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WHY HALT YE? 


A QUESTION FOR THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


‘To speak the plain truth, I have in general no very exalted opinion of the virtue 
of paper government. . . . My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection which 
grows from common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, and 
equal protection. These are ties which, though light as air, are as strong as 
links of iron. —Epmunp Burke. 

‘A union resting upon sentiment, a Government depending upon the good will 
of its members, are only the make believes of amiable enthusiasts or the cheats 
and counterfeits of quacks and sophists. The only security for union must be 
found in the strength of the central government, and such strength can only be 
given by the forms and machinery of a Constitution.’"—F. S. Otver. 


TuE above quotations suggest, in epigrammatic form, the two 
sharply contrasted ideals of colonial connexion. The one 
looks upon a Colony as a mere swarming of surplus population, 
Carrying to distant lands the ideas and traditions, the 
culture and creed, the language and laws of the Mother- 
land, but not connected with it by any ties save those of 
affection and blood. The other regards the Colonies and the 
Motherland as parts of a common governmental organism, 
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connected the one with the other not only by bonds of kindred and 
sentiment, but ‘ by the forms and machinery of a Constitution.’ 
It is obvious to all serious political observers that the time js 
close at hand when the people of the United Kingdom and of the 
Oversea Dominions will be compelled to make choice between 
these conflicting ideals. During the last century the rulers of 
the Motherland have -halted between two opinions; they have 
blown hot and cold. Or it would be more true, perhaps, to say that 
while the politicians have been mainly anxious to curtail respon- 


sibilities, to relieve the ‘weary Titan’ of burdens too heavy to - 


be borne, the facts, with ironical consistency, have mocked their 
efforts, have compelled them to advance, to annex fresh 
territories in the name of the British Crown, and to extend the 
sphere of British influence. The inevitable result has been 
revealed in a policy of see-saw; now a timid attempt 
at withdrawal; now a period of advance; to-day the Man- 
chester School in unchallenged ascendency; to-morrow the 
Imperial Federalists. Between these two opinions we cannot 
‘oscillate in contented suspense’ for ever; a definite choice 
cannot be much longer deferred. 

‘Why not?’ Why should we not ‘leave things as they 
are?’ Such was the question propounded in this Review a 
quarter of a century ago, by one of the foremost Liberal states- 
men of the day. For more than one reason it is worth while, on 
the eve of the assembling of another Imperial Conference, to 
recall the substance of Mr. Forster’s sagacious and statesmanlike 
reply." 
I. 

‘Why not let well alone?’ For this reason : ‘ Because in 
giving self-government to our Colonies we have introduced a 
principle which must eventually shake off from Great Britain 
Greater Britain, and divide it into separate States; which must, 
in short, dissolve the Union, unless counteracting measures be 
taken to preserve it.’ To grant to the Dominions domestic 
autonomy, but at the same time to deny them any official or 
effective voice in foreign and Imperial policy is to rely on con- 
tradictory principles of government. . They cannot permanently 
coexist. On the one side, all but complete autonomy; on the 
other, complete subordination. The same point was put in 1885 
by Sir James Service, at that time Premier of Victoria, with un- 
deniable force. He referred to‘. . . the very anomalous position 
which these Colonies occupy as regards respectively local govern- 
ment and the exercise of Imperial authority. In regard to the 
first, the fullest measure of constitutionol freedom and parliamen- 


1 ‘Imperial Federation,’ by the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. (Nineteenth 
Century, February and March, 1885). 
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tary representation has been conceded to the more important 
Colonies; but as regards the second, we have no representation 
whatever in the Imperial system. . . . The weakness of this posi- 
tion has at times been most disadvantageously apparent, and its 
humiliation keenly felt. . . . Colonial interests are sufficiently im- 
portant to entitle us to some defined position in the Imperial 
economy, to some tangible means of asserting if necessary our 
rights.’ This state of things could not be expected permanently to 
endure. Friction might, with good luck, be avoided for a time, 
but sooner or later some question would be certain to arise which 
would strain to breaking point the existing Constitutional bonds. 
Even if the extreme issue were avoided, there must be, as Mr. 
Forster pointed out, ‘ great inconvenience, not to say real danger 
to peace, in this legal helplessness and powerlessness of the 
Colonies. They try to seize the power of which they are deprived. 
They attempt, as it were, to right themselves by lynch law [as in 
the then recent cases of New Guinea and the Samoan Islands]. 
. . . To force the hands of our Colonial and Foreign Offices may 
be the only way of obtaining attention for reasonable claims ; but 
these dangerous modes of assertion would not be tried if they felt 
that they had an acknowledged voice in the decision of questions 
deeply affecting their interests.’ 

Mr. Forster accordingly insisted that there must be some 
organisation for common defence and a joint foreign policy.— | 
Rejecting not as intrinsically unsound, but merely as premature, 
the suggestion of a Federal Parliament, he adopted the proposal of 
Lord Grey—also originally made in this Review *—for a Federal 
Council. This Council should deal ‘ with peace and war, and 
treaties and negotiations, and also with all questions affecting the 
defence of the realm, the fortification of its ports and posts, 
the provision for its Army and Navy, the determination of the 
strength of each service, and especially the respective contribu- 
tions by each member of the Imperial Commonwealth for such 
defence.’ For such a development the time was fully ripe in 
1885. 

It is almost pathetic to realise that, after the lapse of a quarter 
of a century, we are, as regards Constitutional machinery, no 
nearer to the attainment of formal unity than we were when 
Mr. Forster wrote. But much water has flowed under London 
Bridge since then, and there is not a single argument employed 
at that time by the advocates of Union, both at home and in 
the Colonies, which has not gained a thousand-fold in force 
during the intervening years. 

The shrinkage of the world—even then rapid—has gone on at 
an accelerated pace. The discoveries of science have literally 


* «How shall we Retain the Colonies?’ Nineteenth Century, June 1879. 
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annihilated space and time. This contraction of the political areg 
has transformed foreign policy into Weltpolitik. The Chan. 
celleries of Europe no longer confine their outlook to their own 
Continent. The whole world has been brought within the horizon 
of European diplomacy. The consequence is that there is hardly 
a@ single question under discussion between London and 
St. Petersburg, Vienna and Paris, Washington and Berlin which 
does not involve considerations in which our Oversea Dominions 
are no less, perhaps more directly, interested than ourselves, 
‘Subjects of this part of the Empire [Australia] may,’ as 
Sir James Service justly insisted, ‘be deeply interested in the 
action, or it may be the inaction of the Imperial authorities, but 
they have no voice or vote in those Councils of the Empire to 
which her Majesty’s Ministers are responsible.’ Now, as then, 
the Imperial authority is still ‘to all intents and purposes an 
unqualified autocracy.’ The great Dominions still occupy ‘the 
position of outside petitioners to the Colonial Office, with scarcely 
more influence than a county member of the House of Commons.’ 
Courteous consideration is theirs in fullest measure. But they 
want more than ‘concessions of courtesy.’ They want ‘a 
defined position in the Imperial economy.’ They are still with- 
out it. 

No one can assert that in the last twenty-five years the 
Dominions have been backward either in demonstrations of 
loyalty to the Throne and the Empire, or in effective assistance in 
times of difficulty and stress. The sand of the Soudan and the 
South African veldt are alike dyed red with some of the best 
blood of our Colonial fellow-subjects. In the policy which led 
to those wars they had neither part nor lot. With more and more 
resoluteness fhey are assuming the responsibility of self- 
defence, and they show an increasing willingness to contribute te 
the continuous burden of Imperial armaments. But in the 
control and destination of these armaments they have no voice. 
To say that the position is anomalous is to put it altogether too 
low ; the marvel is that the patience and loyalty of the Dominions 
have stood the strain. 

In one matter of extreme importance it is clear that they have 
already reached the end of the tether. It would be inadvisable 
to complicate the issue which in these pages I desire to present 
by any elaborate reference to highly controversial topics. My 
anxiety is to reach the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment ; to concentrate all the forces of integration, and to pursue 
the line of least resistance. But it would be affectation to ignore 
either the difficulties or the significance of the commercial pro- 
blem. ‘The crux of Imperial Federation fies in this tariff ques- 
tion. The British Empire for customs purposes consists of 4 
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great number of foreign and almost hostile countries, and it is 
as difficult to conceive the whole of the Colonies becoming Free 
Trade countries as to expect the Mother Country to become Pro- 
tectionist under such temptations as the Canadians could hold out 
to her.’ Thus wrote’ Sir Charles Dilke in his classical work a 
generation ago. A great change has now come over the spirit of 
the scene. The persuasive eloquence of the Cobdenites has 
fallen upon deaf ears. The rulers of this world have with rare 
unanimity refused to listen to the voice of the charmer : 

O ye the wise who think, the wise who reign, 

From growing Commerce loose her latest chain, 


And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky. 


Far from ‘ breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers,’ they 
have entered into hot competition in ship-building and arma- 
ments; and instead of loosing Commerce’s latest chain they 
have riveted it upon her with ever tightening tenacity. Thus the 
Cobdenite dream has vanished into air. Only the great self- 
governing Dominions have manifested a disposition to diminish 
the height of their tariff walls in deference to the call of 
Imperial patriotism. Sir Charles Dilke was, indeed, right in 
his forecast that the Colonies would not adopt Free Trade; nor 
has his prediction as to repugnance of the Mother Country to 
Protection been so far falsified by the event. It is clear, how- 
ever, that he underrated the efficacy of Imperial sentiment-in 
modifying commercial policy. It may be that not even the pro- 
spect of Imperial union would be potent to induce either the 
Mother or the Daughters to abandon the fiscal system which 
each believes to be best suited to their several stages of economic 
development; but the latter are quite ready to modify it, 
while the former has lately had an object-lesson which can hardly 
fail to cause anxious questionings even to the most unbending 
Cobdenite. But with the merits of the policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference I am not here concerned. I refer to the matter only in 
further illustration of the change which has taken place in the 
conditions of the problem since it was first propounded by 
Lord Grey and Mr. Forster in the pages of this Review. 

It is unnecessary to do more than refer to various demonstra- 
tions of Imperial sentiment which have from time to time terded 
to keep the spark alive, such as the preéminently Imperial 
character of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee; the visits of 
Royal Princes to the Dominions for various acts of State; above 
all, the impending visit of the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress 
to the greatest of the Dependencies. Not without significance, 
again, is the occasional transference to the Dominions of meet- 

*Problems of Greater Britain, ii, 475, 
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ings of learned societies like the British Association. That the 
savants of the Empire should feel it as natural to meet in 
Winnipeg as in Edinburgh, that they should visit the Victoria 
Falls just as they would the Giant’s Causeway is all to the good, 
and the more such interchange of scientific amenities can be 
encouraged the better. 

Still more significant, of course, is the institution of periodic 
meetings of an Imperial Conference in the Capital of the Empire. 
To some it may seem that in securing these Conferences at regular 
intervals, we have obtained as much as it is for the moment desir- 
able to attempt. No one would be less disposed than the present 
writer to belittle their importance; but, good as they are, they 
are not enough. ‘The intervals are still too long ; the functions 
of the Conference are too restricted, and the machinery is lack- 
ing in effectiveness and precision. As a step in the right direc- 
tion, the periodic Imperial Conference is a thing to be welcomed; 
to regard it as the goal of Imperial ambition would be to dis- 
appoint disastrously the hopes of all true Imperialists. 

But the most important change in the political conditions 
governing the Imperial problem has still to be noted. 

We have witnessed during the last twelve months the climax 
and completion of the Constitutional evolution of the great Over- 
sea Dominions. The union of South Africa indicates that the 
term of individual evolution has been reached. When Mr. Forster 
wrote in 1885 only the British North American group had entered 
upon the final stage, and the scheme even of Canadian Federalism 
was far from complete. In Australia, fears of foreign intrusion 
had lately led to the summoning of an Inter-Colonial Conference 
(1883), but not until 1891 was the movement which reached frui- 
tion in 1900 seriously inaugurated. New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, South and Western Australia were still 
entirely independent units, with each of which negotiations would 
certainly have been necessary, and might have been difficult. 
The position was even worse in South Africa. So far back as 
1856 Sir George Grey had insisted upon the desirability of a 
united South Africa under the British flag. Unfortunately, 
his advice was neglected. There were, of course, difficulties 
to be overcome in South Africa which were conspicuously absent 
in Australia. Lord Carnarvon made a valiant effort to surmount 
them during his tenure of the Colonial Office (1874-1878), and in 
1877 an enabling Act was passed under which the South African 
Colonies, had they desired it, might have followed the Canadian 
example of 1867. But they did not desire it; political troubles 
supervened, and only within the last twelve months has the goal 
of political unity been attained. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in this way the problem of 
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Imperial unity has been simplified to an extraordinary degree. 
In 1885 the units of a possible Federation numbered no less than 
fourteen ; to-day they are reduced to six. This in itself is a gain, 
the significance of which cannot be exaggerated. The great 
Colonial groups have thus responded nobly and effectively to the 
challenge thrown down by the opponents of Federalism a quarter 
of a century ago. 

But they have done more. They have not only by their local 
action simplified the solution of the larger problem; they have 
accumulated invaluable experience in the methods of Constitution- 
making, and have in their turn flung down @ challenge to the 
Mother Country. ‘We have accomplished the task which you 
declared to be an indispensable preliminary. We have adjusted 
local differences ; we have surmounted obstacles, thought by many 
to be insuperable ; we have conciliated local jealousies; we have 
attained to local unity. What we have done for ourselves 
severally, is it beyond the competence of the Mother- and the 
Daughter-land to achieve by combined action for the Empire as 
a whole?’ It is a fair challenge. The Dominions have done 
their part. They have individually attained the term of their 
Constitutional evolution from the régne militaire to Crown Colony 
administration ; from the latter to representative institutions 
without a responsible executive ; from this again to full ‘ respon- 
sibility’; from ‘ responsibility’ to Federalism. All alike have 
now reached the final goal. 

Is the process to be arrested abruptly at this point? Has the 
federal force among Britons burnt itself out? Has the 
integrating movement reached its term? Is constructive states- 
manship among us bankrupt? What Britons have done severally 
in the now United States of America, in Canada, in Australia and 
South Africa, can they not do unitedly for the Empire as a whole? 

If they cannot, there would seem to be but one alternative. 
Twenty years ago the problem was thus analysed by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review: ‘There are two opposite currents of 
opinion prevailing at the present day on this great subject. . . . 
Each regards the present condition of the British Empire as 
transitional ; but whilst the one believes that an ultimate solution 
will be found in the consolidation of the Queen’s Dominions under 
a single supreme Government, possessing authority and ability to 
govern and to direct the whole or a single nation, the other believes 
itis the destiny of Great Britain to be the ‘‘ mother of free 
nations.’’ . . . Imperial Federation is the ideal of the one school. 
Friendly alliance between Great Britain and those great English 
communities beyond the seas now called dependencies, but soon 
to be independent states is the ideal of the other.”* 


‘Edinburgh Review, July 1891. 
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‘Each regards the present condition of the British Empire as 
transitional.’ That was true in 1891 ; and every argument which 
could then be adduced in support of that conclusion has, as we 
have seen, been immensely strengthened by the lapse of the 
intervening years. But if the alternative of disintegration is not 
to be entertained, how is the contrasted ideal to be achieved? 


Il. 


There has hitherto been a natural, perhaps a prudent reluct- 
ance to come to close quarters with this question. Speakers and 
writers have been, for the most part, content with the enuncia- 
tion of amiable generalities as to the desirability of ‘ closer 
union.’ To that proposition, so long as it remains a generality 
every one is ready to assent. Has not the time come to put 
generous aspirations to the test of concrete Constitutional pro- 
posals ? 

At least one Colonial statesman would seem to be prepared to 
answer this question in the affirmative. According to Reuter’s 
telegraphic summary, Sir James Ward, Premier of New Zealand, 
speaking at Sydney on the 11th of March, suggested, ‘ without 
committing himself,’ the creation of ‘ an Imperial House of Repre- 
sentatives, returned upon a basis of population, and an Imperial 
Senate, to which each portion of the Empire would elect 
equal numbers of members, such a Parliament to be strictly 
limited to the consideration of the Imperial questions mentioned, 
and to adjust and determine the contributions for Imperial defence 
of each Dominion represented. It would also determine the need 
and extent of local defences throughout the Empire. Its aim 
should be the creation and maintenance of an invincible Navy, 
capable in all likely conditions of keeping open the highways for 
our trade and protecting to the fullest extent inter-Imperial com- 
merce.”* We shall look forward with eagerness to the elabora- 
tion of a scheme here presented only in tantalising outline. In 
particular we shall await with interest Sir Joseph Ward’s views 
as to the relation of this ‘ Imperial Parliament of Defence’ to an 
Imperial Executive. Meanwhile, apart from defails, the signifi- 
cant thing is that a Prime Minister of one of the great Dominions 
should on the eve of another Imperial Conference have expressed 
himself with such uncompromising frankness in favour of a full- 
fledged Imperial Parliament. Such a Parliament—bicameral in 
structure and obviously modelled upon the legislatures of the 
Australian Commonwealth and the United States, and with an 
Imperial Executive responsible to and dependent upon it, may 
be regarded as the maximum demand of advanced Federalists. 


The Standard, March 13, 1911. 
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Whether it would be desirable to pass at one bound to this 
final goal of Imperial unity is a matter for grave deliberation. 
It is, however, no longer a conclusive objection that such a project 
would throw into the melting pot the existing Constitution 
of the United Kingdom. That process is already far advanced. 

But besides the scheme adumbrated by Sir Joseph Ward there 
are others which demand at least a passing notice. 

The idea of introducing Colonial representatives into the exist- 
ing House of Commons, though it commended itself to the genius 
of Adam Smith, is no longer regarded as practicable. The 
objections to such a solution, declared by Lord Grey to be ‘ insur- 
mountable’ in 1879, have not diminished in gravity since that 
time. Only a fragment of the time of the ‘Imperial’ Parliament 
—particularly of the Lower House—can be devoted to Imperial 
affairs, and the proportion is not likely to increase. To introduce 
Colonial representatives into such an assembly would not only 
confer upon them an anomalous position in regard to the purely 
domestic concerns of the United Kingdom; it would not only 
involve them inevitably in the strife of British politics, but would 
be a mockery of their legitimate ambitions for the transaction of 
truly Imperial business. 

For the introduction of Colonial Peers into the House ef 
Lords the time has perhaps gone by. The idea commended itself 
to the ‘ orator of the Empire,’ and to a minority of the Committee 
for the Reform of the House of Lords over which he presided, 
but it was not received with any approach to general favour, and 
I must conclude, therefore, that the objections to it are greater 
than I have been able to perceive. Anyway, the time is no longer 
propitious for the adoption of this particular solution. 

It will also be conceded that the scheme suggested by Lord 
Grey in 1879 would now be regarded as falling far short of the 
legitimate expectations of the Dominions and the insistent needs 
of the Mother Country. Lord Grey, it may be remembered, pro- 
posed the formation of ‘a Committee of the Privy Council for the 
purpose of considering and reporting to her Majesty on such 
questions affecting the Colonies as her Majesty, on the advice 
of her ministers, might think fit to refer to it.’ The Queen was 
to express her intention of appointing the Agents-General to be 
members of her Privy Council, and of the proposed Colonial Com- 
mittee. No Colonial Acts were to be disallowed except after 
consultation with this Committee, and to it were to be referred 
by the Cabinet all questions of policy which involved the interests 
of any portion of the Empire or the Empire as a whole. Had 
Lord Grey’s proposal been adopted in 1879 many mistakes might 
have been avoided, and the advisory Council might by now have 
expanded into a body of real significance in the Imperial economy. 
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But while all Federalists would welcome any step, however 
timid and tentative, in the right direction, I venture to urge that 
the time is ripe for the adoption of a larger and bolder scheme. 


Ill. 


Home Rulers and Unionists are alike agreed that the existing 
House of Commons is increasingly unequal to the efficient dis. 
charge of the multifarious duties thrust upon it. Home Rulers 
seek to lighten the burden by handing over the purely local affairs 
of Ireland—perhaps those of Scotland and Wales—to subordinate 
legislative bodies. They propose to relieve congestion by dis- 
integration. Unionists and Federalists would prefer to attain a 
similar end by means exactly contrary : to proceed by way of 
integration, and to leave to the existing Parliament at West- 
minster more time for the domestic concerns of the United 
Kingdom by relieving it of the supervision of the affairs of the 
Empire as a whole. 

This might be effected by the creation of a Federal Council 
composed, in the first instance, of representatives of the United 
Kingdom and of the Oversea Dominions. As to the composition 
of the Council, two questions naturally arise : (i) Should the com- 
ponent units be represented equally or unequally? Should repre- 
sentation follow the Canadian or the Australian plan? and (ii) 
How should the members be appointed? In view of the gross 
inequality of wealth and population at present prevailing among 
the units of the proposed Federation, it would, I suggest, be 
impossible to insist upon equality of representation. In the 
case both of Australia and the United States it was found neces- 
sary to admit the principle of equal representation in the Senate 
in order to secure the adhesion of the smaller States. But the 
Senate is only one of two Houses. ‘The population basis was 
accepted in the House of Representatives. If it were proposed to 
establish straight away a Federal Parliament—bicameral in form 
—TI should cordially concur in Sir Joseph Ward’s suggestion that 
each unit should be equally represented in the Senate. If, how- 
ever, a unicameral Federal Council should in the first instance 
be preferred, there would seem to be overwhelming reasons in 
favour of the Canadian or German plan. Let it be assumed that 
such a Council would consist of fifty-five members. Of these 
thirty-five might be assigned to the United Kingdom (consider- 
ably less than the share to which on a white population basis she 
would be entitled), eight to Canada, five to Australia, four to 
South Africa, two to New Zealand, and one to Newfoundland. 
Whether it would be desirable to add two or three more, appointed 
by the Colonial arid India Office respectively, to speak directly 
on behalf of the Crown Colonies and India, is a point for further 
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consideration. In any case, it would be proper that among those 
selected to represent the United Kingdom should be some who 
could speak with authority on behalf of the Crown Colonies and 
Dependencies. 

But how should the representatives be selected? ‘There are 
three possible methods : (i) Direct election by the several electo- 
rates of the federated States; (ii) election by the several 
legislatures ; or (iii) appointment by the several executives. The 
first is the plan adopted for Senatorial elections in the Australian 
Commonwealth ; the second was preferred in the United States: 
the third obtains in the German Empire. For reasons which 
will appear later I should myself incline to the third alternative. 
The Federal Council would thus consist of representatives 
appointed in unequal proportions by the executives of the com- 
ponent States, and these representatives would hold office during 
the good pleasure of the bodies by whom they were appointed. 
In effect the members of the Federal Council would go in and out 
with the responsible ministries of the Federal States. 

It may be objected that this would entail perpetual changes of 
personnel and much travelling to and fro. This inconvenience 
might, however, be reduced to a minimum by the adoption of a 
very simple device borrowed from the procedure of the German 
Bundesrath. Representing, like an Ambassador or an Agent- 
General, the executive of their respective States, the members 
of the Federal Council would act as instructed delegates; they 
would vote not as individuals, but as States. While, therefore, 
the presence of the full delegation would be highly important for 
purposes of deliberation, it would not be essential for the casting 
of votes. Just as in the Bundesrath the fifteen votes of Prussia 
can be delivered by a single delegate, so the eight votes of Canada, 
for example, might be delivered by a single representative, 
his vote being raised to the power of the State repre- 
sentation. The vote of the Australian Commonwealth would 
similarly be counted five times, whether actually delivered by one 
delegate or by five. It is to be hoped that in practice each unit 
of the Federal Empire would send delegates to the full limits 
of its legal representation. It has, however, frequently been 
objected that the young communities are not rich enough in 
statesmen of the first rank to enable them to part with any con- 
siderable number of them for a period of years. Some, again, 
might be reluctant to incur the necessary expense. Neither of 
these objections will be permanently valid. But, in the mean- 
time, the difficulty would, I submit, be surmounted by the simple 
device suggested above. 

Two other questions demand attention; (i) What would be 
the relation of the Federal Council to the Parliament of the 
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United Kingdom, and (ii) In what relation would the British po 
Executive stand to the Federal Council? All difficulties would, th 
I submit, be avoided by giving to the members of the Federal Ce 
Council a tenure dependent upon the good pleasure of the execu- wl 
tive of the several component States. The thirty-five members 

of the United Kingdom delegation should invariably include the th 
Prime Minister, the Foreign, Colonial, Indian, and War Secre- 80 
taries, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the President of the leg 
Board of Trade, and preferably also the Chancellor of the lik 
Exchequer and the Postmaster-General ; and the whole delega- sa 
tion would go in and out with the ministry of the day. No 80 
friction, therefore, could arise between the legislature of the re! 
United Kingdom and the Federal Council. The majority we 
in the latter would precisely reflect the political complexion me 

‘ 





of the former. The House of Commons could withdraw its 
confidence from the Federal Council exactly as it now with- 
draws it from the Cabinet of the day ; the same vote which over- 
turned the ministry would automatically withdraw the British 
delegation from the Federal Council. 

So much for the composition and procedure of the Federal 
Council. Its functions have still to be considered. It would be 
competent to deal with such topics only as should be specifically 
assigned toit. Toit would naturally be confided the entire super- 
vision of foreign and Colonial policy. All treaties, commercial or 
political, would have to be confirmed by it; no war would be 
declared, and no peace concluded without its sanction ; it would 
concern itself with emigration and immigration ; with the main- 
tenance and development of the great Imperial highways by sea 
and land ; with Imperial posts and telegraphs ; with the provision 
of harbours, coaling stations, etc. ; and, above all, with every detail 
involved in the problem of Imperial defence. 


IV. 


It ‘may be well at this point to anticipate some objections 
which are certain to be urged against any such scheme. One pre- 
liminary objection may be summarily disposed of. If it be urged 
that it is provocative and imprudent to enter into details, I can only 
answer that public opinion has manifested unmistakable im- 
patience of perpetual generalities, and demands a concrete scheme, 
if only for the purpose of demonstrating its impracticability. 
Other objections entitled to respectful consideration still remain. 
Any such scheme, it will be urged, would impinge upon the central 


doctrine of the British Constitution—the legislative sovereignty Jay 
of the Imperial Parliament; it would impair the principle of trat 
Cabinet responsibility ; it would endanger the cherished autonomy wal 


of the Dominions, and would subordinate their policy, in im- san 
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portant respects, to that of the United Kingdom; it would tie 
the hands of the local governments, and would involve the 
Colonies in risks and responsibilities, military and diplomatic, 
which they ought not in fairness be asked to assume. 

Let us come to closer quarters with these criticisms. Would 
the creation of a Federal Council necessarily impinge upon the 
sovereignty of Parliament? That sovereignty, be it observed, is 
legislative ; the functions of the proposed Council are to be de- 
liberative and executive. Does the Cabinet Council infringe that 
sacrosanct principle? If not, why should the Federal Council do 
so? The Parliamentary majority would be not less accurately 
reflected in the latter than it is at present in the former. But 
would not the sense of Cabinet responsibility be weakened? No 
more than is that of the German Emperor by the existence of the 
Bundesrath. Not indeed so much; for Prussia can be outvoted 
(except on some specified points) in the Bundesrath ; the United 
Kingdom could not be outvoted in the Federal Council. I would 
not indeed be understood to suggest that the voting strength would 
be permanently maintained in the proportions indicated above. 
On the contrary, it would probably be desirable to provide for auto- 
matic revision according to the shifting proportions of the white 
population of the federated States. Should the balance of popula- 
tion shift from the centre to the circumference, it would be only 
proper that voting power in the Council should shift with it; 
but that day is not yet, and the future must solve its own 
problems. 

Nor is there any real ground for apprehension that the 
Federal Council would curtail the local autonomy of the fede- 
rated States. Domestic affairs would be left, as at present, 
entirely in the hands of the local Parliaments. The Council 
would be concerned only with matters of external policy, with 
affairs common to the Empire as a whole, That the Dominions 
would be involved in responsibilities, military and diplomatic, 1s 
true. But are they exempt from them under the existing system ? 
The only essential difference would be this: At present the 
Dominions are exposed to the risk of war and are committed 
to diplomatic engagements at the sole and exclusive discretion of 
the Imperial Executive. Under the proposed arrangement they 
would have an effective and official (though not at present a pre- 
ponderating) voice alike in the determination of policy, in the 
registration of treaties, and in the declaration of war. Diplomatic 
instruments of real Imperial significance, such as the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, the Declaration of London, or the Arbi- 
tration Treaty with the United States, would hencefor- 
ward be concluded with the official knowledge and official 
sanction not merely of the United Kingdom, but of the 
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British Empire. To the Dominions such an _ alteration 
would be clear gain ; and not less, I am confident, to the United 
Kingdom. That a share of diplomatic power would involve also 
the assumption of responsibility for armaments is undeniably 
true; but the two would go hand in hand, and past experience 
negatives the apprehension that any portion of the Empire would 
be anxious to repudiate or evade the logical consequences of 
Imperial partnership. 
V. 

One point remains. Assuming that the time has come for a 
long step forward in the constitutional organisation of the Empire, 
and assuming also the willingness of the component States to 
erter upon it, how can such revision be effected? For an answer 
to this practical question, the Motherland need go no further than 
the recent experience of the Daughter-States. Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa are all well qualified to initiate us into the 
mysteries of the making of a Federal Constitution. The first step 
would obviously be to obtain the assent of the units, or some of 
them, to the general principle. For this a vote of the several 
legislatures might suffice. The assenting parties would then be 
invited to appoint delegates to a constituent convention in 
London, the sittings of which, following the Philadelphia and 
Durban precedents, should be held strictly in camera. Secreey is 
at this stage essential to success. Without it, Hamilton and 
Washington would almost certainly have failed in 1787, and sue- 
cess could hardly have been attained in South Africa. Australia, it 
is true, struggled through to the goal despite publicity, but her ex- 
perience suggests a warning rather than an example. Assume, 
then, that the convention is able to agree upon the outlines of a 
scheme. The scheme thus drafted would next be submitted for 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States represented in 
the convention. A second or adjourned convention would then 
meet, perhaps at Ottawa, to consider the amendments, and would 
attempt to arrive at a final agreement upon the scheme. In this 
final shape it would be submitted for acceptance or rejection, not for 
amendment, either to the legislatures of the several States, or pre- 
ferably, by means of a Referendum, to the electors themselves. 
Under the Commonwealth Act any such scheme would require the 
direct sanction both of the electors of the Commonwealth as a 
whole and of its constituent States. In South Africa and Canada 
as in New Zealand and Newfoundland, and in the United Kingdom 
the assent of a newly elected legislature would probably be held 
to suffice. 

Not without diffidence I have descended into considerable 
detail in order to meet the challenge which is frequently, and not 
unfairly, thrown down to Federalists. ‘General aspirations after 
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union are all very well; everyone is in sympathy with them ; the 
difficulty only begins when you get to the actual work of con- 
struction and to the definition of procedure.’ In the above paper 
I have been rash enough to attempt both, in the conviction that 
only by thus daring can the cause, at this juncture, effectually be 
served. I am painfully apprehensive of the fate in store for the 
student who rushes in where the politician fears to tread. But 
there are times when even the student has a plain political duty 
to fulfil. 

For my own part, I cannot resist the conviction that the 
British Empire has reached the parting of the ways. The great 
self-governing Dominions have now attained to the full dignity of 
political manhood ; three of the greatest groups have worked out 
for themselves their own federal salvation; they have reached 
the term of their constitutional evolution. But autonomous as 
regards domestic affairs, completely endowed with all the attri- 
butes of self-government, as regards external relations they remain 
in leading strings. Jn the shaping of a policy which may mean 
to them salvation or destruction they have no voice; in world- 
diplomacy they are mere cyphers. The anomaly and contradiction 
of the, situation cannot much longer endure. There are only 
two possible solutions. Choice must be made between them. 
Either the Dominions must take their place in world-politics as 
independent nations, or they must become parts, along with the 
United Kingdom, of one organised and coherent whole. As inde- 
pendent units their place must, for many years to come, be in the 
second or third rank ; even their independence may be precariously 
maintained. As component parts of a great Federal Empire their 
position would be not merely great, but unassailable. Disintegra- 
tion would, moreover, run counter to the manifest political 
tendencies of the modern era. No serious observer can doubt 
that among the potent political forces of our time the strongest 
and most persistent is that of integration. During the last 
century and a half we have seen that principle triumph over all 
obstacles in the thirteen republics which form the nucleus of the 
now United States of America ; among Frenchmen and Britons in 
the Canadian Dominion ; among Britons and Dutchmen in South 
Africa, and among Germans, Italians and Frenchmen in the 
cantons of the Swiss Confederation. It has been at work among 
the republics of Latin South America, no less than among the 
British Colonies in Australia. It has welded into a powerful 
Federal Empire the States of Germany, and into a unitary king- 
dom the Duchies, Kingdoms, and Republics of Italy. In not one of 
these cases was the task of consolidation accomplished without pro- 
longed and anxious and strenuous exertions. Centrifugal and 
centripetal forces were at war. Integration was made to prevail 
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over disintegration not by the fatalistic folding of nerveless hands, 
but by determined, persistent, and sagacious statesmanship, 
Among the scattered States of the British Empire the two forces 
are in active rivalry to-day. The issue hangs in the balance. 


Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fear of being great. 


J. A. R. Marriort., 








THE NAVAL AND MILITARY PROBLEM 
SET BY LORD HALDANE 


‘Organisation is indispensable to growth. Beyond a certain point, there 
cannot be further growth without further organisation. —Herpert SPENCER. 


In war nothing is impossible. Preparations that are inadequate 
to face an extreme situation of difficulty cannot be said to be per- 
fect if victory is the aim and object of a nation. Lord Haldane, 
the philosopher and able Secretary for War, in his intro- 
duction to the volume on ‘Compulsory Service,’ written by 
Sir Ian Hamilton, very rightly preaches the doctrine of 
the ‘ Offensive ’ as the keynote for success in war. To an island 
Power this doctrine must be common to both land and sea forces. 
He defines the limits of the theatre of operations, and maintains 
rightly that ‘the Home Frontiers of this country are not land 
frontiers, but sea frontiers.’ A nation like ours, absolutely inno- 
cent of war sense, will probably be puzzled when they read, if 
they care to read, that the direction and control of an ‘ offensive ’ 
war policy is placed in the hands of a ‘ Defensive Committee.’ 
Surely the term ‘Imperial War Council’ would convey to the 
mind in plainer words the existence of a body of men, civil as 
well as military, who are considering war in all its aspects. 
An ‘offensive’ war beyond our home seas cannot, however, be 
undertaken without arranging for the security of the coasts from 
which the force sails ; in other words, without solving the problem 
of meeting and defeating a possible invader of those shores. 
Lord Haldane calls to his aid what he terms an ‘ expert seaman’ 
to enumerate the difficulties attendant on this task of invasion by 
an enemy. ‘Master Mariner,’ who is enlisted for this purpose, 
bases his calculation on a hostile force of 70,000 men making this 
attempt. Unless he be a German, we must assume that his facts 
and figures are drawn from British methods of procedure, and his 
conclusions unconsciously throw a lurid light upon our own highly 
ineffective preparations for ‘offensive’ war. 

After enumerating the difficulties and dangers attending the 
hostile invasion, even under most favourable circumstances, he 
‘concludes that three weeks would elapse from the first move in 
the game to the day on which the invading army would be ready 
to advance inland.’ 
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Let us view this question from the light of an ‘offensive’ 
movement, likely to be undertaken by our own forces. The light 
is distinctly brilliant, and fairly stares us in the face. Those who 
have read and digested the recent criticisms on the Dutch Defence 
Bill will realise the problem to be solved by those Powers who 
guarantee the neutrality of Belgium. In fulfilling the duty which 
our honour might demand, we must be prepared to move and act 
simultaneously with the forces of other Powers who share the 
duty of guarantor. Our War Minister boasts of having 170,000 
men at his disposal for this purpose, though he knows well that 
two of his six Army Divisions will be required for home police 
duty. His friend, ‘Master Mariner,’ tells him he may, under 
most favourable circumstances, place 70,000 of this force on the 
shores of the theatre of operations in three weeks’ time. What 
need to send more, for the war will probably be over before the 
arrival of the balance. Does not this disclosure of the lack of 
mobility make us the laughing stock of both friend and foe? The 
combined naval and military problem we have to solve is the pos- 
sibility of disembarking our striking force at the oversea naval 
base of operations well within the period of time that other 
Powers, friendly or hostile, can mobilise. Rehearsal of this war 
operation should be the imperative demand of the nation, even on 
the small scale of an advanced guard of two divisions. With the 
gearing together of the two services an oversea operation could be 
undertaken at top speed. At present the cogs that should mesh 
together lie miles apart. To be able to secure the oversea naval 
base with an advanced guard of two Army Divisions and a Cavalry 
Division within a week’s notice is the naval problem. 

Let us glance at the situation presented at home when the 
whole of our ‘expeditionary force’ of 170,000 men are fulfilling 
the task which justifies their name and existence. This is pre- 
sented to Lord Haldane in a picture painted by Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, a soldier who can wield the pen, the brush, and the sword. 
He explains that the present Territorial Force, stiffened by such 
Regulars as are left behind by the ‘expeditionary force,’ will 
suffice to account for an enemy who may pose as an invader. We 
must not forget that this so-called stiffening element will gradu- 
ally be withdrawn to meet war wastage in officers and men at the 
oversea front. This prop will become weaker as operations last. 
With the ridiculous amount of training that the Territorial Force 
receives, and with its gross deficiency in numbers, it would be 
criminal to ask them to face in war the first-line troops that they 
will undoubtedly have to encounter as invaders. Their value has 
been appraised time and again by Sir Ian himself, who states 
that, with considerable odds in their favour, they may be ex- 
pected to give a good account of themselves. Readers of the 
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struggle in the American Civil War will recall how similar ill- 
trained, ill-disciplined troops argued points of tactics with their 
leaders, hesitated to obey, settled the question of a forward or rear- 
ward movement themselves. Smokeless powder has aggravated 
the fog of war, and added fresh difficulties to a leader making his 
calculations. With troops of doubtful value, who is to decide the 
chances of success? Maybe a sporting bookie in a balloon may 
shout the odds, for to brigade untrained troops with regulars is to 
gamble on the battlefield. 

No sportsman, however courageous, would care to tackle a 
man-eating lion or tiger with a mixed bag of cartridges, some ball 
and some blank. This is the task set to the commander of this 
mixed force. However, the nation may sleep on, they have got 
the man for the job, the author of the scheme himself. He can 
mature his plans from the stool of his office as Inspector-General 
of Oversea Forces. Already two Field-Marshals have pronounced ~ 
that post to be a sinecure, so there should be much leisure for the 
task, but the nation will never spare Sir Ian out of their sight. 

Independent of his task of meeting a foe upon these shores, 
his troops will have the duty of maintaining order in his rear. 
He must be prepared for extreme situations of difficulty. Imagine 
a temporary obstruction of command of the sea only for a week 
or so, and a fear of invasion ; the country in a state of siege, the 
Government in possession of all food supplies, and a daily ration 
given to rich and poor alike. Quite a proper course to take if 
prolonged resistance is intended. Some million or so of men 
out of work, and fed for nothing. What a source of danger they 
would be to the peaceful inhabitants of the country. Are they to 
be indulged in unhealthy indolence? An army would be required 
to maintain order. Is it realised that not one of these enforced 
idlers is competent to raise his hand to drive away the foe, or 
even to protect himself? 

Lord Haldane’s main difficulty, however, is how to procure 
from a nation, absolutely indifferent to war sense, the men in suffi- 
cient numbers to carry out the policy he preaches. The problem 
of men, method and money has to be solved. In a fine piece of 
word painting, Sir Ian Hamilton gives us his experiences. He 
lifts the curtain of the stage in the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment only to the height that suits his arguments. Stripped 
of its paint, this literary canvas for voluntary service presents a 
feeble picture. All soldiers will agree with the spirit of ‘the offen- 
sive’ in war which breathes through his arguments. Unfortu- 
nately another offensive spirit permeates his letter to Lord Hal- 
dane. No word scares the British public more than the term 


‘conscript.’ They interpret it only in one way, viz. a man drawn 
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by ballot to serve his country and allowed by law to provide a 
substitute. Interpreted as such, this nauseous term ‘ conscript’ 
and ‘ conscripted armies’ stinks in the nostrils of every civilised 
nation, and Sir Ian is careful to give his readers a full dose of the 
poison. There are no such conscript armies nowadays. Armies 
are raised and fleets built for the purpose which the policy of the 
country dictates. We stand alone in our policy. It is an incon- 
stant one, in contrast to others. All other nations have the 
manhood of their nation behind their policy. 

We have for generations and centuries found that for the pur- 
poses of holding and maintaining our sea-girt empire, the neces- 
sary numbers are forthcoming by the voluntary enlistment of 
boys and youths whom we train, discipline, and subsequently re- 
turn to the nation as seasoned men. Provided the birth-rate of 
boys does not decline, we can rely upon the supply, but these 
boys must be kept and maintained before we launch them as men 
to carry out the world duty demanded of British soldiers. 

There is nothing in the annals of our Army to justify the state- 
ment that the flow of recruits to the colours of the Regular Army 
would cease if al! the youths of the country were compelled by 
law to serve. When you ask men to do this duty, it is another 
question. The Britisher has been too long encouraged to consider 
himself his own master to expect him to undertake the strange 
burden of discipline. | Witness the discreditable scenes lately 
enacted in the North of England, and in Wales, where the men 
declined to take the advice or obey the rules of leaders and laws of 
their own choice, and of chiefs paid for out of their own pockets. 
Give the man a groundwork of discipline while in the pliable 
stage of youth, and you insensibly raise his spirit to a sense of 
duty and patriotism. In his contention in favour of the voluntary 
performance of a national duty as contrasted with the legal obli- 
gation of fulfilling this task, Sir Ian Hamilton shows us only one 
side of the picture. He illustrates the war-weariness of the Ger- 
man in 1871, of the Russian and Jap after their two years’ despe- 
rate struggle, and contrasts it with the unflinching way in which 
our voluntary enlisted men of the Regular Army stuck to the 
colours at the conclusion of our last war. As the men of the 
armies mentioned above were men taken from a trade and a home 
which each longs to return to, and the British soldier of our Army 
is a boy with no trade to return to, and sometimes no home, the 
cases are divergent. But has he not forgotten the fact that when, 
pushed for men as we were in the later stages of our latest war, we 
enrolled them ‘ for one year, or until the conclusion of the war,’ 
nearly all men thus enrolled, returned home at the shorter period 
of engagement, even when the war was at its height. It shows 
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a poor spirit in the nation when its able-bodied men with rifles in 
their hands turn their backs on a life-and-death struggle. War- 
weariness will supervene whether the men are enlisted by compul- 
sion or voluntarily. 

The Kaiser is right. ‘Nerves will win the next war.’ Our 
next experience will be child’s play to the recent one in South 
Africa, The future weapon in the hands of infantrymen will 
revolutionise the system of battle tactics. The evolution of the 
modern rifle has produced a psychological strain on the soldier 
which was a trial unknown to men in old days. It tells more 
upon the town-bred man than upon the country-bred. It results 
in undisciplined men drifting away for self-protection to points 
where cover offers; thereby follows loss of fire action, loss of 
formation, cessation of advance, paralysis of the movement in- 
tended by the supreme commander. The test of morale now be- 
gins at any distance from five to two miles from the foe, whereas 
in old days its limits were measured in a few hundreds of yards. 
Both the optic and auditory nerves are now called upon to meet 
this prolonged strain. Night operations now necessary to enable 
troops to get within striking distance of a foe intensify the nervous 
strain. Only leaders that are trained to discipline and to com- 
mand, and plenty of them, can overcome the craven feeling in 
their men, and galvanise them with the spirit preached by the 
Great Frederick : ‘ The livelier the attack, the less men it will 
cost.’ 

Sir Ian Hamilton, in his eulogies in favour of our volun- 
tary system, and in the proofs he offers of its success so far, has 
totally ignored the bedrock upon which such success is founded. 
Not one word does he say about the officers and N.C.O.’s. No 
dictum of Napoleon’s was ever more true than the one, ‘ The man 
is everything, the men are nothing.’ The secret of our triumphs 
in world-service and in battle-leading is due to the training in 
character of our officers. Wise indeed were our forbears that, 
knowing the poor and inferior material from which our armies 
were recruited, they supplemented the deficiency by having a far 
higher proportion of officers to men than obtains in foreign 
armies. 

Sir Ian, in his letter, illustrates, and rightly praises the morale 
and spirit of a partially trained and disciplined force at French’s 
fight at Elandslaagte. It is perhaps unfortunate to make com- 
parisons with other troops where losses are sustained as a sample 
of battle efficiency, for on the field all units are not offered equal 
chances. He signals out the Gordons and Imperial Light Horse 
for special praise. Deservedly so, but who led them? Is Dick- 
Cunyngham, V.C., of the former, to be ignored? Is ‘ Jabber 
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Chisholm,’ of the I.L.H., to go down to posterity unheard of as a 
leader? As an old cavalry commander, he was in the very front 
of his regiment, the instinct of old training. ‘Come on, boys!’ 
was his cry. ‘Hallo! I’m hit. Never mind. Come on, boys! 
Hallo! I’m hit again. Hold me up, Johnson and Smith, and carry 
me on. Come on, boys ; come——’ until down he went for ever! 
Continue the story of these two units. Ten weeks later Sir Ian 
found himself fighting for bare life, while holding the key of the 
position at Ladysmith. Both the above units were under his 
orders, and both had lost their leaders. Did they finish the fight? 
Certainly not. Only by the consummate bravery of the commander, 
Hamilton himself, and with the aid of fresh troops, the gallant 
Parke, with his Devons and their bayonéts, was a situation re- 
trieved which was nigh becoming another Majuba. No officer, 
however richly endowed with the genius of advertisement, will 
stoop to cover the failings of his subordinates by the glamour of 
his own personal courage. 

Let us lift the veil of the Adjutant-General’s Department 
a little higher than Sir Ian has done to suit his purpose. Much 
can be learned by studying the reasons of success in war, an en- 
joyable study, but you double the value of the lesson if you probe 
the reasons for failure, and set to work to profit thereby. Success 
in all contests, and supremely so in war, comes to him who makes 
the fewest mistakes. There must be something radically wrong 
in the military spirit of a nation numbering forty millions if that 
nation takes nearly three years to subdue eighty thousand farmers. 
Let the Adjutant-General’s Department tell us to what straits we 
were pushed to meet war wastage in officers and men. It would 
be wrong to indulge in wholesale condemnation of that material. 
Undoubtedly some were of a true grit. But will it tell us how many 
scores of officers were returned from the seat of war branded as 
worse, much worse, than incompetent, and more than absolute 
imposters? I myself recognised a ticket-of-leave man masquerad- 
ing in khaki with a captain’s stars upon his shoulder-knots. Was 
it 10,000 or 20,000 men who at one period could not be found? 
What becomes of your boasted passion for voluntary service when 
the best part of an army corps is missing? Do not imagine that 
we are worse in that respect than other nations. That is not the 
question. Are we better? 

Why does our Official History of the War deny us the value of 
honest criticism? Because it dare not criticise.’ It dare not tell 
the nation of the proofs it has of its incapacity for prolonged war. 
It dare not tell the nation that it has a rotten reed to lean upon, 
when called upon for sustained effort—the so-called voluntary 
spirit. War-weariness in a nation will supervene whatever the 
conditions of enlistment of its manhood. It will hit the nation 
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most hard whose capacity for filling the gaps caused by prolonged 
operations is not studied. Hasty, ill-devised schemes for filling 
those gaps with ill-trained, ill-disciplined material will only pro- 
long both a war and its weariness, and invite either defeat or 
humiliating submission. Nothing but a sound method, devised in 
the period of peace, can offer hope of an antidote to this prospect 
of national suffering. Trained and disciplined soldiers are created 
only by time and money. No amount of millions can buy the time 
necessary. 

Lord Haldane has added to the scope of our duties in his pro- 
posals to ensure security. He himself very rightly defines what is 
the theatre of operations for this duty. The fringe of the hostile 
shores are its boundaries. Under no circumstances must an 
enemy be permitted to wage war within those boundaries. The 
national army which he hopes to create for this task must, there- 
fore, be prepared to step on to those boundaries. Does he pur- 
pose to give this task to a caricature of an army? Certainly not. 
The material for this duty must be a manhood fit to supply war 
wastage for the ranks of those called upon for the initial effort. 
It must be trained, disciplined, and officered under a regular sys- 
tem that has been engrained in the pliable stage of youth. It 
must come from an endless supply, and embrace the entire man- 
hood. As Alcibiades, twenty-three centuries ago, when debating 
the composition of a striking force to be despatched to Sicily, de- 
scribed it, ‘ The union of talents—the inferior, the average, the 
consummate—is strength indeed.” The educated brains of the 
loafer with a loaf must serve alongside of, and make compensa- 
tion for, the brainless loafer who has no loaf. The supply to 
maintain war wastage must be reliable in every sense, and inex- 
haustible, and a superabundance of officers will justify the cost 
entailed. However costly it may be to maintain the cadres in 
officers and N.C.O.’s of a National Army, it is far cheaper 
than a war. 

I am averse to believe that the war spirit in the classes from 
which we have hitherto drawn the officers of our Army is declin- 
ing. The Army is now a profession demanding a strenuous life, 
with little reward compared to other professions. The prospects 
of the pay of officers must be levelled up with their fellow workers 
in the struggle for life. Some means must be devised by which 
we can work in with the head-masters of our public schools to 
give us still of their best, if possible, of that sound material of 
character so aptly described by Lord Cromer, ‘the Capax Imperio,’ 
which has proved its worth in our World Empire. We must 
breed leaders, and many of them, for a hope of success in future 
war. 

The Secretary of State for War must take the masters of our 
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public schools into his confidence for this purpose. We are short 
of some 3000 officers and 65,000 men in the peace establishments 
laid down by expert military authority as vital to the duty of main- 
taining the policy of the empire. Either means must be taken to 
fill up this deficit or the policy must be fundamentally altered. 
The difficulty of filling this gap between security and danger will 
increase as time goes on, unless the best recruiting-sergeant, the 
Law of the Land, comes to the rescue. This question of officers 
is a most vital one. At present they do not exist, and we seem to 
imagine that you can make an officer as you do a coat—to order 
and in a week. 

A new bogey has arisen which may complicate the difficulty 
still further. As patriotism wanes, is it not possible that the nation 
may decline to leave the issue of peace or war to its leaders, 
and demand a Referendum? Something must be done to stimu- 
late the manhood of the nation to more virile purposes. A sleepy, 
apathetic, pleasure-loving nation is only awakened to a sense of its 
remissness by seeing the realities of danger when such is presented 
at its very doors. The Battle of Houndsditch and the Siege of 
Stepney woke the population to the fact that our guardians of the 
peace were unequally matched to the duty of facing an armed and 
determined foe, and a chorus shouted it was time to remedy the 
defect. Ten years ago men who had faced the realities of war, 
and who had witnessed the half-hearted, miserable response which 
the nation made when asked to prolong the efforts required, 
returned home with a picture burned into their brains. This 
picture was reflected in the verdict of a Royal Commission : ‘It 
is the duty of every citizen of military age and sound physique to 
be trained for the National Defence, and to take part in it should 
emergency arise.’ The Law of the Land must impose this duty 
on its manhood in the manner and method best suited to the pur- 
pose, and to the least peril of its industries. 

Two years ago, at the Press Conference, the greatest oratorical 
talent of Ergland addressed the assembled representatives of 
Greater Britain in stirring words on questions of Unity in Empire, 
and the necessity of its maintenance. Lord Rosebery led off with 
the note of warning as to how behindhand we were in our pre- 
parations to meet a.peril which threatened us. Mr. Balfour, Sir 
E. Grey, Mr. Haldane, and others endorsed ‘ every word’ the 
first orator uttered on the subject of ‘ Imperial Defence.’ Our pro- 
consuls, Milner, Curzon, Cromer, never cease to preach the obli- 
gation of the citizen to his country. The seed of the sermon has 
borne fruit in every country save in the Mother Country. The 
manhood of our Dominions have accepted the burden, and proved 
themselves worthy of the old name of Briton. The burden is not 
a measure of gold, but a test of the soul of the nation. We still 
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talk on the matter, like gramophone records, but decline to face 
the task like men, and shun the personal duty which all other 
countries give to the land of their birth. 

It is comforting to know that the opinions proffered in the 
latest effort to prop up a system which is dying of atrophy, by the 
means prescribed by Sir Ian Hamilton, is not shared by those on 
whose shoulders responsibility rests. The author stands singu- 
larly alone among his professional comrades in the conclusions he 
submits for the foundation of national security. The country 
has reason to be shy of individual opinion on such matters. Thirty 
years ago a distinguished officer, serving under the portals of the 
Minister of War, submitted a proposal on the system of gun load- 
ing which put back the clock in the matter of gun construction, 
and its consequent bearing upon ship and fort building, for some 
twenty years, and cost the nation untold millions to rectify. He 
stood alone in his contention, and, as economy was the basic prin- 
ciple of that contention, his hand was warmly grasped by the 
Ministry in power. Do not let us be fooled again. 

Lord Haldane is credited to have once stated ‘A nation in arms 
is the only safeguard for the public interest.’ Is he still of that 
opinion, or has he, to borrow a sporting phrase, been ‘doped’ by 
his late Adjutant-General? A false step will not be counted in 
millions. Its cost will be Empire. 


W. G. Knox, Major-General. 
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AIR-CRAFI IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
CAVALRY 


I. 


THE aeroplane has been used this year by the United States’ troops 
for observation along the Mexican frontier, and the employment 
of both dirigibles and aeroplanes in conjunction with cavalry in 
the work of reconnaissance during Army manoeuvres at home and 
abroad last year, with the subsequent formation of a British Air 
Battalion, opens up a vista of the further possibilities of combined 
operations between air-craft and the mounted arms. 


To enable us to estimate these possibilities, and in order to - 


avoid being unduly influenced by the novel qualities of engines 
of war which are so far untried that they have not received their 
baptism of fire under active-service conditions, we must consider, 
first, what service may be required of the cavalry, and the usual 
methods of its employment. 

If we then endeavour, in the light of such experience as is 
a matter of common knowledge, to gauge both the capabilities and 
the limitations of aerial machines, as such, in their present state 
of development, bearing in mind their susceptibility to weather 
conditions and hostile attack, and the drawbacks as well as the 
advantages of a bird’s-eye view of operations from a considerable 
height, we may arrive at a true appreciation of the value of air- 
craft for reconnaissance in war. 

We shall thus be in a position to form a clear idea as to how 
far they may reasonably be expected to aid the mounted troops, 
simplify their tasks, and enable them to economise their strength 
and utilise their special characteristics to the best advantage in 
future. ‘ 

The supreme commander of a force of all arms in the field 
must consider his mounted troops from two entirely distinct 
points of view. They are capable, like the aerial machine, of 
valuable and independent strategical service, such as no other 
arm can render; but they can also co-operate with infantry and 
artillery for tactical purposes, and in this connexion they are 
indispensable. 
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After they have performed their primary duty in a cam- 
paign—gained the upper hand of the enemy’s mounted 
troops—they can be employed in obtaining such strategical 
information as cannot be got by other means, or on 
special missions at a considerable distance from the 
main army. When the opposing forces come within 
striking distance of one another, they are available for 
protective purposes, for tactical reconnaissance, for shock action, 
and to some extent for attack on foot when the occasion calls for 
such a method of fighting, or in order to augment the fire effect 
of the infantry in a general action : finally, they are essential in 
order to carry out a pursuit and to avert or minimise the immediate 
consequence of defeat. 

The swiftness with which they can intervene frequently adds 
the element of surprise to their intervention on the field of battle, 
and has a decisive effect which would be denied to slower-moving 
troops. In spite of the extraordinary development of mechanical 
transport during the last decade, the horse remains the most ser- 
viceable means of conveyance across country, when unusual 
mobility is essential for tactical purposes or for scouting, and it 
may be added that the possession of long-range magazine fire- 
arms and smokeless powder does not put the mounted rifleman on 
a fighting level with the cavalry soldier. The latter, besides being 
able to use his rifle when dismounted, can get in quickly to close 
quarters with sword or lance against mounted infantry and their 
horse-holders when opportunity occurs, and the moral effect of 
the ‘arme blanche’ in the hands of mounted men remains an 
important factor, the effect of which is now certain to be intensified 
in the case of the opposing infantry by the nervous strain of long- 
sustained fighting in modern battles, which may last for days, 
together with the more general use of extended order. 

Then again, since modern armies, consisting of larger numbers 
of troops and with more far-reaching weapons of offence, operate 
on wider fronts than hitherto, these conditions increase the diffi- 
culty of making changes in the dispositions of troops. Comman- 
ders, in spite of being better provided with mechanical road- 
transport, are more than ever dependent upon railways and sensi- 
tive as to interference with their communications by mounted 
raids. On the other hand, information as to strategical disposi- 
tions can nowadays be obtained from many different non-military 
sources. 

The general trend of railway-lines and roads compels certain 
lines of advance, and spies, newspapers of neutral countries, tele- 
graphic communication (including wireless), conveyance of news 
by automobiles and motor-cyclists, all combine to render it im- 
possible to carry out great movements secretly, and therefore tend 
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to reduce the amount of distant reconnaissance which need be 
performed by the cavalry, and which in former times fell to their 
lot. Such extended scouting services as those of the German 
cavalry in 1870-71 will neither be required nor could they be 
carried out in the face of anything like a strong opposition, and 
if successful in obtaining information the transmission by mounted 
messengers and cyclists might take so long that it would be of 
no use by the time it reached headquarters. Distant raids on 
communications or specific offensive missions will, however, still 
be possible, and the cavalry, horse artillery, and mounted infantry 
may well be employed on such undertakings when no serious 
obstacles, in the way of entrenched and prepared positions, en- 
tanglements, etc., are to be met with. 

It is evident that a supreme commander, taking these various 
considerations into account, will have every reason to spare his 
cavalry all unnecessary expenditure of energy in reconnaissance, 
provided he can obtain the information that he requires by any 
other means. He will aim at reserving them for fighting pur- 
poses as much as possible, since of all troops they are the most 
difficult and costly to train and to replace. He will consequently 
welcome the possibility of utilising aerial scouts, as far as they 
may prove serviceable, from the point of view of both economy 
and. efficiency, either independently or in co-operation with the 
mounted troops. Further than this, he cannot fail to realise 
that, since the mastery of the air must in future be a preliminary 
to victory in the field, the possession of a superior force in air-craft 
and in experienced aeronauts, pilots, and air-scouts is of pre- 
eminent importance, if he is to deal successfully with those of the 
enemy. 

II 

Before proceeding to discuss the possibilities of air-craft in 
war, it is well to emphasise the fact that while the captive-balloon 
has been fully tested and its capacity gauged in various wars, from 
those of the French Revolution in the latter end of the eighteenth 
century up to the recent Spanish operations in Morocco, we have 
no experience in the use of either dirigible or aeroplane (which 
alone could be expected to take the place of cavalry in reconnais- 
sance) under active-service conditions. Manoeuvres in peace-time 
can never give any idea of what would happen if their movements 
were made at the risk of destruction by the enemy’s projectiles 
or in the face of active opposition by hostile air-craft. We must 
constantly bear in mind, therefore, that our deductions from pre- 
vious experience must always be made subject to this important 
qualification. 

Taking the dirigible first, a great distinction must be made be- 
tween small models such as the Beta and the Willows, Clouth, 
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Ausonia or Baldwin, and the larger airships such as the Siemens- 
Schiickert, Lebaudy, Clément-Bayard, Parseval, Gross, Zeppelin, 
or our own naval dirigible. The fact that such a small airship 
as the Willows dirigible has crossed the Channel is apt to lead to 
exaggeration of the utility of these small vessels. For military 
purposes they cannot be reckoned upon to do more than fifteen 
to twenty-five miles per hour, to carry a crew of two to four per- 
sons, and make voyages up to six hours at the above speeds, so 
that they are only of limited utility for distant reconnaissance. 
They would be unable to travel at all on very many days in the 
year, when the velocity of the wind, at altitudes affording reason- 
able safety from artillery fire, is as much as thirty miles per hour. 
The larger airships, on the other hand, are capable of average 
journeys of twelve to fifteen hours at a speed of twenty-five to 
thirty-five or even forty miles per hour, for short distances, or 
under favourable conditions. One Zeppelin dirigible as far back 
as May 1909 travelled 870 miles in thirty-seven hours, and another 
made a considerable stand against a storm of wind and rain in 
June 1910, the failure of one of her motors, and not her general 
design and construction, being principally responsible for her sub- 
sequent loss. They are therefore fully capable of distant recon- 
naissance, they can carry a crew large enough to permit of work- 
ing in reliefs, and a staff of reconnoitring officers, signallers, 
photographers and gunners, with a store of provisions, water, tools, 
explosives, a couple of light automatic guns,.search-lights, and 
apparatus for wireless telegraphy and visual signalling. Once in 
the air, they make excellent platforms for observation, and will, 
if not interfered with by the enemy, serve to transport a General 
and his staff, or a reconnoitring party, over a large expanse of 
country quite as fast as they could journey by motor-car. Staff- 
officers are thus enabled to examine terrain inaccessible to wheeled 
vehicles, to write out reports, photograph and sketch, while on 
the move, and to travel very much quicker and with much less 
fatigue than on horseback. Moreover, an airship on returning 
from one journey can refit and immediately go aloft again, with 
a second crew, should the occasion demand it. Wireless messages 
have been received from and sent to a dirigible at distances up to 
150 miles, but in many instances a Staff-officer could return from 
his reconnaissance by way of the air and report in person in 
less time than it would take him to write out his information and 
get it transmitted to headquarters by wireless or signal message. 

Large airships can rise to six thousand feet above sea-level 
and then descend and travel many miles under reasonably favour- 
able conditions as to wind and weather. Their gas-containers 
are so far proof against leakage as to enable them to remain filled 
for several weeks, when the variations of temperature to which 
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they are exposed are not large ; but great and constant variations, 
with the consequent abnormal alternate expansion and contrac- 
tion of gas, are a serious hindrance, as was found in the case of 
_. the Wellman airship in her attempt to cross the Atlantic. Rain 

and snow will also affect the ascensional power of a dirigible and 
may even bring it to earth, but it has little to fear from mere 
wind while it is in the air. The moment it attempts to land, 
however, even a moderate breeze may cause irreparable damage. 
It can drift safely with the wind-current, but if it attempts to 
fight the wind by engine-power in a storm it runs serious risk of 
succumbing in the unequal struggle. Fuel-carrying capacity, to 
enable it to recover the distance lost in drifting while the storm 
_ lasts, is a very great consideration, hence only large airships can 

afford to go far afield. Previous experience has shown that 
although a dirigible, suitably anchored, may ride out a wind up 
to thirty miles an hour in the open, or even stronger winds if 
the engines can be used to assist her in keeping head to wind, 
prompt deflation—or, in the case of a rigid airship, a quick rise 
into the air and drifting before the wind—is safer and more 
economical in the long run, if a storm should come on while it 
is anchored. In the case of thunder-storms the dirigible is liable 
to be struck by lightning while aloft, though the recorded 
instances of such mishaps tend to prove that they are likely to 
be rare. Taking it all round, the weather is the most serious 
obstacle which a dirigible can encounter. Snow and heavy rain— 
especially rain followed by frost, which turns it to an ice-casing 
over the huge expanse of the envelope—and high wind will be 
more serious obstacles to the employment of a dirigible than the 
enemy’s guns. Wet, snowy and windy weather, which will only 
render the movements of cavalry difficult and wearisome, might 
tie the airship to the ground. Under such circumstances it can 
be kept, inflated and ready to start, in its shed, or deflated and 
packed on its transport wagons, and the moment the weather 
clears it can be brought out from its shed, or put together and 
inflated in a few hours. Then, leaving the cavalry struggling 
with deep snow or roads inches deep in mud, with swollen rivers, 
broken bridges, and open country spongy after melted snow or 
heavy rain for many days, the dirigible can proceed about the 
business of reconnaissance without the slightest hindrance other- 
wise than from the enemy’s fire or the opposing air-craft, if such 
are in existence. 

At 5000 to 6000 feet above the ground-level considerable 
detail can be seen in clear weather up to a distance of five or six 
miles, and we know, from artillery and infantry practice at 
balloons, that the effect of infantry fire and shrapnel bullets at 
such altitudes is almost negligible ; but the result of a lucky burst 
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of a shell on or inside the envelope would bring it down at once. 
The special balloon-guns which have been produced by Krupp, 
Ehrhardt and others to cope with aerial machines fire either 
incendiary shrapnel or a special shell, the lower part of which is 
filled with a substance which gives out a trail of smoke by day 
and of fire by night, enabling the trajectory to be traced by the 
gunners. The nose contains picric acid and is furnished with 
a percussion fuse so extremely sensitive as to explode on touching 
the fabric of a balloon. These guns, mounted on automobile 
carriages, can travel at fair speed on the roads and to some extent 
across country, can fire a rapid succession of shots at angles almost 
up to the zenith, with a range exceeding the altitude attainable 
by a dirigible, and a hit from one of them on the gas-container 
would be fatal. 

But, even supposing that an enemy had a large number of such 
guns, it would be impracticable to keep guns and gunners in 
readiness, waiting for the appearance of an airship, for weeks 
together, and posted at such close intervals over the country as 
to deny all passage through the air. The roads or the nature of 
the surrounding country might be unfavourable to pursuit by 
automobile, and the target would present itself at rare intervals, 
and for a short time only, within range—possibly in a bad light, 
taking every advantage of cover from view by clouds, or moving 
at a great pace and at a considerable height. Except in very 
clear weather a dirigible can often obtain cover behind low-lying 
clouds, and from thence descend to a lower level, to obtain a view 
for a short time, when it might entirely escape observation. At 
night it can descend to 1000 feet and reconnoitre to some pur- 
pose with little risk, for we have found by experience that, even 
under favourable circumstances for observation as regards 
weather, and when look-outs have been warned of its coming, 
and have the search-light to aid them, it is very difficult to dis- 
cover it. Even by moonlight a yellow-coloured dirigible is almost 
invisible. Obviously we can have no experience to guide us as 
to the probability of airships being hit, and shall have none until 
they are actually used in war. We cannot provide targets for 
field-practice to simulate dirigibles moving under their own 
power, manned by a capable crew, and manceuvring for conceal- 
ment. In order to baffle the gunners’ aim, a dirigible can travel 
in various directions horizontally at the speed of a railway train, 
or rise vertically, or at an angle with the horizon, very quickly 
by throwing out ballast or using its planes. Therefore, seeing 
how wide a field is open to an airship sent on a strategical mission, 
and knowing that the importance of obtaining information often 
necessitates great risks being taken to get it, the probability of 
hits on such an airship, carefully piloted, seems so small as to 
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justify the commander in traversing the theatre of war, with 
reasonable precautions, at any time when the weather will permit. 
A snow-storm, for instance, would be liable so to weigh down the 
large expanse of a dirigible as to bring it within easy reach of 
the enemy, and to start in such weather would probably spell 
capture. 

The case of a dirigible employed in tactical reconnaissance 
comes under an entirely different category. More detailed infor- 
mation is required and the vessel must get closer to the enemy and } 
remain longer over particular areas in order to facilitate observa- 
tion. The risk of being struck by projectiles is at the same time 
very much greater from the fact that, besides the chance of 
coming within range of special automobile or stationary airship- 
destroying guns, there is a practical certainty of being exposed to 
fire from rifles, field-guns and howitzers, since all these latter 
will have been assembled to co-operate for fighting purposes, and 
distributed over the comparatively small area under observation. 
Under such circumstances a supreme commander may prefer to 
employ his smaller and slower airships on tactical reconnaissance, 
since they are unsuited for distant missions, and he can afford to 
risk them rather than the costlier and more useful large cruisers. 
At the same time we must not forget that small dirigibles have 
little power against the wind, and consequently may not be able 
to travel in the required direction if the latter is contrary. There- 
fore they may be debarred from traversing the particular area 
about which detailed information is required, or, if able to do so, 
may have to move so slowly as to make a good mark for the 
enemy’s guns, whereas the more powerful and faster airship may 
derive immunity from its speed, in spite of offering a larger 
target. If the information required can be obtained by observa- 
tion from an altitude of 5000 to 6000 feet, it is certain that in 
open country a great deal more tactical reconnaissance work can 
and will be done from any dirigible than from horseback. 





Se 


III 


So far we have dealt only with the lighter-than-air craft ; we 
will now consider those which owe their ability to traverse the 
air to aero-dynamic reaction alone. Like its progenitor the 
captive kite, which has been used in modern times for observation 
in war, the power-kite or aeroplane can, even at its present stage 
of development, go up and travel against a much stronger wind 
than the dirigible, and under all circumstances move much faster, 
and ascend to a far greater altitude. Monoplanes can already 
accommodate two men, pilot and observer, with ease ; biplanes 
have been constructed to convey twelve, as in the case of the 
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Breguet ‘cruiser’ built for the French Ministry of War, and 
either type is able to descend in lonely spots in an enemy's 
country and rise again without much difficulty from suitable 
landing-places. They can travel at thirty or forty miles 
an hour, and at much greater speed should the occasion 
require it, and carry enough fuel to remain for several 
hours in the air, covering a distance of 200 miles 
or more. Last year Lieutenants Maillol and Desange 
travelled by aeroplane from Etampes to Blois and 
back, 127 miles, without stop in three and a half hours. More 
recently Captain Bellanger made a journey in a monoplane from 
Paris to Bordeaux, 370 miles, in less time than an express train 
or motor-car could have carried him, and went on to Pau, say 
another 120 miles, the following day. M. Prier flew easily from 
London to Paris—250 miles, without a stop, over land and 
sea—in four hours, averaging sixty-three miles an hour. 
M. Regnaux travelled from Paris, with a passenger, 240 
miles and landed on a platform of only 100 square yards at the 
Puy-de-Déme, at an altitude of 4600 feet, and M. Vedrines covered 
the 180 miles between Poitiers and Issy-les-Moulineaux in two 
hours twelve minutes. 

Though an aeroplane cannot hover over one spot, it can circle 
round a- small radius or ellipse for considerable periods, and 
thus afford very fair opportunities for observation. Also, when 
working against a wind, the speed of an aeroplane, as compared 
with objects under observation on the surface of the earth, is only 
the difference between its own speed and that of the air-current 
through which it is being driven by its propeller or tractor. 

Although no experiments of firing at aeroplanes can be made 
until they are actually used in war, it is evident that the smallness 
of the target, the height and the speed at which it can travel, 
would render it a very difficult object to hit unless it should come 
within close range of some specially prepared ambush, 
with guns concealed by overhead cover. Certainly the sustaining 
surfaces would stand being pierced with many holes without 
affecting its flying powers. Aeroplanes are very cheap compared 
with dirigibles, and require less transport for themselves, when 
dismantled, and for their fuel and stores. The carriage of refills 
of hydrogen or the apparatus and materials for manufacture of 
gas, which would be necessary in the case of a dirigible if it is to 
accompany an army in the field, would require considerable trans- 
port. The original cost of the dirigible, gas-plant, or hydrogen 
wagons, and space occupied by their transport on the line of 
march, could be spared for a larger number of aeroplanes. The 
heavier-than-air machine can fly round and round the dirigible 
while in the air, and though the latter can on occasion make a 
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more rapid vertical ascent by casting out ballast, while the former 
must soar in spirals, in the end the aeroplane will always overtake 
its unwieldy adversary, rise above it and pierce the envelope with 
incendiary darts, bombs, hand-grenades, or other special projectiles, 
sending it to certain destruction. The weight of projectiles for 
such a purpose need not be very large, and several aeroplanes 
could be well spared in order to compass the annihilation of one 
large airship. Even while remaining in the shelter of its shed or 
portable garage, the airship, if inflated, would be at the mercy 
of an aeroplane, for the latter could drop incendiary projectiles 
of sufficient weight through the roof of any ordinary shed or 
portable shelter, and pierce the huge gas-bag beneath. 


IV 

It seems probable that future campaigns will invariably com- 
mence with a duel a outrance between the forces on each side 
for the mastery of the air, and the side which comes out victor 
in this first encounter will have the immense advantage (in reason- 
ably fair weather) of a bird’s-eye view of the enemy’s every move- 
ment which is not concealed by woods or thick undergrowth ; 
besides the facility for transmitting orders and information, un- 
hampered by anything save the elements, while its opponents 
will be correspondingly at a disadvantage for the remainder of the 
campaign. 

In order to gauge the extent to which aerial craft can support 
and assist cavalry in a campaign, we will suppose this preliminary 
duel of aerial forces to have resulted in the complete mastery of 
the air for one side. The aerial craft on that side are free to move 
to any place, having to regard only the weather and the enemy’s 
guns and small-arms. 

However valuable air-scouts may be for observation from a 
bird’s-eye point of view, it is clear that they cannot entirely sup- 
plant the horseman for reconnaissance, because of their 
dependence on meteorological conditions... Wind, rain, snow, or 
fog may render their employment out of the question just when 
they are most wanted. A single storm may create havoc among 
them, if they happen to be exposed to it, and may even destroy 
either airship or aeroplane and its portable shelter. Engines may 
break down, the fuel-supply become exhausted, the reserve to re- 
place missing or damaged parts may fall short, or the enemy’s guns 
may succeed in annihilating either airship or aeroplane by a lucky 
shot at long range. But as regards observation there can be no 
doubt that in fine weather, over open country and in daylight, the 
aerial observer will be able to discern not only the enemy’s strate- 
gical and tactical movements, but his attempts at reconnaissance. 
By watching, reporting, and possibly by actively harassing the hos- 
tile scouting parties, the aerial scouts may materially assist the 
cavalry in checkmating their attempts. In high winds, however, 
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when air-craft cannot ascend in safety, the mounted troops will 
have to provide for information and protection unassisted, other- 
wise than by stationary observers suspended in cars from kites, 
which latter will be at their highest level of efficiency in such 
weather. , 

At night the dirigible may be able to render some little help, 
weather permitting, since it can move slowly at low altitudes, or 
remain almost stationary, with engines stopped, in order to allow 
the crew to watch or listen. The aeroplane will be difficult to 
steer in the dark, the noise of the propellers will constantly betray 
its whereabouts, and prevent the crew from hearing anything, 
and the pace will make it difficult for them to see anything but 
the most prominent objects. On the whole, it seems probable 
that air-craft will be of small assistance to either cavalry or 
infantry by night. 

In wooded country, even by day, either dirigible or aeroplane 
will be plainly visible and its propellers audible to the enemy 
below, but the crew will be able to see absolutely nothing. In 
misty weather they will be liable to lose their bearings and may 
be able to make no observations even by flying low, and here 
again the propeller will proclaim their whereabouts to the enemy. 
Under such circumstances all scouting must once more be left to 
those on terra firma. 

Vv 

It will be interesting to summarise shortly here some of the 
results of aerial scouting during the French and German 
manoeuvres of last year. In Picardy, Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Bellanger, scouting for the Blue side on the 13th of September in. a 
Blériot monoplane, perceived the advance of strong Red forces 
against Beaudeduit, and his reports induced General Meunier to 
cease his attack and take up the line Hetomesnil-Thieuloy- 
Hautbois. The same airman flew out and back from headquarters 
three times on the 16th of September, obtaining useful informa- 
tion, but could only reconnoitre to the front. On the left, the flank 
where his commander more especially required scouting to be 
done, his efforts were unavailing on account of mist. 

Equally good work was done by Lieutenant Sido (piloted in a 
Farman biplane by a military aviator named Menard) for the Red 
commander, General Picquart. Flying on the 13th of September 
at an altitude of some 1500 feet, he observed and noted the strength 
of various hostile troops at 6.5, 6.30, 6.82, and $.40 P.m., and 
by 7.40 p.m. the result of his observations, which were of con- 
siderable importance, had reached the Red commander. During 
this time he covered a distance of some thirty-seven miles. 

The ability to make these observations, and such despatch in 
bringing the results to the knowledge of the officer who ordered 
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the reconnaissance, could have been achieved by no other than 
air-scouts transported by aeroplanes. The dirigibles employed 
during the French manceuvres were comparatively of little service 
for reconnaissance owing to the weather conditions, although some 
were furnished with wireless apparatus. Maps have since been 
made and photographs taken from aeroplanes at altitudes of 3000 
to 6000 feet’; but with regard to the accuracy of observation by 
aerial scouts it is well to bear in mind that even at the com- 
paratively low and somewhat risky elevation of 1500 to 1600 
feet, which was about the altitude maintained by the French 
military aviators, a column of infantry on the march appears as 
a dark line moving slowly across country, the number of separate 
units or detachments being shown by perceptible breaks in the 
line : the strength of the column is indicated by the length. A 
map to fairly large scale will assist the observer in his estimates of 
strength ; but cavalry merely appears like a lacework pattern; 
artillery resembles a similar pattern broken by dark points, which 
represent guns and wagons. To distinguish friendly troops from 
those of the enemy, otherwise than by their position, or the direc- 
tion in which they are moving or firing, is extremely difficult. In 
any case, for observation under such circumstances to be of any 
use, the observer must be experienced and highly trained in 
reconnoitring from above. Even Lieutenant Bellanger appears to 
have overestimated the length of marching columns on one occa- 
sion by one-fifth. Troops finding themselves under observation 
by aerial scouts will also naturally adopt various means to deceive 
the latter by laying out dummy works and guns, occupying houses, 
or building overhead cover of branches, straw, grass, or any 
other material available, for their real trenches and rifle-pits, and 
by utilising woods and coverts to conceal their movements. 
During the manceuvres in Picardy the outposts furnished by the 
4ith Infantry on the Red side literally buried themselves from 
view by utilising trees, branches, and sheaves of corn as overhead 
cover. During the German manceuvres the Red side on one occa- 
sion succeeded in deceiving the air-scouts on board the Blue 
dirigible ‘M. II.,’ which was sailing at an altitude of 3000 feet 
to 4000 feet, as to the whereabouts of their main position. The 
weather was rather cloudy; a dummy position with artistically 
constructed fieldworks, possibly not very clearly seen under such 
atmospherical conditions, drew the attention of the aerial 
observers, who in good faith reported it as the enemy’s main 
position, whereupon the Blue force halted all night before it, 
with a view to attack next morning. In the meanwhile, however, 
the Reds had entrenched their real position some miles away. 

As a set-off to this incident, and as again showing the influence 
of weather on the efficacy of air-service, it may be recalled that the 
Airigible Parseval IT., being caught in a heavy rainstorm during 
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the same manoeuvres when scouting for the Reds, was compelled to 
come to earth in the enemy’s territory and was consequently 
captured. 
VI 

Such incidents as these point their own moral, but it must 
also be borne in mind that the essence of all good scouting is to 
see without being seen. Cavalry when on strategical reconnais- 
sance duty avoid all fighting, and act by cunning and stratagem. 
Horsemen working in pairs or in small detachments may recon- 
noitre and return with their reports unnoticed by the enemy, but 
this can rarely be the case with air-scouts. The latter may, if 
they remain at a considerable height, escape observation, and the 
noise of their engines and propellers may then remain unheard 
by the enemy’s scouts and sentries; but if they approach close 
enough to reconnoitre to any purpose they are practically certain 
to attract notice. This alone may render their observations worse 
than useless; the enemy, forewarned that he is spied upon, may 
so change his dispositions as to render the reports of the hostile 
air-scouts misleading and dangerous. To be ignorant of an 
enemy’s position is bad enough, but to be misled by totally wrong 
information from one’s own scouts is even worse. Setting the 
possibilities of error and the influence of bad weather against the 
undoubted moral and material advantage obtained by a bird’s-eye 
view from air-craft under favourable conditions, one is led to the 
conclusion that, while we may expect very interesting develop- 
ments in the direction of reconnaissance by air-craft in close asso- 
ciation with cavalry, these will not be of a nature to revolutionise 
warfare. The frequent use of aerial scouts and orderlies will 
certainly relieve the mounted troops of much hard work, and 
enable them to keep themselves and their horses fresh and in good 
condition for both scouting and fighting; and cavalry which has 
no air-scouts to assist it in the work of reconnaissance will, in fine 
weather, be blind and handicapped as compared with an enemy 
which has such assistance. Failing the co-operation of air-craft, 
they may be held in check and kept in ignorance of the informa- 
tion they are seeking by active opposition of the enemy’s troops or 
by obstacles, both natural and artificial, which air-scouts, by the 
nature of their special means of transport, could easily surmount. 

On the Continent, and wherever forces of any magnitude are 
arrayed against one another, the cavalry of both sides will be 
employed at the commencement of a campaign in preliminary 
reconnaissance, the air-craft on each side co-operating. The 
inevitable struggle for supremacy in the air will at once take 
place, resulting in the crippling of one force as regards possibili- 
ties of aerial scouting. The winners in this first contest will then 
endeavour to clear up the strategical situation, which should 
be a fairly simple matter if the weather is favourable for the 
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co-operation of the air-scouts ; but in the opposite case the mounted 
troops will meet with all sorts of obstacles—frontier guards, thick 
woods, prepared positions and entanglements, rivers with bridges 
and fords strongly defended, and bodies of the enemy’s horsemen 
in mobile opposition. However daring and skilful the recon- 
noitring cavalry may be, it must proceed with more or less caution 
in view of the possibilities of ambush and in face of smokeless 
powder and long-range firearms. Realising the futility of mounted 
men wasting their energy on entrenched frontier-posts and pre- 
pared positions, it will endeavour to get round the enemy’s flanks, 
and send scouts to creep through his lines, pushing forward large 
or small bodies, or officers’ patrols, according to circumstances; 
more rarely attempting a bold raid, but endeavouring by every 
possible means to get in touch with what is going on behind the 
frontier or the enemy’s cavalry screen. Practically everywhere, 
however, it will find a carefully prepared scheme of protection, 
calculated to ward off all attempts at obtaining information. The 
scouts may gain a little here and a little there, and the Intelligence 
Staff, piecing the various reports together, may be able to present 
@ patchwork tissue of uncertain value to the supreme commander, 
but not a clear general survey of the position of affairs. This will 
not be possible until the weather becomes suitable for the employ- 
ment of air-craft. The latter will rise superior to all obstacles, 
and the results of observation from above, combined with the 
efforts of the cavalry, will probably clear up the fog of war with 
very little delay. Another period of bad weather will place both 
sides once more on a level as regards obtaining information, and 
so it will go on throughout the campaign, the meteorological con- 
ditions playing a greater part in the fortunes of a war than has 
ever been the case hitherto. 

On the European Continent it has been estimated that aerial 
navigation, in the present state of development of human skill and 
aerial machines, is only possible on eighty to one hundred days in 
the year. Air-craft would on this assumption be out of action at 
least two days out of three. From these considerations it is clear 
that their addition to the forces composing a modern army will not 
lessen the necessity for careful training in scouting on the part of 
the mounted troops; it will rather emphasise that necessity. 
While the strain on the endurance of both man and horse will 
be appreciably lightened intermittently, thus affording rest and 
time to recoup for further service, they must always be ready to 
resume full responsibility for protection and information. Air- 
craft, in fact, will be excellent auxiliaries, but under no circum- 
stances will they ever be able entirely to relieve the cavalry of 
the duty of reconnaissance. 


H. BANNERMAN-PHILLIPS. 
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THE DUTY OF THE LORDS 


TuE constitutional question before the country does not appear to 
me to have materially changed since the appearance of my article 
in this Review for July last.‘ I must, therefore, ask the 
indulgence of those who may have read that article for 
a considerable amount of repetition. Only, as we are 
getting nearer to the crisis, I would now urge, more strongly than 
before, the desirability, on the one hand, of looking at what seem 
at least to me natural cleavages and importunate realities, instead 
of party distinctions, cries, and compromises, and, on the other 
hand, of abandoning that position of indolent apathy which hopes 
that something may turn up to set matters right, or thinks that at 
any rate they will last our time. Aprés nous le déluge is not a 
maxim for Englishmen. 

The points, which in the present controversy I have en- 
deavoured to make, are three : First, that the House of Commons, 
under existing conditions, does to a great extent, and probably 
will to a greater extent, represent one class or interest, 
to the exclusion of others; second, that the interests thus 
excluded, or at least over-ridden, in the Commons, do in 
justice require an independent representation, which is now 
practically effected, so far as it is effected, by the House. of Lords 
alone ; third, that for the proper discharge of this function, and 
others, the House of Lords requires a very considerable reform, 
but one which should proceed, as far as possible, upon existing 
constitutional lines, and, in particular, should not include any 
diminution of co-ordinate legislative authority, whether upon 
finance or upon other questions. 

As to the first point, although no exact statistics are available, 
it cannot be denied that a vastly predominant majority in our 
English electorate consists, and will apparently continue to con- 
sist, of persons not liable to direct taxation at all. It does not 
therefore seem unreasonable to expect that such electors will be 
in the main comparatively indifferent to the continuance or 
increase of a burden which does not affect them, and that the 
1 «Political Sovereignty and a Reformed Second Chamber,’ Nineteenth Century 

and After, July 1910. 
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candidate who seeks their suffrages dare not make a great point of 
its removal, however he may personally suffer under it. 

Again, there is almost certainly in prospect for us a demand 
for increased State expenditure in two directions—national defence 
and the amelioration in the condition of the poor. The latter 
object, at any rate, is universally admitted, and moreover, from 
the nature of things, precludes the attempt to meet it by any wide- 
spread recourse to indirect taxation as a source of revenue. The 
conclusion necessarily is that the additional burden will fall almost 
entirely upon the Income-tax payers—as at present, the owners of 
landed or invested property alone. 

Now what would seem, at first sight, a fairly obvious injustice, 
resulting from this present employment by us of direct taxation, 
is, I suppose, palliated or obscured, in the view of the poorer among 
such owners, by the immediate relief and the specious philanthropy 
of differential treatment. It may still, therefore, be preaching, in 
many cases, to deaf ears, if I venture to maintain once more, that 
in all direct taxation, except perhaps for some national crisis of 
life and death—at which we have happily not yet arrived—equality, 
i.e., simple rule-of-three proportion, is the only equity, and that 
it is, to say the least, unadvisable for anyone to have a voice in the 
imposition or disposal of this item of national revenue who does 
not personally contribute to it. 

On the reform which such views obviously suggest, in franchise 
rather than in finance, I cannot now speak further than to say that 
it does not appear likely at present to be brought about either by 
any influence of scientific theories on representation, or by any 
interchange of power between our existing political parties. In 
the last elections, most of the speeches on one or other of the 
orthodox sides partook of the nature, to my profane mind, of either 
bunkum or red herring. On the other hand, the blunt speeches of 
the Labour men, who would not be in favour of any such reform, 
went directly to their own point, evincing a consciousness of 
growing mastery, and a determination to use it, which marks them 
as a power to be reckoned with in the future, and, indeed, a very 
potent make-weight between the present heterogeneous assem- 
blages called the Conservative and Liberal parties. 

A reconciliation of the interests of Capital and Iabour—more 
broadly, of the propertied and the non-propertied classes—is the 
object of all workers for the future who combine common sense 
with philanthropy. But. it is surely one to be brought about by 
time and experience, by intelligent co-operation, by development 
of a genuine social feeling, not by levelling legislation and class 
crusades. I am speaking, or trying to speak, simply on general 
grounds without any reference to the present log-rolling Coalition, 
or extreme subordination of independence to party discipline. It 
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must, I think, be admitted that, if experience prove anything, 
there always will be, in our modern times, two such classes as 
specified above, the latter one much outnumbering the former : 
that the cleavage between the two, which it is the interest of 
both to close, is distinctly widened and emphasised by recent 
methods of taxation, and that the predominant tendency of a First 
Chamber, elected on a franchise with little or no property qualifica- 
tion, is, and must necessarily be, to consult the interests and 
feelings of the working class with comparatively scant regard for 
those of others. 

Among the patent results of this tendency are a readiness to 
incur great and indefinite national obligations, for purposes which, 
from their very philanthropic, and of course their popular, charac- 
ter, will render any future reconsideration or modification ex- 
tremely difficult; a high-handed disregard of inconvenience and 
expense borne, or injustice felt, by landowners and Income-tax 
payers—an injustice very obvious to those of the latter class who 
are near the lines of differentiation ; on the other hand, an evident 
reluctance ‘to urge upon the State-assisted poor that personal 
contribution which is essential, not only for purposes of economy 
but for the preservation of honest independence. As tothe further 
and more dfficult questions, how far a temporarily disciplinary 
treatment may be found necessary in the case of those who appear 
to have lost the ability or the inclination for self-help; how far 
‘made work,’ usually non-productive, can be employed by the 
State without doing more harm than good; and how far Tariff 
Reform may really prove of sufficient advantage as a remedy for 
unemployment to counterbalance its obvious difficulties and 
dangers, I venture no opinion. But it may surely be doubted 
whether such questions can be satisfactorily settled by a practically 
Single-Chamber government, predominantly representative of the 
poor or labouring class. 

The idea of a Single-Chamber Constitution is of course in terms 
repudiated by the leaders of the present Government; but the 
functions which it is proposed to leave to our Second Chamber are 
merely, on questions within the very elastic circle of finance, a 
nominal amount of revision and suggestion ; and on all cases what- 
ever, in the end, a bare suspensory power, which need not 
last beyond the first period of delay. For, whatever 
statutory enactments or conventional understandings may be 
made and entered into, common sense as well as_ juris- 
prudence shows that there is no reliance for the future to be 
placed in self-imposed limitations upon a Sovereign Legislative, 
unless supported by some balance of power within that Legislative 
itself. In the last resort the true sanction or security, for the 
maintenance of a constitutional rule or custom, lies in the proba- 
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bility that its infringement will be resented by so considerable a 
proportion of the members of the State as to make their resent- 
ment formidable, either in the old-fashioned way of revolt or in 
the more civilised modern method of passive resistance. 

It is by no means beyond the limits of possibility that matters 
might come to this, if the present legislative proposals are carried 
out to the full extent of virtually abolishing the co-ordinate legis- 
lative power of the House of Lords—now apparently the sole 
obstacle to the oppression of all other classes in the interest of one. 
The representative character which our immediate exigencies are 
forcing upon this body may sound new to some ears, but it is by no 
means without example either in our own history or elsewhere. 
On the latter, I confess I lay but little stress. Our present con- 
stitutional crisis has naturally called forth a host of comparisons 
between other Second Chambers or Senates and the English House 
of Lords. As a matter of general jurisprudence or political 
philosophy , I do not know that these have added much to Professor 
Lowell’s ‘Governments and Parties in Continental Europe.’ In 
their employment for solution of our present constitutional ques- 
tion, what they most clearly show, to my mind, is how very little 
practical conclusion, for us Englishmen, can be drawn from 
foreign parallels. Some of the bodies in question are, in certain 
respects, copied from the English model, as more or less correctly 
appreciated by its copiers, and often employed under conditions 
locally and historically very different from those of England. 
Some, again, are a direct result from the federal nature of the 
States to which they belong, and the constitutional consequences 
of this origin, however they may be in some cases, as in the 
United States of America, temporarily diminished or obscured, 
must always give some character of local representation to the 
whole body, which only appears to a very limited extent in our 
Scotch and Irish Lords of Parliament. Pure heredity plays a 
part, but not a very large part, in the still comparatively aristo- 
cratic constitutions of Austria and Prussia. Stability of judgment 
and independence of transient impulse, as compared with the more 
popular branch of legislature, are aimed at by a longer enjoyment 
of legislative power, together with the requisition of more mature 
age or proved experience in each individual member. The last 
are perhaps the only characteristics which one may venture to 
predict generally of the modern Second Chamber, one of them— 
maturity—being as yet notably absent from our own, while our 
life tenure, which I trust will be firmly maintained, has a decided 
advantage over the numerous terminal senatorships. 

To the above characteristics, which are in a greater or less 
degree almost universally accepted, I venture to add a third 
function or qualification, recognised in many foreign systems, and 
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lying historically at the basis or origin of our House of Lords, 
though it is now rather of a virtual than a direct or actual nature— 
the representation of property, or, generally, of other interests 
than those of labour. The first ancestors of our peers were impor- 
tant feudal tenants or officials, owing their summons by the King 
mainly to their possession of landed estate. The descent of land 
by primogeniture, and the right or liability of the heir to service 
in the field and in council, are so clearly connected that it is not 
worth while pausing to consider which is cause and which effect. 

To this original representation of property has, as every one 
knows, been added the much more numerous Creation of Peers on 
various grounds of personal distinction ; the rule of summoning the 
eldest son, as heir, to legislate in Parliament, being followed in 
all cases, whether there be or be not any subsisting representation 
of landed property or any continuance of personal competence. 
(To be brief I omit the case of Spiritual Peers and the few Law 
Lords.) 

The absurdity of the purely hereditary Legislative is admitted 
and needs no further remark. Neither do I propose to enter, 
except very briefly as an outsider, into the proposals for reform in 
the House of Lords. Few thinkers appear to question the advisa- 
bility of retaining an element of Peerage as, amongst other things, 
most useful material, under proper conditions and selection, for 
one portion among the new Lords of Parliament. There are many 
too, of whom I am one, who would deprecate any interference with 
the Crown’s power of creation, as at present exercised, except so 
far as to place some limit upon the recommendations of an indi- 
vidual ministry. This limitation would no doubt prevent the 
wholesale ‘swamping’ with which we have been occasionally 
threatened within the last year or two. But, I would ask, does 
any reasonable person really believe in a measure, depending upon 
so few and such exceptional precedents, being in the end urged 
by a Constitutional Premier and acceded to by a Constitutional 
Monarch, to overpower a House of Lords which, in the opinion of 
no small number among that Monarch’s subjects, is standing up 
for liberty and private property against Single-Chamber tyranny 
and Socialism ? 

On the immediate action, however, of the present Lords I 
shall postpone what I have to say to the end of this article, and 
deal briefly here with certain popular suggestions as to a reformed 
House. That some definite provision should be made for fuller 
representation therein of the Liberal party appears, I confess, to 
me not only a rather impracticable pious hope, but a misapprehen- 
sion of the real cleavage between the interests to be represented in 
our Parliament at large. In any Second Chamber there will 
always be a predominance of the Conservative over the Progressive 
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or Reforming element. That our own House of Lords has become 
‘the mere tool of the Conservative party ’ is, I submit, in view of 
actual events, rather a piece of party claptrap, unworthy of Pro- 
fessor Lowell, from whom it has been so freely copied. And 
undoubtedly the elimination of a merely hereditary qualification 
will further diminish the risk of unintelligent opposition to 
reforms. But, after all, in the view here taken, one main object 
of our improved Second Chamber is to be predominantly repre- 
sentative of the bourgeoisie and nobility combined, as the first is 
likely to become predominantly, though not of course entirely, 
representative of the non-propertied or labour class. That the 
latter, as an interest, or a class, not as a party, should also have its 
representatives in the Lords, with voting power and tenure pre- 
cisely equal to that of the rest, is a most desirable point in our 
reformed Second Chamber, and one by no means, as it seems to 
me, impossible of realisation. But, on the whole, what the 
present crisis seems to require is the recognition in our two legis- 
lative bodies, not of two parties, with bundles of principles or 
maxims accidentally or artificially assorted, but of two great 
interests, or members of our body politic, which ought to be 
regarded as equally essential to the common weal and equally 
entitled to an authoritative voice. 

Conference and compromise, which have been so effectually 
employed in obviating insane battles between Capital and Labour, 
will surely not fail to secure a more important unanimity in 
national politics, unless the chance of such unanimity is hopelessly 
debarred from the outset by the dogged resolution of one party 
not to bate an iota of its claims, which is a natural result of the 
dictum now, if ever, to be reconsidered that ‘the Commons must 
in the end prevail.’ 

Deadlocks, the favourite hypothesis of political critics, are 
not so likely to occur as people imagine, when reasonable English- 
men meet on equal terms. Whether, in cases of very equal 
division, it might not be reasonably concluded that the matter had 
better wait; or whether in such cases a moderate use of Royal 
creation might not better cut the knot by the addition of a few 
competent persons who would come in rather as arbitrators than 
party voters, may be left till so extreme an occasion arises. Above 
all things would I myself deprecate, with every respect for its 
supporters, a referendum to our present electorate, against which 
I heartily endorse all Lord Morley’s recent objections. I can quite 
understand the possible utility of such a referendum for a purpose 
for which I rather understood Mr. Balfour to have first 
given it his approval, i.e. to ascertain the real feeling of 
the poorer majority on the question of Tariff Reform— 
whether, for instance, the possibility of enhanced prices 
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in the cases of necessities, which they, of course, will feel 
most, would be compensated by that of higher wages and 
more employment. But as a final court of legislative appeal, or as 
a legislative body at all, I must demur to our English electorate, 
differing as it does so widely from that of Switzerland, the home 
of the Referendum. I may be allowed to doubt whether the same 
demurrer is not already being largely endorsed under the employ- 
ment of the same method in our Colonies and Dominions, and at 
any rate this amount of forecast may be hazarded, that, once 
established, the Referendum can never be permanently confined, 
as its admirers may intend, to a mere additional veto. 

In view of what has been said, there needs but little space to 
express the writer’s view as to the present duty or duties of the 
House of Lords. First, undoubtedly, comes that of publishing 
and discussing as soon as possible their proposals for their own 
much-needed reform. But in the meantime, before such proposals 
can take their final shape as a Bill, the Lords will be confronted 
with the Parliament Bill of the present Ministry and its three 
proposals, which are apparently to be regarded as ultimata, to be 
swallowed or rejected whole. 

Now it is, of course, somewhat invidious to require from others 
de l’audace for the discharge of a duty in which one can take no 
direct part oneself. Nevertheless, I venture to suggest that as to 
the first two of these proposals, compromise or amendment is out of 
the question, and the only proper thing for the Lords to do is to re- 
ject them in toto. With respect to the abolition of co-ordinate legis- 
lative power in general, there can surely be little doubt. To give 
up that power is, to all intents and purposes, to surrender their 
existence as a Second Chamber. With regard to money bills, 
there is everything to be said, on the score of convenience and 
reasonable expectation, for retaining the present practice as much 
as possible. But until some reform can be made in our electoral 
system that will render the gross injustice and class oppression 
with which we are now threatened less possible or less likely, the 
Lords must, as it seems to me, retain or reclaim the power both 
of amendment and rejection which they have never formally 
abandoned. 

The proposal for shortening Parliaments appears to me a 
desirable thing in itself, in spite even of the increased expense and 
disturbance which will result from more frequent elections ; but 
I do not think the arguments for or against it have much bearing 
upon the subject-matter of the present paper. 

E. C. Crarr. 
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EMINENCE AND HEREDITY 


Tue study of great men, their ancestry and their offspring, has 
always been of considerable interest to the world at large. There 
is a natural curiosity to know how genius is evolved, out of what 
material eminent men have been constructed, and by what means 
ability has been made available for the race. 

Until recent years there has been one great obstacle to bring- 
ing such studies even to a satisfactory beginning—an obstacle 
that the investigator has realised perhaps more acutely than his 
audience. We refer to the difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory 
independént standard of genius, of eminence or of ability. It is 
very easy to attribute ability to a man, and to find afterwards 
that one has deduced it unconsciously from the fact of the 
recognised ability of his parents; or to reverse the process, and 
to convince oneself that so-and-so cannot really have been much 
of a person, considering the known incompetence of his pro- 
genitors. With every wish to be fair, to act in the judicial spirit 
proper to a scientific study, the investigator of such problems of 
human inheritance has had to admit that he is but human, and, 
according to his temperament, is liable systematically to weight 
his scales either for or against his own particular conviction. 

When the late Sir Francis Galton undertook his study of the 
descent of ability and published in 1869 his results under the title of 
‘ Hereditary Genius,’ he made an estimate of the proportion of 
eminent men to the general male population, based on figures 
deduced from Routledge’s Men of the Time, a publication of 
which the place is now taken by Who’s Who, and checked that 
estimate by an investigation of the obituary notices published 
annually in the Times. The inquiry showed that about two 
hundred and fifty men of eminence may be expected to exist in 
every million of the male population, of the age of fifty and 
upwards. 

For the study of eminence and ability, we have now the great 
Dictionary of National Biography, which is the acknowledged 
authority for English biography. This work, then, put together 
with the utmost care and with very considerable accuracy by per- 
sons who were in no wise interested to confirm or even to consider 
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any particular view as to the inheritance or non-inheritance of 
great ability, forms an almost ideal independent standard of refer- 
ence for the student of English biography from the scientific 
aspect. It is interesting to note that, taking an estimate of the 
population of the British Isles throughout the historic ages, the 
editors of the Dictionary of National Biography arrive at much the 
same conclusion as Sir Francis Galton—namely, that about two 
hundred persons in évery million of the adult population have 
attained sufficient eminence to be enshrined in their volumes. 


The work which we proposed to undertake was an inquiry 
into the ancestry and offspring of men of ability, with a view 
of supplementing Galton’s work from the new evidence now 
available. We hoped to determine whether any particular sort 
of talent was more obviously heritable than any other; what 
conditions aided or prevented the establishment of ability; 
whether there was any truth in either of the two popular 
beliefs, the one that great men do not transmit their talents to 
their sons, the other that able parents have able children. It 
may seem paradoxical to say that, in our opinion, our researches 
have confirmed both these latter propositions. 

We set. forth on our investigations in the following manner. 
The supplementary Index volume of the Dictionary gives, in 
brief abstract, a list with details of proportionate length of all 
the 29,000 persons whose biographies appear in extended form 
in the main work. After much thought, we took a standard of 
over twenty lines of description in the Index volume as an assur- 
ance of eminence, while admission to the volume was ranked as 
evidence of ability. We may perhaps be allowed to say that 
these standards sometimes gave us results not at all in accord- 
ance with our own personal predilections, and that we were 
obliged to accept as eminent persons with whose names we had 
been unacquainted heretofore. Moreover, we often felt that 
literaty achievement was unduly emphasised as compared with 
ability of a more active or more administrative character. 

Considerations of time prevented us from attempting to 
include the whole series of volumes within the scope of our 
inquiry. Moreover, it seemed probable that a réasonable pro- 
portiun of the contents would give as definite a result as a 
survey of the whole publication. Beginning with the letter 
‘R,’ we analysed the volume down to the end of the letter ‘W’ 
—a range which included about a fifth of the total publication. 
Then, in order to get sufficient biographical details for our pur- 
pose and to exclude the necessity for dealing with persons still 
alive or only recently dead, we decided to consider only the 
ancestry and descendants and collateral relatives of men who had 
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lived between the years 1720 and 1820. This gave a list of 107 
persons, of whom seven were excluded—two as being members 
of the Royal Family ; two on account of sex ; two, Adam Smith- 
son, founder of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, and 
Richard Savage, the poet, who were of such uncertain parentage 
as to make figures concerning their relatives misleading; and 
one, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with his descendants, whom it 
seemed impossible to place definitely in any one of the three 
groups into which, for purposes of tabulation, we divided our 
material. 

After a short preliminary study of the material, it was 
decided to classify the men of eminence for the stated period into 
three groups. 

The first group contains those men who were born into a 
family possessing a peerage or themselves received peerages. 
Nearly the whole of this group consists of men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in politics or administration, either civil, 
military, or diplomatic. 

The second group consists of men of somewhat similar 
qualifications who did not receive peerages and were not born 
into families possessing that distinction. 

The third group is made up of men of eminence in literature, 
science, art, poetry, etc., and includes also divines and bishops. 
Only one member of this group, Alfred Tennyson, received a 
peerage. 

The following particulars were noted about each of the 
persons: The number of their fathers and fathers’ fathers, of 
their brothers and sisters and their children, of their father’s 
brothers and sisters and their children, of their sons and daughters 
and their children who had found admission to the Dictionary ; 
then the number of their mothers’ fathers and grandfathers, 
mothers’ brothers and sisters and their children, mothers’ uncles 
and aunts and their children who were likewise included. 

Figures were also collected, wherever possible, to ascertain 
how many children had been born to the parents of men of 
eminence. But it seems probable that the figures given refer 
more often to the number of children who grew up, rather than 
to the number of children actually born. This branch of our 
inquiry gives an average of about 4.5 children to the parents of 
men of eminence who lived between the years 1720 and 1820. 

Thirty-one men were included in the first group. We will 
give a list of their names : 


Sir James Ramsay, 1812-1860; 10th Earl and 1st Marquess of 


Dalhousie. 
Frederick John Robinson, 1782-1859; 2nd Baron Grantham and Ist 


Earl of Ripon. 
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George Bridges Rodney, 1719-1792; 1st Baron Rodney. 

Hugh Henry Rose, 1801-1885; 1st Baron Strathnairn. 

Lord John Russell, 1792-1878; 1st Earl Russell. 

Henry St. John, 1678-1751; 1st Viscount Bolingbroke. 

John Scott, 1751-1838 ; 1st Earl of Eldon. 

William Scott, 1745-1836; 1st Baron Stowell. 

John Sheffield, 1648-1721; 3rd Earl of Mulgrave and Ist Duke of 
Buckingham and Normanby. 

Charles Spencer, 1674-1722; 3rd Earl of Sunderland. 

John Charles Spencer, 1782-1845 ; 3rd Earl Spencer. 

Charles Stanhope, 1753-1816; 3rd Earl Stanhope. 

James Stanhope, 1673-1721; 1st Earl Stanhope. 

Philip Dormer Stanhope, 1694-1773 ; 4th Earl Chesterfield. 

Philip Henry Stanhope, 1805-1875; 5th Earl Stanhope. 

William Stanhope, 1690 ?-1756; 1st Earl of Harrington. 

Edward George G. Smith Stanley, 1799-1869; 14th Earl of Derby. 

Charles William Stewart (Vane), 1778-1854; 3rd Marquess of London- 
derry. 

Robert Stewart, 1769-1822 ; Viscount Castlereagh and 2nd Marquess of 
Londonderry. 

John Stuart, 1713-1792; 3rd Earl of Bute. 

Henry John Temple, 1784-1865; 3rd Viscount Palmerston. 

Edward Thurlow, 1731-1806; 1st Baron Thurlow. 

Thomas Thynne, 1734-1796; 3rd Viscount Weymouth and 1st Marquess 
of Bath. 

Charles Townshend, 1674-1738; 2nd Viscount Townshend. 

Charles Townshend, 1725-1767 ; 2nd son of the 3rd Viscount Townshend. 

George Townshend, 1724-1807; 4th Viscount and 1st Marquess Towns- 
hend. 

Horace Walpole, 1678-1757 ; Ist Baron Walpole. 

Horace Walpole, 1717-1797; 4th Earl of Orford. 

Sir Robert Walpole, 1676-1745 ; 1st Earl of Orford. 

Arthur Wellesley, 1769-1852; 1st Duke of Wellington. 

Richard Colley Wellesley, 1760-1842; 1st Marquess Wellesley. 


Twenty of these men were born into families possessing 
peerages, and in eighteen cases peerages or increase of rank were 
received. 

Of their relatives, thirty-five fathers and grandfathers, 
twenty-one brothers, sisters and their children, nineteen fathers’ 
brothers and sisters and their children, twenty sons and grand- 
sons, twenty-six mothers’ fathers and grandfathers, eight 
mothers’ brothers, and twelve mothers’ uncles and their sons are 
to be found in the Dictionary. We may classify these results 
somewhat differently by saying that fifty-four relatives of dis- 
tinction were on the fathers’ side, forty-six on the mothers’ side, 
and forty-one were brothers and sisters, children and grand- 
children, descendants of the parents of the eminent men. 

In the few cases where several members of a family have 
attained eminence, care has been taken not to count twice over 
any one person related to them. Each person as far as possible 
has been considered the first time that his name occurred. By 
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this means it is possible to get a more accurate estimate of the 
numbers of able members of a family, although the value 
obtained for the distribution of them in degrees of relationship is 
thereby rendered somewhat unsatisfactory. . It must be borne 
in mind that these numbers have been obtained by following up 
the cross references actually given in the Dictionary. They are 
certainly not exhaustive, more particularly in the case of the 
mothers’ relatives. 

Thus we find that these thirty-one men had between them 
141 separate near relatives of distinction, divided more or !ess 
equally between their fathers’ and their mothers’ sides 
respectively and the descendants of their parents, among 
whom we do not count the eminent men themselves. We shall, 
however, return hereafter to a consideration of three persons in 
this group : Lords Eldon, Stowell and Thurlow. 


Passing to the second group, which we must confess is some- 
what indeterminate in its characteristics, we have a list of eleven 
men, qualified for admission by reason of administrative talents 
--political, military, and civil—and therefore of somewhat the 
same type as Group I. Their names are as follows : 

Sir Robert Henry Sale, 1782-1845; Colonel. 

Sir Banastre Tarleton, 1754-1833; General and politician. 

William Charles Wentworth, 1793-1872; ‘‘ The Australian patriot.” 

Samuel Whitbread, 1758-1815; Politician. 

Sir Samuel Ford Whittingham, 1772-1841; Lieutenant-general. 

Samuel Wilberforce, 1805-1873; Bishop and man of affairs. 

William Wilberforce, 1759-1833 ; Philanthropist and politician 

John Wilkes, 1727-1797 ; Politician. 

Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, 1777-1849 ; General. 

James Wolfe, 1727-1759; Major-general. 

Sir Thomas Wyse, 1791-1862; Politician. 

These eleven men give us six or possibly seven relatives of 
distinction. Two pertain to the well-known Wilberforce family. 
Two are the sons of Wyse by his wife Laetetia, daughter of 
Lucien Bonaparte, to whose family we may attribute some share 
of their claim to distinction. We thus get an average of less 
than one apiece, none of whom are on the side of the mothers of 
the eleven men themselves. 


The third group contains fifty-eight men of eminence, and the 
list is one which includes some of the great names of English life 
and thought in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries : 

Charles Reade, 1814-1884 ; Novelist. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1723-1792; Portrait painter. 

George Romney, 1734-1802; Portrait painter. 

John Ruskin, 1819-1900; Author. 

Sir Edward Sabine, 1788-1883 ; General and man of science. 
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Sir George Gilbert Scott, 1811-1878; Architect. 

Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1832; Novelist. 

Richard Lalor Sheil, 1791-1851 ; Politician and dramatist. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1792-1822; Poet. 

Adam Smith, 1723-1790; Political economist. 

Tobias George Smollett, 1721-1771 ; Novelist and surgeon. 

Robert Southey, 1774-1843; Poet. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 1815-1881; Dean and author. 

Sir Richard Steele, 1672-1729; Author and politician. 

George Steevens, 1736-1800; Commentator on Shakespeare. 
George Stephenson, 1781-1848; Inventor and founder of railways. 
Laurence Sterne, 1713-1768; Humorist and sentimentalist. 
Dugald Stewart, 1753-1828; Philosopher. 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, 1818-1878; Historical writer. 
William Sturgeon, 1783-1850; Electrician. 

Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745 ; Dean of St. Patrick’s and satirist. 
Archibald Campbell Tait, 1811-1882; Archbishop of Canterbury. 
*James Napper Tandy, 1740-1803; United Irishman. 
*Thomas Telford, 1757-1834 ; Engineer. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, 1809-1892 ; Poet. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 1811-1863; Novelist. 

John Thelwall, 1764-1834; Reformer and lecturer on elocution. 
“Lewis Theobald, 1688-1744; Editor of Shakespeare. 

Connop Thirlwall, 1797-1875 ; Historian and Bishop of St. David's. 
Sir Benjamin Thompson (Count Rumford), 1753-1814 ; Man of science. 
James Thomson, 1700-1748 ; Poet. 

William Thomson, 1819-1890; Archbishop of York. 

John Toland, 1670-1722; Deist. 

Theobald Wolfe Tone, 1763-1798; United Irishman. 

John Horne Tooke, 1736-1812; Politician and philologist 
Richard Trevithick, 1771-1833; ‘‘ Father of the locomotive engine.” 
Anthony Trollope, 1815-1882 ; Novelist. 

*Joseph Mallord William Turner, 1775-1851; Landscape painter. 
John Tyndall, 1820-1893; Natural philosopher. 

Sir John Vanbrugh, 1664-1726; Dramatist, architect and herald. 
John Walter, 1776-1847; Chief proprietor of the Times. 
William Warburton, 1698-1779; Bishop of Gloucester. 

Thomas Warton, 1728-1790; Historian of English poetry. 

James Watt, 1736-1819; Engineer. 

Charles Wesley, 1707-1788; Divine and hymn writer. 

John Wesley, 1703-1791; Evangelist and leader of Methodism. 
Richard Whately, 1787-1863; Archbishop of Dublin. 

William Whewell, 1794-1866; Man of science. 

William Whiston, 1667-1752 ; Divine. 

Gilbert White, 1720-1793 ; Naturalist. 

*Joseph Blanco White, 1775-1841; Theological writer. 

*George Whitefield, 1714-1770 ; Leader of Calvinistic Methodists. 
Sir David Wilkie, 1785-1841; Painter. 

Nicholas Patrick Stephen Wiseman, 1802-1865; Cardinal-Archbishop of 


Westminster. 


William Hyde Wollaston, 1766-1828; Man of science. 

Charles Wordsworth, 1806-1892; Bishop. 

William Wordsworth, 1770-1850; Poet. 

Sir Christopher Wren, 1632-1723; Architect and mathematician. 


In the histories of these men given in our work of reference 
3H2 
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it is clear that great efforts have been made to trace the family 
history and to show a connexion with any person of distinction; 
yet we have practically no mention of relatives in six cases—those 
whose names are marked with an asterisk. It is therefore fair 
to conclude that of relatives of distinction they had none. For 
the remaining fifty-two we get the following figures : fathers and 
grandfathers, sixteen ; brothers and sisters and children, sixteen ; 
fathers’ brothers and sisters and their children, fourteen; sons 
and grandchildren, nine ; mothers’ relatives, six ; making a total 
of sixty-one persons, or about one relative of distinction apiece for 
the whole group, as compared with the 4.5 apiece realised by our 
first group. Thirty of these persons are on the father’s side, 
twenty-five are descendants of the parents, and only six can be 
assigned to the mother’s family. 


These results are very striking, and at first sight two possible 
explanations will occur to us. We might conclude that high 
administrative capacity was heritable while other aptitudes that 
bring distinction were not so, or were so in a much less degree; 
or we might assert that the possession of a peerage gave such 
advantages of position and environment that ability of a much 
lower type was able, in such families, to come to the front and 
to make an inordinately great mark, in previous as well as in 
succeeding generations. 

Indeed when we examine the professions followed by the 
fathers of the various kinds of eminent men in our third division, 
we may well feel inclined to accept the first explanation and to 
despair of finding any trace of inherited aptitudes in our list. 
Taking the artists, we read that Romney was the son of a West- 
morland builder and cabinet-maker ; Reynolds, of a Devonshire 
clergyman, in whose family there was some academic and mathe- 
matical ability ; Turner, of a London barber, and Wilkie, of a Scots 
minister. The poets do not give us any more help. Sir Walter 
Scott was the son of an Edinburgh lawyer; Shelley, of a baronet 
and country gentleman ; Tennyson, of a Lincolnshire clergyman ; 
Southey, of a Bristol linen-draper ; James.Thomson, of a Scots 
minister ; Wordsworth, of a Cumberland attorney and land- 
agent, while his mother was the daughter of a mercer. Of our 
inventors, Thomas Telford was the son of a shepherd ; George 
Stephenson, of a miner with some mechanical ingenuity; and 
James Watt alone may be thought to have inherited his talents 
from a father who was a contractor and mechanician of no great 
standing. 

If we consider for a moment the proposition involved in our 
second tentative explanation, which is, in fact, that opportunity 
makes other persons besides thieves, we shall at once be struck 
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by the paucity of relatives of distinction to be assigned to the 
two brothers, John Scott, Earl of Eldon, and William Scott, 
Baron Stowell, and to Edward Thurlow, Baron Thurlow—for 
besides a brother and nephew of Lord Thurlow’s (the latter a 
minor poet), no one of their kin appears in our survey, and this, 
in spite of the unique opportunities afforded to the Lord Chan- 
cellors of England for discerning merit in unappreciated relatives. 
The removal of these three men from the list would increase the 
average of distinction in that group to five relatives apiece. 

Again, it is difficult to see where any young kinsman of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds could have had a better environment for the 
development of artistic talents than in the studio of a great 
master ; yet, except two sisters, no other member of his family 
displayed any hereditary aptitude for art. Sir Christopher 
Wren’s son was neither an architect nor a man of science, nor 
did the children of Sir Walter Scott follow in their father’s foot- 
steps. Wordsworth’s children were not poets, nor were 
Romney’s son and his descendants painters, although a brother 
of the artist had considerable artistic power. 

Let us now turn to three names in our third group, which 
seem to be dissimilar from others in their division with regard to 
the number of their relatives of mark. These three names are 
those of John and Charles Wesley, with nine entries, the two 
Wordsworths, William and Charles (uncle and nephew), with 
six, and W. H. Wollaston, with four. These five men 
give us an average of four able relatives apiece, a number almost 
equal to the average of our first group, and their removal would 
diminish by one-third the average number of relatives of merit 
to be assigned to those men placed in group three ; leaving forty- 
two relatives of merit to be divided among fifty-three persons of 
distinction. 

All persons who are engaged in scientific research are taught 
to cherish their exceptions, for thereon often hangs the key by 
which new realms of knowledge may be unlocked. We will 
therefore consider these persons in some detail. 

The two Scotts were sons of a successful Newcastle coal- 
shipper and publican, and their mother was the daughter of a 
local tradesman. There was no reason to anticipate great ability 
from such a marriage, yet two out of their family of thirteen 
children attained to high eminence. But, since there was no 
other record of achievement in members of the degrees of relation- 
ship we have considered, in spite of the unusually favourable cir- 
cumstances in the way of the disposal of public patronage, we 
must conclude that the general level of ability in the family was 
not very high. To a certain extent these two men may be 
deemed, like the majority of persons in our third class, to be 
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‘sports.’ The same considerations apply to the case of the first 
Lord Thurlow, who was the son of a clergyman. He left no 
legitimate children, and his brother, Thomas, Bishop of Durham, 
is said to have ‘owed his advancement in the Church to the 
advocacy of his brother rather than to his own ability.’ 

If we consider the descendants of these three men, the general 
want of commanding ability is explained by the fact that no one 
of them contracted an alliance with a woman from whose for- 
bears we have the right to expect great hereditary qualities. 

Turning to our second three names, we find in the history of 
the Wesleys evidence of accumulating ability of precisely the 
same character as may be gained from a study of the majority of 
those comprised within the first group. We begin with their 
great-great-grandfather, Sir Herbert Westley of Westleigh, in 
the county of Devon, who married Elizabeth de Wellesley, an 
Irish lady. Their son Bartholomew (1595-1679), who held the 
sequestered livings of Charmouth and Catherston during the 
Commonwealth, married Anne, daughter of Sir Henry Colley of 
Carbury, county Kildare, and granddaughter of Adam Loftus 
(1533-1605), the Primate of Ireland. John (1635-1678), son of 
Bartholomew and Anne aforesaid, an Independent who was 
ejected from his living of Winterbourne Whitchurch at the 
Restoration, married a daughter of John White (1574-1648), the 
Puritan divine, called the Patriarch of Dorchester, a man who 
had had much to do with establishing a colony of Dorset men in 
Massachusetts. She was also a niece in some way of Thomas 
Fuller, the Church historian (1608-1661). To these two people 
were born several sons, of whom only one, Samuel (1662-1735), 
conformed and took orders in the Church of England. This 
Samuel, in his turn, when he selected Susana, daughter of 
Samuel Annesley, a Puritan nonconformist, and granddaughter 
of another John White (1590-1645), the well-known Parlia- 
mentarian, married into a family of appropriate characteristics, 
Out of a family of eighteen children, the fifteenth and eighteenth, 
John and Charles, attained high eminence. 

Men born of the stock whose putting together we have related 
above may be said to have sprung from a race well calculated to 
produce leaders of the type of nonconformity most nearly resem- 
bling the Church from which they broke off. 

If we consider the further fortunes of these men, we find that 
John, who published a paper in favour of celibacy and entered 
upon at least one unwise matrimonial project, married a woman 
risen from the rank of domestic servant, the widow of a London 
merchant, who had several children of her own. By her he had 
no children. Charles, on the contrary, who had considerable 
musical ability, as well as the gift of ready and effective versifica- 
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tion, married a Welsh lady, Sarah Gwynne, who had also musical 
talents, and, with her fine voice, led the singing at her husband’s 
meetings. Consequently we find that their two sons, Charles 
and Samuel, and a grandson, Samuel Sebastian, were endowed 
with great musical gifts. | Continued hereditary ability of the 
special type followed upon an appropriate marriage. 

Turning to the Wordsworth family, we find that John, father 
of the poet, an attorney and land agent by profession, was the 
son of a small landowner. John married Anne, daughter of 
William Cookson, mercer, of Penrith, by Dorothy Crackan- 
thorpe. Of their five children, two, besides William, had 
markedly the poetic temperament, Dorothy, the only sister, and 
John, the sea-captain, both of whom died childless. We will 
shortly follow the fortunes of the youngest child, Christopher. 
William married a schoolfellow, daughter of a man of business 
in Penrith, and though they had children and grandchildren, the 
gifts bestowed on the earlier family were not repeated. 

Taking the history of Christopher, a devout High Churchman, 
who ‘was a scholar of distinction and became Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, we find that he married a Quaker lady, 
daughter of Charles Lloyd, the banker and philanthropist, of Bir- 
mingham. This Charles Lloyd seems to have been a man of 
great practical ability and business capacity, qualities that 
remained characteristic of his family; his son, another Charles, 
was a minor poet of merit. Of the three sons of Christopher, the 
eldest, John, was a scholar, and became classical lecturer of 
Trinity College, while the two others, Charles, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, and Christopher, Bishop of Lincoln, were both men of 
scholarship, energy and ability—probably showing a very fair 
mingling of the parental capacities. 

The Wollaston family is one of the earliest instances in 
English society of the descent of scientific and philosophic ability. 
Until recent years it is probable that the formation of such 
families has been greatly impeded by the restriction of celibacy 
imposed on the Fellows of the colleges at both the Universities, 
where such men most do congregate. Again, we find that the 
continued transmission of the special qualities is to be attributed 
to the effect of appropriate marriages. 

W. H. Wollaston, physiologist, chemist and physicist, and 
his brother Francis John, natural philosopher, were the sons of 
Francis Wollaston (1731-1815), also a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and of his wife Anne Hyde, of Charterhouse Square, 
whose characteristics are not stated. The elder Francis was the 
son of another William, moral philosopher, whose principal 
work, Religion of Nature Delineated, went through many 
editions. The mother, Mary Fauquier, was a daughter of a 
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director of the Bank of England, and her brother, Francis 
Fauquier, F.R.S., Governor of Virginia, was also a distinguished 
writer on finance and economic subjects. A daughter of Francis 
and Anne Wollaston married William Heberden, F.R.S., an 
eminent physician, and their son, William MHeberden the 
younger, F.R.S., was likewise a distinguished physician and 
scholar, ‘whose success was aided by every favouring circum- 
stance of education, position, and family connexion.’ (Dictionary 
of National Biography.) 


Before we deal with the general results obtained from the 
survey of which we have given this brief account, there is a point 
to which it might be well more closely to direct the reader's 
attention. In the case of a man in whose family there is no 
previous record of ability, it seems as if the particular marriage 
of the parents had brought the required elements together in a 
manner which could not have been foreseen. Out of the 
hundreds of thousands of chance alliances, usually in the middle 
classes and seldom of a very low social standard, some one 
marriage will give birth to a man of eminence, but in what de- 
partment of life he will be eminent there is no means of pre- 
dicting. His coming seems to be the result of this one union, 
and to have no connexion with the previous family history. This 
point is emphasised by the frequent appearance of ability of the 
same type, but of a lesser degree, in the brothers and sisters of 
the eminent man of this class, while his other relatives rarely 
seem to rise to distinction. The figures we have given above do 
not show this point as clearly as it has beén impressed on the 
writers of this paper, because, to give one instance, the history 
of Dorothy Wordsworth, the sister, comrade and inspirer of 
William, is included in her brother’s entry, whereas Dorothy, 
the daughter, who published a slight book of travel, is given a 
separate entry. 

If we depart for a moment from our standard work of refer- 
ence and the dates within which we have limited our inquiry, 
we may recall the sisters Bronté, the brothers Tennyson, the 
Rossetti family, and other fraternal groups which could 
be added to that of Reynolds and his sister, Romney and his 
brother, the brothers Wilberforce, the two Southeys—poet and 
doctor respectively—the Scott brothers, the Thurlow brothers, 
the two Wordsworth groups, and the two pairs of Wesley 
brothers. 

But when we read the full biographies and make especial 
note of the marriages of our men of eminence in the third group, 
we realise that in so far as their talents have shown themselves 
unexpectedly and are at variance with those of their relatives and 
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associates, there is usually little chance of their contracting a 
marriage with a person possessing the corresponding qualities to 
their own. 

We do indeed get groups of people mating among each other 
in every region of specialised industry. We have probably whole 
classes possessing marked commercial, legal, industrial ability 
where like-to-like mating constantly occurs, and where the innate 
ability of the specialised type is duly graded from top to bottom 
of the group. These types are extremely valuable from the 
national point of view, and nothing can be more desirable than 
that they should persist and flourish in their own department of 
the communal life. The localised geographical distribution of 
the various departments of industry throughout the country prob- 
ably helps to secure this effect. But only in the cases of the few 
acknowledged leaders are their merits recorded in the Dictionary. 
As a rule they do not rise to a standard of importance to the 
nation which would justify their inclusion. 

The truth seems to be that in Groups II. and III. we are 
usually dealing with persons who are anomalies to their social 
surroundings, and by birth belong to classes where the most satis- 
factory performance of daily duties does not bring with it any 
public notice. Out of hundreds of thousands of such people, two 
or three only attain eminence and are enshrined in the Dictionary. 
If these men marry among their accustomed associates before they 
have risen to eminence, their children revert to the normal type of 
the family. If they wait for success, either they do not marry at 
all, or, marrying late in life, they prove unfertile or leave but few 
offspring. Only very occasionally, as in the case of Charles Wes- 
ley, do we get an instance of an admittedly appropriate marriage. 

But we do not know where to look for further chance mani- 
festation of ability, and in this sense our great men do not appear 
to transmit their ability to their descendants. 


When we turn to the list of names in our first group, and more 
especially when we read their family history and recall the gradual 
building up of the social life of the country, we are aware that, 
through long centuries, the national stock of political, adminis- 
trative, military, and legal talent has been separated out by a 
slow process of like-to-like mating and the formation of a class 
which, if not apart from, is undoubtedly distinct from, the general 
mass of the population. Now administrative ability is essential 
to a nation at every stage of its development, and consequently 
has been sorted out earlier and possibly to a far larger extent than 
any other characteristic, by the mere fact of successful national 
development through the last thousand years of history. From 
intermarriages among the picked members of this class, we obtain 
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a constant and assured succession of men of a certain type of 
ability and character. We have created the conditions which we 
failed to find in the life-history of the majority of members of 
Groups IT. and ITI., and to the absence of which we were forced 
to attribute the failure of the hereditary principle. From a con- 
sideration of our first list, we can say emphatically that able 
parents have able children. 

It is impossible to call attention individually to all the brilliant 
and appropriate marriages in our first group. To do so would be 
to rewrite a great portion of the social and political history of 
England during the eighteenth century. Thus we cannot doubt 
that the fortunes of the Stanhopes were largely bound up in the 
two marriages with members of the Pitt family, and that the 
Robinsons have gained in quality what they lost in quantity 
through the marriage with the co-heiress of Philip Yorke, second 
Earl of Hardwicke (himself the son of a Lord Chancellor and 
Margaret, niece and eventual co-heiress of Lord Somers, another 
Lord Chancellor), and his heiress wife. Indeed all the pedigrees 
of the persons in our first group well repay careful study, more 
especially those of Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland, 
with his extraordinary family record, to which Galton called 
attention, of Lord John Russell, with some ten near relatives of 
distinction, of the Townshends, the Wellesleys and the Stewarts. 


When we look at our subject from the point of view of numbers 
alone, we cannot fail to be struck by the immense accumulation 
of ability of a special sort in one small class of persons. Our 
standard of eminence gives us in all about one hundred names for 
the period considered. Of these names, thirty-one, or about 
one-third, belong to the minute section of the community who 
inherit or acquire peerages, and of the total number, 212, of near 
relatives of distinction, 141, or about two-thirds of the whole 
number, must be assigned to the same group. As we have said 
before, we believe that the Dictionary tends to underestimate the 
claims to distinction of ability of that type specially associated 
with members of this class. 

It will be said that, in all the cases named, the effect of environ- 
ment has been great, as it was in the case of the Wesleys and 
Wollaston. That is undoubtedly so, and rightly so. No greater 
good fortune can befal] an able man, or the nation to which he 
belongs, than that he should be born into a family of character, 
ability, and achievement of like sort to his own. It is exactly 
this good fortune that the creation of families with such marked 
hereditary talents brings within the realm of assurance. 

But, as we have seen, the environment does not produce the 
succession of able men out of the majority of instances that make 
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up by far the larger portion of Groups II. and III. 1u so far 
as they represent exceptions to the normal attributes «uf the 
families and classes to which they belong, they appear to be of 
little value to the racial possibilities of the nation. No doubt the 
struggle to rise above the mediocre level of their surroundings has 
been most severe, purely owing to the lack of the suitable home 
environment, and greater persistence has been required to over- 
come depressing circumstances. But even when the rise has 
taken place, the next generation seems seldom able to profit by 
the vantage-ground. 

Thus it appears that we can only secure a constant succession 
of the various types of ability, and we can only make certain that 
that ability should have all ‘the favouring circumstances of 
education, position, and family connexion,’ by some application 
of the hereditary principle. 


This aspect of our subject leads us to a consideration of the 
meaning and uses of the class distinctions that exist among us 
and have existed, as far as we can tell, in every successful 
civilisation. 

It is impossible on this occasion to dwell at all fully on this 
most complex and almost unstudied branch of sociology. We 
must realise, however, that any social phenomena which are as 
widely spread and as deeply ingrained as class distinction and 
class association must be playing some useful, probably some 
essential part, in the biological development of society, and that 
they are probably absolute necessities for successful and healthy 
social evolution. Laboriously we subdivide our animals into classes 
and cherish the distinctions among them : dogs that hunt by sight 
and dogs that hunt by scent, horses for speed and horses for 
strength, sheep for mutton and sheep for wool. All these efforts 
on our part are attempts to make available to the utmost degree 
the qualities latent in the canine, equine, or ovine races. We 
cannot get all the best out of any one species without specialisation 
and inbreeding. 

And on this analogy it appears probable that the class distinc- 
tions and segregation of type which exist among us and in all 
civilised races have a real evolutionary meaning—that they appear 
and grow with civilisation, multiplying as the needs of man 
increase, crystallising out as the fields of his activity separate pro- 
gressively from each other—that they also are approved methods 
for securing specialisation and development in the inherent 
abilities of mankind through social association and its corollary of 
like-to-like mating. Whether it would be possible or even 
desirable to join families of constant emotional and artistic gifts 
is a very difficult problem. We may well question whether the 
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balance of such wayward and elusive talents and perceptions be 
not too subtle for any systematic creation. But it is clear that, 
by the habit of association and the custom of intermarriage among 
families of similar type, social conditions can be established and 
maintained by which certain sorts of ability, depending on a com- 
bination of character and intellect, can be brought into existence 
and made available for national purposes in constant and regular 
succession. 


W. C. D. ann C. D. WHETHAM. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PORTUGAL 
IN THE ’SIXTIES 


Ir was in the winter of 1859 that I first met the good and charming 
Princess Stephanie of Hohenzollern, the future Queen of Portugal, 
whose early and tragic death aroused at the time so much sym- 
pathy and interest. She was even then engaged to Don Pedro, 
an exceptionally gifted young Sovereign, whose head and heart 
gave promise of a most felicitous reign and happy days for the 
country he was to govern. 

The Princess Stephanie was, when I saw her at Weimar, under - 
the protection of the Princess of Prussia, later Empress Augusta 
of Germany. This kind and highly endowed Princess loved to 
have young girls about her, and as her own ladies were of mature 
age, she often borrowed me from her daughter-in-law (the Princess 
Frederic William of Prussia, Princess Royal of England), whose 
lady in waiting I was. 

The Princess of Prussia had come to Weimar to be present at 
the birthday of her beloved mother, the Grand Duchess Maria 
Palowna of Saxe-Weimar, who was the eldest daughter of the 
Emperor Paul of Russia and the sister of the Emperor Nicholas. 
The Grand Duchess was a most venerable and dignified old lady, 
the very prototype of a great and benign Princess. Her children 
adored her, and the Princess of Prussia never missed coming to 
her mother’s birthday wherever she might be at the time. 

The Princess of Prussia had not, at that period, won for herself 
the sympathies of the nation, but those who knew her well appre- 
ciated her great qualities and were not astonished that, when more 
scope was given to them, as Queen and Empress, public opinion 
should have entirely veered round in her favour. 

She had a slightly stilted way of speaking and a rather artificial 
manner, contracted from having been obliged as a child to make 
“cercle’’ before the trees of the parks belonging to the castles 
where the Grand-ducal family happened to be living, each tree 
representing a gentleman or lady of the court, to whom she had to 
say an amiable thing. 
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It was the middle of a very hard winter and we started from 
Berlin in the dark, arriving at Weimar after midnight. During 
nearly the whole of the journey the Princess insisted upon reading 
out the papers to me, which she could only accomplish by sitting 
upon the arm of the seat, so as to get as near as possible to the 
dingy and dirty oil-lamp of the unwarmed ordinary railway com- 
partment in which we were travelling. When I begged to be 
allowed to read out to her she said, ‘No, no, dear child, you must 
not try your young eyes.’ 

The next morning when I went to the Princess’s rooms I found 
the Princess Stephanie already there. She had come from her 
home at Duesseldorf, where she lived with her parents. Her 
father was the head of the Roman Catholic and non-reigning 
branch of the Hohenzollern and her mother was one of the three 
daughters of the charming Stephanie Beauharnais, the niece of 
Joséphine, and whom Napoleon married (very much against the 
young man’s will) to the Duke of Baden. 

The Princess Stephanie was to accompany the Princess of 
Prussia that morning to some function, from which I had been 
dispensed, as the day happened to be a sad and recent anniversary 
for me. She was dressed in a pink silk frock, in spite of the 
intense cold. The rest of her attire bespoke the Spartan simplicity 
in which she had been brought up. Her soft brown hair framed 
the round and childlike contours of her face. . There was some- 
thing angelic in her expression, which was most attractive and 
endearing. Two or three months later, as she stood decked out in 
regal splendour in the Hedwigs-kirche, the great Catholic fane 
of Berlin, she looked a beautiful young Queen. She was married 
by procuration to her brother, who accompanied her to Lisbon. 

Don Pedro had sent rich and gorgeous presents to his bride, 
by the Duc de Loulé, the Marquis de Ficalho and many other 
Portuguese nobles, some of them accompanied by their wives, 
who were to be the Queen’s ladies. The Marquis of Ficalho, who 
looked the very incarnation of one of Valasquez’ portraits, high- 
bred, tall and extremely thin, with a pointed white beard, refused, 
when it came to his turn to kiss the Queen’s hand, to kneel as 
the others had done. He said, ‘Je ne m’agenouille que devant 
Dieu etma Dame.’ la Reinha Estafania, as she was now called, 
smiled and put out her hand. 

This young Princess, who was as noble-minded as she was 
lovely, was carried off a few months after her marriage by a 
mysterious illness, perhaps diphtheria, which in Portugal was 
unknown. Don Pedro never recovered her loss, and when a little 
more than a year afterwards he fell ill of typhoid, to which one 
or two of his brothers succumbed at the same time, there were 
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some who said that he had allowed himself to die, though others 
attributed his death to other causes. 


When we arrived at Lisbon, Don Luiz, Don Pedro’s brother, 
had been on the throne about five years. He was a fair, fat, 
amiable, blue-eyed little Sovereign, fond of cooking German dishes 
in bis own private kitchen, and with a quite remarkable talent for 
the violin. 

He had married three years before Maria Pia, the daughter of 
King Victor Emmanuel of Piedmont. She was fourteen when 
she arrived in Portugal. When I first saw her at the New Year's 
reception of 1867 she was seventeen. She startled me by her 
peculiar beauty. She was tall and stately, though very thin, but 
her shoulders were broad and she moved well. No smile ever 
flickered over her small pale face, which was overshadowed by 
a forest of reddish golden hair. Her turquoise-blue deep-set 
eyes gazed with a farouche expression, very like her father’s, 
from under russet-coloured brows. She wore a pale blue satin 
gown, absolutely simple except for a piece of priceless lace swathed 
around her shoulders. Chains of pearls and rubies were wreathed 
about her head, her neck and arms. It was with difficulty that 
she could be induced to speak to strangers, perhaps from shyness, 
but she clung with passionate affection to everything Piedmontese 
and was very communicative to her father’s Envoy and his wife, 
though she was an English lady. Report says that at present she 
clings with equal fidelity to everything Portuguese, and, indeed, 
she has returned to a transformed country ; instead of Piedmont, 
she has found Italy, of which she even barely knows the language, 
much less the habits of the people! They, who knew her very 
well, always said that she was a very fine character.* 

She lived in the great and solemn Palace of the Ajuda, where 
I sometimes went to see her, for on every Thursday afternoon she 
received any of the ladies whom she knew. The Portuguese ought 
to be moved by the sad fate of this Princess who came to them 
a mere child, and felt so lonely and forlorn during the first years 
of her stay there that she wrote on the walls of her Palace the 
pathetic words ‘Je m’ennuie!’; and who yet has become so 
passionately attached to the country of her adoption that her exile 
from’ it, even after the ghastly events of two years ago, appears 
a crowning misfortune. 

Though I do not remember ever hearing that there were any 
court festivities, and the King and Queen lived in the most retired 
way, they were even then very much pressed for money, and in a 
letter from Sir Augustus Paget, written to Lord Stanley, he says 


* My husband was appointed as British Envoy Extraordinary to Portugal in 
Septembe: 1866. 
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on February 26, 1867: ‘ The intended journey of the King and 
Queen to Paris, London, etc., has now become pretty generally 
known and causes great dissatisfaction, at which one cannot 
wonder much in the notoriously impoverished condition of the 
Royal as well as the public treasury. To defray the expenses of 
the journey, the King has, it is said, contracted a loan in London, 
and it is well known that he is already much in debt. They are, | 
believe, to go to Italy after Paris and London.’ 

It will be seen by this that the financial embarrassments of the 
Royal family, which contributed so much to the present discontent 
in Portugal, dated already from King Manoel’s grandfather, nearly 
fifty years ago. 


A month later Sir Augustus refers to the same subject: ‘I 
hear rumours that the King’s journey abroad is to be given up and, 
considering his pecuniary position, it would be the wisest thing 
he could do. To obtain the necessary money he would have to 
mortgage the Braganza estates, and to enable him to do this he 
must apply for a law to the Cortes, as they are entailed upon his 
eldest son. If the application is made, it will be grounded on 
the plea that the money asked for is to improve those estates, 
whereas everyone knows the real purpose to which it will be 
devoted.’ 

And then again on the 30th of March : 

‘There seems to be great mystery and uncertainty about the 
Royal movements. Some say the journey is postponed and my own 
impression is, that it forcibly must be so, but the Queen is exceed- 
ingly annoyed, and last night it was said no decision had really been 
taken. One thing is certain however, that they can’t go without 
any money, and as the Royal treasury is as empty as the public 
one, this money will have to be borrowed, and moreover the 
sanction of the Cortes to the King’s leaving the country must be 
obtained, and King Fernando’s opposition overcome. I don’t 
see how all this can be done in a week.’ 


T will not enlarge upon a description of Lisbon, as all that ever 
can be said about it has been said by Lord Byron and Beckford, 
but I must dwell for a moment upon the ecstatic sensations the 
first experiences of the real South awakened in me after having 
passed so many years in the extreme North. 

I had at Southampton retired to my cabin amidst bitter 
November sleet and rain. When two days later I emerged on the 
sun-bathed deck, to listen to the strains of music and inhale the 
scent of orange groves which came wafted on a gentle breeze from 
unseen shores, I felt intoxicated with happiness. Another day 
brought us to the mouth of the Tagus, and there we were informed 
that we should not be allowed to land at Lisbon, but must undergo 
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five days’ quarantine on the opposite shore, becduse, though we 
had a clean bill of health, the choleta had been’ in England in the 
summer. 

We had to go into the Lazzaretto, a kind of fort on a cliff over- 
looking the Tagus, a place where one was much more likely to 
catch an illness than get rid of one. The discomfort of this estab- 
lishment cannot be described. The beds were simply boards with 
coarse sheets over them. The furniture was of the most common 
and uncompromising kind, the food absolutely uneatable ; in fact, 
it was.an establishment for fleecing the wretched foreigner whose 
ill luck lands him isto this den, for the prices were far above those 
of the most sumptuous hotels in Paris or London. Whilst shut 
up in this prison we were not allowed to sce our friends except 
across an abyss about twenty feet wide and with gratings on both 
sides, through which we had to shriek out. 

In a private letter to Lord Stanley, Sir A. Paget, after touch- 
ing upon the extremely antiquated and inconvenient custom-house 
regulations, goes on to say : ‘I don’t know whether it is because 
I have been a recent sufferer, but I certainly feel very strongly 
that if ever the present negotiation takes a practical turn we ought 
to insist upon the modification of their sanitary laws. Here we have 
in a free and constitutional country a body which, avowedly totally 
independent of the Government, is exercising the most unlimited 
powers in the most arbitrary manner. You can have no concep- 
tion the injury it does to trade, not to speak of the inconvenience 
to travellers. It is atrocious that people coming from a clean port 
and in a ship with a clean bill of health should be subjected to 
be detained for any number of days in prison, at the caprice of 
this medical board, and as the term of observation is generally 
longer for merchandise than it is for passengers, the annoyance 
and loss to the mercantile community is much greater.’ 

This horrible quarantine was the cause of my missing one of the 
most remarkable sights of the nineteenth century—the shower of 
falling stars which took place at midnight on the 14th of November 
1866. The hours dragged on so slowly that I sought consolation 
in sleep. 

We were not allowed outside the prison walls, and the only 
place we had to pace about in was a small sandy court. 

We departed with sighs of relief, but not without my husband 
leaving many forcible wishes behind him, for an unwashed nation, 
that dared to lock up clean and healthy English people in their 
disgusting Lazzarettos. We lived at first in a large hotel which 
stood on the square where we landed. On waking the first morn- 
ing, I was fascinated by the charm of outdoor southern life. The 
noise, the bustle, the colour under the blue vault of heaven, with 
a sun such as I had hardly ever seen in July, and all this in the 
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second halt of November! There were half-naked fishers with 
their nets and Callegos women gracefully balancing great 
water barrels on their heads; children selling lemons and 
oranges and fruit of which I did not even know the name, 
women with the straight black cloaks and white kerchief on their 
heads, a dress. which in Portuguese is called ‘Capot e lenzo,’ 
and the fan, without which no lady or beggar-girl is ever seen, 
and men screaming out their wares with strange wild cries, which 
I never learnt to understand. It all appeared enchantment to me. 
We at once set to work to find a house, for though Lord Stanley 
had told my husband we were only to stay six months at Lisbon, 
a change of Government during that time might have also changed 
this disposition. 

We soon found a very delightful house high up in the Rua San 
Francisco, where it widens into a little square. Though only a 
stone’s throw from the most animated part of Lisbon I never, 
during the six months I was there, saw a carriage pass, except 
those that drove up to our door. It was utterly deserted. The 
house itself put me in mind of a gilt cage, it was so smart and 
frivolous. It was full of light and sunshine, but its great charm 
was a little garden which seemed to hang in mid air almost above 
the Tagus. Fathoms below, roofs were piled upon roofs, and the 
eye ranged over the half of Lisbon and the wide blue river to the 
marble walls of the Almeida and the purple lines of the Arrabidi 
mountains. 

In the garden stood pepper trees, magnolias and aromatic 
shrubs, the walls of the house, which on two sides formed the 
boundary, were covered with camellias as large as saucers, ranging 
from pale yellow to flaming red, and the mauve blossoms of a 
Wistaria fell in thick fringes over the slender banisters which 
encircled the garden east and west. 

A rather unpleasant surprise was vouchsafed to us when we 
proposed giving our first dinner. We found that all our plate- 
chests had been rifled in the custom house. Nor were we able to 
recover any of the stolen articles, though we engaged detectives, 
who traced them, but after some time gave us to understand that 
they were under orders to desist. 

There was no real political work in Portugal, but a number of 
rather annoying current questions and the dilatory and not very 
straightforward dealings which my husband had to encounter tried 
his patience to the utmost. I will give some extracts from his 
private letter to Lord Stanley in which he speaks of the affair of 
Consul Vines, and which will give a picture of what the state of 
things in Portugal was then. After having said that the Prime 
Minister M. Cazal Ribeiro, whenever a thing does not go as he 
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wishes, ‘Speaks more like a disappointed child, who has been 
baulked of a pretty toy, than a sensible man having the interests 
of his country at heart,’ he continues, ‘I am afraid this affair of 
Consul Vines will give a great deal of trouble. .. . Even taking 
the Portuguese version of the case, I do not, I confess, see that 
they have much to allege against him, and certainly their secret 
and underhand proceedings are not to be justified.’ It appears 
that Mr. Vines had stated that the ill-feeling against him had 
been got up by one of the members of the Cortes and that M. Cazal 
Ribeiro had been strongly influenced by this and had taken part 
against him. 

Sir Augustus continues : ‘ However all this may be, I perfectly 
understand that we must try for a peaceful settlement of the affair, 
and I shall again call upon M. Cazal in a day or two, when perhaps 
he may be in a more reasonable temper than he was just after his 
disappointment about the treaty.’ 

Then a few days later : 

‘T send you the result of my appeal to M. Cazal Ribeiro in the 
case of Mr. Consul Vines, and it has been, I am sorry to say, very 
unsatisfactory. Everything which has been done is, according to 
him, in conformity with the usual mode of procedure and law in 
Portugal, and the report of the legal adviser to the Legation sup- 
ports his assertion. 

‘I can only say under these circumstances that it is a great pity 
we gave up Conservatorial Court, for a more unjust system of 
procedure it seems to me difficult to imagine. Conceive an accusa- 
tion brought against a man in England, the magistrate conduct- 
ing a secret trial, behind his back and unbeknown to the accused, 
and consigning him to the Old Bailey on the evidence produced 
in this secret ordeal, which he has no opportunity of replying to.. 
To me it seems like condemning a man without any trial at all, 
for of course when the real trial comes on, the bias of the jury 
must be against the accused by reason of the verdict already 
pronounced against him, which verdict has been obtained behind 
his back. M. Cazal Ribeiro says such is the universal law on the 
Continent. I know not how this is, but if it’s the case it is another 
reason why I thank God I’m an Englishman and not a foreigner ! ’ 

‘M. Cazal Ribeiro disclaims as you will see any personal feeling 
in the affair, and it is possible that he speaks the truth, but the 
visit I received from the Deputy of St. Michaels will not fail to 
strike you in connexion with what Mr. Vines says, as to his 
being employed in the business.’ How this business ended I do 
not remember, nor do I find any more allusions to it, but in the 
next letter Sir A. says : 

‘T wish T could think that I take too gloomy a view of the 
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state of things, but all my information is derived from the most 
authentic sources, and there can be, it seems to me, but one infer- 
ence. No wonder,as you say, that we find so much difficulty in 
getting our claims settled. If they would only be good enough to 
answer, it would be something, but they don’t even condescend to 
do this. I have three cases now to which I can’t obtain a reply, 
notwithstanding my repeated applications. Cazal thinks I sup- 
pose, that if he can only get to the day of his departure with the 
King, he will be all right, at all events for some weeks. I do not 
wish to appear cynical in my despatches, but the fact is, the 
whole machine is rotten from top to bottom, and it is such a pity, 
for there never was a country possessing more natural elements 
for prosperity. There is said to be a great deal of agitation in the 
country especially in the North, but I shall not be surprised to 
see it settle down.’ 

There is no doubt that a country which once had the mines of 
Golconda at its disposition, and suddenly lost this source of untold 
wealth, was in a most difficult position, and the nation’s charac- 
ter, or rather want of character, failed to adapt itself to the new 
situation. 

Nobody can tell into what the recent events in Portugal will 
develop, but there is no doubt that this splendid country, adminis- 
tered by an incorrupt, intelligent and frugal Government, might, 
like Egypt, be transformed out of poverty and misery into one of 
the most thriving, most prosperous and happy countries of the 
world. 

M. Cazal Ribeiro may have been very tiresome in business, 
but he afforded us constant amusement; the clever and witty 
American Envoy, Mr. Harvey, was quite especially entertained 
by the Prime Minister’s vagaries. 

M. Cazal was still young, small, dark, slight and alert ; he was 
involved in everlasting flirtations. At that time he was devoted 
to a piquante brunette, who, however, showed a certain ‘ pen- 
chant’ for a very young, good-looking and lively attaché of our 
Legation. He was a mere boy, and spent the time during which 
he. did not copy despatches in the nursery playing with my 
children. He was, however, a thorn in M. Cazal’s side. Mr. 
Harvey, who was just as much tried by the latter’s business 
methods as my husband was, mischievously encouraged this sport, 
and I, who had not forgiven M. Cazal for baulking us in the 
recovery of our plate, own to having thoroughly enjoyed the fun; 
besides which, whenever he came to dine with us, I used to vex 
his spirit by saying it was so fortunate we had that fine Govern- 
ment plate, or we should not have the pleasure of seeing him at 
our table, as all our plate had disappeared in the most mysterious 
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way. Mr. Harvey used to be in fits of laughter when at balls and 
parties, assiduously frequented by M. Cadéal, he peered round the 
doors trying to avoid me. The whole thing was infinitely droll, 
more like the happenings in an opera bouffe than in real and 
serious life. 

Lisbon was during the winter a very gay town. Society 
appeared to me to be a mixture of Louis XV. manners and usages 
and Alice in Wonderland. It was a never-ending source of sur- 
prise and amusement to those who had sufficient sense of humour 
and romance to see the picturesqueness and not mind the incon- 
venience. Countess Penafiel gave brilliant balls. She was the 
daughter and heiress of Count Penafiel, and had fallen in love with 
a penniless Brazilian, whom she was forbidden to marry. She 
did so, however, after her father’s death, and the hospitality and 
extravagance of her house was unbounded. Then there was the 
Duke of Palmella, who also held his title from his wife, a very 
frequent occurrence in Portugal. The Duchess was a nice quiet 
woman, half English through her mother. Their dinner parties 
were what one might imagine banquets to have been in the days 
when Portugal held sway over Peru. The viands were, it is true, 
rather weird and eerie, but the topaz-coloured port flowed in 
goblets, dusty perhaps, but of untold value. Golden pheasants 
sat, feathers and all, on platters of embossed vermeille, and there 
were other contrivances such as are only recorded at marriage 
festivities in the Middle Ages. 

The King and Queen never appeared in society, but the King’s 
father, Don Fernando, a very clever agreeable man, went to great 
Portuguese houses. He was very. tall and good looking, and spoke 
German with the strongest Coburg accent. He was married mor- 
ganatically to a German actress, whom he had created Countess 
Edla, but he did not then, as later on, introduce her into 
society. Lisbon was not yet ripe for this innovation. He lived at 
Cintra in his castle of La Penha, on one of the highest peaks, 
The steep slopes of this mountain are covered with gigantic 
camellia trees, which are studded with thousands of coral blossoms 
all through the winter. Under them grows the aromatic white 
Mediterranean heath, often six feet high. 

There were many very beautiful women at Lisbon in those 
days. The most remarkable one was the Marchesa Ficalho, who 
looked from head to foot like the ‘Donna Inez’ of Romance. 
There were also some very good looking Spanish exiles, driven 
away from Madrid by the constantly changing régime. The 
diplomatic corps was particularly well composed, and lived to- 
gether in amity like a large family. The Russian Legation 
especially was a great resource. Both the Minister and his wife 
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were Poles, who spoke English to perfection. They were a 
middle-aged couple, and spent their life under a pear-tree in their 
garden, where they gave everybody who came to see them an 
excellent cup of caravan tea. Their hospitality was unbounded, 
like the kindness of their hearts. They as well as their secre- 
taries were great whist players, in fact everybody at Lisbon 
was, and when one went to a party all the rooms were filled 
with innumerable whist tables, and there was hardly anybody 
to speak to. 

Prince Alfred (Duke of Edinburgh) came with his ship and 
remained about a month. He and his suite went out a great deal, 
and were most popular in society. Many of our men-o’-war used 
to come and lie in the Tagus, and we sometimes went on board 
for Divine service, which I always thought most impressive in 
those wonderful surroundings. 

The English church at Lisbon, situated at the highest point of 
the town, stands in the most beautiful cemetery in the world. 
Huge cypresses rise into the translucent sky, and _ scarlet 
geraniums, with stems as thick as trees, wind in and out of the deep 
green branches and cover every marble tomb and iron railing. 
Beyond the whitewashed wall, lavishly draped with crimson Bou- 
gainvilleas, the azure river melts into the azure hills. The glow 
and richness of all this red and blue and deep green, with little 
patches of pure white wall, is such as no words can render. The 
peace and brightness of this God’s Acre is very touching. Many 
English are buried there, for Lisbon always was full of them. 

Once only I was induced to go to a bull-fight, for I was told that 
there was no cruelty attending them, as the horses that were used 
were good ones and never were hurt. Unfortunately for me, the 
first bull that came into the ring was a very savage one, and imme- 
diately badly gored a man, who was carried away, upon which he 
turned upon another one, whom he killed. I fled, wondering 
what people could find in such pastimes. It is certain that such 
spectacles must rouse cruelty, the worst of all passions, in the 
breasts of the onlookers, and very much retard the moral advance 
of a nation. 

All the accounts of the great earthquake of 1758 had a weird 
fascination for me, and the fact that the word ‘earthquake ’ could 
‘never be mentioned at Lisbon, as it was considered as tempting 
Providence, made the fascination even greater. I visited with 
curiosity the ruins of the Carmine church, which was still lying 
as it fell, and any other vestiges I could find of this fearful com- 
motion of nature. A tidal wave 60 feet high swept up the Tagus 
and over Blackhorse Square (thus christened by the British tar 
on account of the equestrian statue in the middle) and swallowed 
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up 20,000 people. The impression and the horror have never been 
effaced from the minds of the people, and a stranger who dares 
to allude to an earthquake is at once peremptorily silenced. The 
old gardens of Lisbon had a most mysterious attraction for me. 
They had been laid out in the splendid days, when the gold mines 
of Peru were at the disposal of the great nobles, but now no mor- 
tal foot ever trod their moss-grown paths, except the girls who 
gathered the lemons and oranges. ‘They were full of thick high 
hedges, moss-grown statues, and quaint devices, and my children 
and I used to run along and play amongst their enchanted green 
mazes, without any fear of ever being disturbed. 

Sometimes we drove to the beautiful Moorish cloisters of 
Belem, with the fountains and the rose trees in their courts, or to 
the shore beyond, where the Tagus flows into the Atlantic, the 
very place where the Royal fugitives embarked the other day. 

Some miles inland lay the vast gardens of the Countess Farobo, 
a very great lady, whose husband had long been Governor of 
Madeira, where they dispensed princely hospitality to all the 
English wintering there. These gardens were full of strange, 
wild, untended flowers, even in the middle of winter. The Portu- 
guese ladies never had a flower in their rooms, for they feared 
their strong scent, but finding that I loved them they filled my 
house with nosegays. 

Only those who have taken the trouble to visit some of the 
palaces and gardens around Lisbon can understand the subtle 
old-world charm which emanates from them. 

One day I persuaded our Italian colleagues to accompany us to 
the Palace of the Almeida, on the opposite side of the Tagus. 
They kept us waiting a long time, and when they joined us, one 
of their secretaries, who was a Florentine and had the wicked 
tongue of his birthplace, confided to me, that what had made his 
chief late was that he could not manage to concoct a despatch in 
Italian. Count Cavour had just then put an end to the optional 
writing in French, which had been allowed to Italian diplomats, 
and the North Italians were in despair, as many of them were 
incapable of writing their own language, and among their number 
was our poor little friend, who was a Genoese. This day another 
terror was added to his woes, for the playful Dolphins would pass 
and repass under the bows of our little craft bumping up against 
her, and my husband amused himself by telling stories how they 
sometimes even upset a boat. He was terrified. 

As we neared the shore, I was absorbed by the Almeida, which 
stands like one of Claude’s ideal structures close to the margin of 
the water, the little wavelets lapping over the lower steps. 

There were great flights of stairs, and tall columns and porti- 
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coes, all of sober grey, and the whole was entirely forlorn and 
abandoned. At the back a wilderness of myrtle hedges as high 
as houses, carpeted with spring flowers, led one up into the hills. 

Another Royal Palace, Quelus, is the Portuguese Versailles. 
Here the rooms are partly furnished in a quaint unreal kind of 
way, a sort of French exotic Louis XV. The gardens are famous 
for their waterworks, and out of every stone, and bush, and 
statue, a shower of spray is thrown up. I strayed out of the 
formal gardens, away from my friends, attracted by the most 
delicious overpowering scent of orange blossoms, and I came to a 
grove, a wood, a forest, of orange trees, such as I had never beheld 
before. The thick-stemmed trees, with their shining foliage, 
white flowers, and heavy golden fruit, seemed to stretch for miles. 
The branches were bowed down to the ground with the weight 
of the fruit, and the ground was strewn with white blossoms; I 
thought myself in fairyland. What makes Quelus so curious, is 
that it lies, a green and luxurious oasis, amidst a desolate desert 
of sand and rock. 

There were hardly any railways in Portugal in those days, and 
the ‘ Posadas’ (inns) were of the most elementary description, 
and all of them infested by a ferocious kind of little scarlet sand- 
fiea. In despite of these terrors we made several rather long 
excursions into the inland provinces. We went to see the famous 
shrine of Batalha, and to get there we traversed an entirely un- 
cultivated and desolate country, sometimes coming to a squalid 
village crowned by the ruins of a medieval castle and peopled by 
swarms of filthy half-naked beggars, who insisted upon thrusting 
their maimed and distorted limbs into our faces, as the horses 
were being changed. Disgusting and repulsive as these poor 
wretches were, I remember one exception, a little boy who 
touched me very much. We met him at the bottom of a long hill 
which we had to ascend. There was apparently no house near to 
which he might belong. He was barefoot and hardly clad at all, 
he had fair hair and blue eyes, like many descendants of the Visi- 
goths, and his age might have been five or six. As his little limbs 
were all in perfect order I suppose he thought it useless to beg and 
vociferate, so all he did was to fold his [ittle hands together, as if 
he were praying, and to follow the carriage silently in this atti- 
tude. I need not say that he did not do so in vain. 

On the afternoon of that day, as we were driving on and on 
through the dreary brown undulating fields, I suddenly saw, close 
before me, or more truly, just below me, a vision which seemed 
too surprising to be real. 

The land fell very abruptly, almost like a quarry, only instead 
of stones there were the never-ending cornfields, and out of the 
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middle of this cup, not a quarter of a mile in diameter, rose the 
spires and towers, the roofs and columns, the arches and cloisters 
of world-famed Batalha, so beautifully bewildering to the eye, so 
utterly unlikely to the imagination, so entirely different from any- 
thing I had expected, that my breath stopped for a moment, and 
the only word I could formulate was an exclamation of surprise. 
Even now, after so many years, the impression is quite fresh in 
my mind, but no words can describe or render this unique work 
of the human brain and hands, built up to the glory of God. 

Here the Gothic Moorish style is melted into perfect harmony, 
and whilst the inside of the Cathedral is mystic and solemn in its 
noble simplicity and carries the thoughts and prayers of the de- 
vout upwards, without distracting them by a single detail, there 
is not one foot, nay, I may almost say inch, of the exterior that is 
not worked and wrought over with the most elaborate design and 
beautiful tracery, as if to say to the world, ‘ Behold ! can the house 
of the Almighty be decked out more wonderfully than this one 
is?’ As I gazed at these marvellous cloisters and courts, now 
overgrown with giant nettles and tangled thorns, I felt almost 
giddy with the wealth of new-found impressions which rushed in 
upon me, and I looked in wondering silence upon the richness 
and lightness of the ornaments ; no ancient lace is more delicate 
in design. 

The most astounding part of this indescribable fane is per- 
haps the ‘ Capella Imparfeita,’ which lies on the south side, and 
never was finished simply because it was not possible to finish it, 
such is its unbelievable elaborateness. Conceived by the brain of 
an enthusiast it can only have been put together inch by inch by 
hands as patient as they were dexterous. It is so unlike anything 
else in the world that it is useless to try and describe it. 


Lisbon might I think have appeared an uneventful place in 
the long run to those who did not appreciate its perfect climate, 
its Southern splendour, and the old-world picturesqueness which 
lurked out from amidst much that was repulsive and unlovely to 
our Northern sense of cleanliness and order. 

A few men in society were cultivated and well-mannered, and 
some of the ladies who had travelled and seen other countries 
were pleasant and distinguished, but the great mass of people 
struck me as a very mixed race, very ‘arriéré,’ as the French 
would say, and entirely given over to the pursuit of material profit, 
no matter how it was attained. 

We were extremely fortunate in the composition of the staff 
of our Legation. Mr. Lytton (later Lord Lytton, Viceroy of 
Tndia) was first secretary. He had served in the same capacity at 
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Copenhagen when we were there, and we now made the acquain- 
tance of his charming wife. 

4 very old and close friendship united him and my husband. 
It had begun when they were quite young men at the Hague, 
and continued at Copenhagen. It lasted true, warm, and sincere 
until the younger friend passed over, a loss which created a 
sorrowful void in the last years of the elder one’s life. 

Mr. Lytton’s delightful conversation, keen sense of humour, 
brilliant imagination, and above all, his warm heart and affection- 
ate disposition, endeared him to all who knew him. His very 
peculiarities and oddities only made him more attractive. The 
Lyttons lived at Cintra, and many were the happy hours we spent 
together in those fairy woods. 

When in the spring, barely six months after our arrival, my 
husband was appointed to the Legation at Florence, which had 
just become the capital of Italy, I was of course delighted, but I 
could not repress a sigh of regret for Lisbon’s serene skies, its 
sunlit gardens, with their unreal dreamlike fruit and flowers, and, 
above all, the stately azure river on its eternal journey to the 
ocean. 

There is a Portuguese word, ‘ Saudades,’ which perhaps best 
rendered my feelings. It is untranslatable, but unites within itself 
something of the German ‘ Wehmuth’ with the English longing 
and a spice of other emotions for which I cannot find expression. 


WALBURGA PAGET. 
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LORD ACTON ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION . 


THE student of history in England to-day, and especially a mau 
of that younger generation for which, at Oxford, twenty years 
ago, Stubbs was already a classic and Froude a fascination, takes 
a well-merited pride in the name of Lord Acton. 

University teaching in general, and the school of history in 
particular, is not so highly organised in ths country as to permit 
us @ general satisfaction with its methods or its results. But 
the national genius for spontaneity, for exceptional and individual 
things, and for what, by a modern term, is called ‘ charactes,’ 
is apparent even in this field. Though Lord Acton’s training 
was not English, yet his vast learning and his use of it may pro- 
perly be claimed for this country; still better may this country 
claim the choice of such a man in the circumstances and at the 
moment which saw that choice made. 

It is with the last posthumously published selection out of 
his manifold work that these few pages are to deal : his lectures 
upon the French Revolution, which were delivered in the four 
years between the autumn of 1895 and the summer of 1899 ; and 
at the outset of any study, however brief, concerning these 
lectures, there should first be noted what powers and resource lay 
in the man who thus summarised his view of but one (though that 
a capital) period of European history. 

The foreign student who should take up this book and con- 
sider it as a specimen of what an English University could give 
him in our time would with justice treat it as the work at once 
of a general master and of a specialist. Its breadth, its order, 
and its direct conclusions, remarkable as they are, are less remark- 
able than the amazing accumulation of detail, noted, stored, 
remembered and used, which crowd the 400 pages. At the 
Sorbonne or in Leipzig, in Nancy or in Berlin, this book put into 
a student’s hands would at once be recognised as the work of a 
full expert in the period under its survey. But what gives us 
pause in any attempt to appreciate even a portion of Lord Acton’s 
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work, is the knowledge that the same man could, with perhaps 
the same ease, have produced a similar book—a similar series of 
lectures—upon any one of, say, a dozen historical subjects or 
special periods he might have been called upon to illustrate or 
might have chosen to expound. It is the knowledge of this 
universality in the man which checks a pen that might be ready 
to note slips in statement or a lack of acquaintance with the most 
modern research. Of the three qualities that build up historical 
scholarship, memory, information and judgment, in the first two 
at least Lord Acton quite outdistanced any rival. And if upon 
the last factor critics hesitate a little before they praise, it is only 
because, in contrast with such an amazing wealth of accumulated 
and digested knowledge, the historian’s human conclusions are 
necessarily limited (as are those of lesser men) by temperament 
and the personal experience of a single life. 

In turning the pages of Lord Acton’s lectures the first thing, 
perhaps, which the reader will note is the strictly historical method 
to which their author has confined them. If it is a fault (as prob- 
ably it is) in modern thought as a whole to exaggerate that 
method, and if it is an error to squeeze ideas into the category 
of time, yet it is a fault or an error which surely may be pardoned 
in the historian of all men. If it is a virtue which has outlived 
its day—for there was certainly a time when an historical correc- 
tive to pure political ideas was needed—yet we must note in Lord 
Acton’s work, first, that he recognises and admits throughout to 
what criticism the purely historical method should be subjected, 
and, secondly, that he belonged to a generation which could re- 
member the time when the-historical method was first used and 
most needed. He had been trained just at the moment when the 
historical treatment of political conceptions, the judging of 
political morals by the standard of actual institutions, and the 
criticism of political blunders rather than of political crimes, was 
both new and useful to the mind of Europe. A younger genera- 
tion has outlived any such necessity. We know now well enough, 
as our fathers knew, that what men must discuss in politics is 
the issue of right and wrong, and that the useful or necessary in 
public affairs is only useful or necessary according to some standard 
which must of its nature be ethical. Those who appear to con- 
tradict so obvious and simple a point of view by their insistence 
upon the historical method, came, we must remember, upon 4 
Europe which was willing to experiment indefinitely, and in- 
definitely to attempt the creation of new institutions, without 
the object-lesson of human experience ; and the object-lesson which 
human experience provides for the politician is called history. 
Moreover, as I have said, Lord Acton, though strictly confining 
himself to the historical method and even exaggerating it, per- 
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mits us to appreciate, in passage after passage of his narrative, 
what reply the mind can make to this method, what reply, per- 
haps, his own mind was making as he wrote; and he even admits 
not a few touches of irony which lend salt to this perception. 

None the less is one a little startled at this time of day to 
find the first two chapters of so important a study entitled ‘ The 
Heralds of the Revolution’ and ‘ The Influence of America. 
One would rather have expected some few inaugural titles upon 
the theory of the Revolution, and upon that motive in it 
which certainly escapes th limitations of time. What men 
most need to-day is that religious or philosophic interpretation of 
the past which the purely historical method can never give ; and 
any modern history of the French Revolution, however elementary 
or superficial, does well to begin with a plain statement of the 
theory of democracy. 

It should here be mentioned, as a foil to any disagreement 
the reader may have with Lord Acton’s insistence upon the dead 
or dying historical method, that he himself not only sees_most 
clearly, but indirectly admits its defect, in the admirable passage 
(upon pages 16 and 17) which deals with Rousseau. The sentence 
‘Rousseau is the author of the strongest political theory that had 
appeared amongst men,’ is, for its decision and, one had almost 
said, its violence, characteristic of a mind that both believed and 
knew what it believed. To say of Rousseau that ‘ his later writ- 
ings are loaded with sound political wisdom,’ is to admit at once 
that such a wisdom rises from an inward spring, and may be cor- 
rected but not taught by the mere example of the past. 

When Lord Acton leaves this question of origins to deal with 
the facts of the Revolution in action, certain strongly marked 
and personal views begin to appear. Among the most curious 
is the definite and reasoned admiration which he shows for 
Sieyés. 

It is not the admiration lent by a disciple to a master, nor 
even by a student to his model. In the whole of Lord Acton’s 
treatment of this character (which comes in again and again from 
the beginning to the end of these lectures), it is a multiple and 
comprehensive knowledge of the man which appears, and, coupled 
with that knowledge, a thorough appreciation of the hard, strong 
texture of his mind. 

Tt is not within the competence of the present writer to say 
whether a more final and better-supported study of the man exists 
in European literature than is to be discovered in the references 
of this book. Certainly in English literature there is not only 
nothing which can touch it, there is nothing to which it can for 
a moment be compared. Tord Acton evidently feels his insistence 
upon the efficiency of Sieyés to be a little startling and 4 








little novel. He tells us upon page 163, for instance, ‘ What I 
have just said will give you a more favourable view of Sieyés than 
you may find in books.’ And he is careful to point out that the 
fixity of his gaze upon that one figure is due to no moral altitude 
in it nor even to any very exceptional public abilities. But upon 
the very next page he does set down with full gravity this judg. 
ment: ‘I should not hesitate to acknowledge him as the first 
political intellect of his age.’ That is a strong and, if the adjec- 
tive can be pardoned, an exaggerated sentence. I quote it to 
show how loud a note this preoccupation with Sieyés sounds in 
Lord Acton’s study. 

Coincident with so fixed an admiration for so academic a type, 
we have running throughout these lectures a dread or a contempt 
of what the author calls ‘ violence ’ ; it may be merely an academic 
or it may be a moral condemnation. Thus he tells us upon page 
171, in mentioning another ecclesiastic of a very different type, 
Gregoire, that he was of ‘as much sincerity as is compatible with 
violence.’ This dislike of, opposition to, and perhaps contempt 
for, violence in a violent age is a striking mark throughout the 
book. Unfortunately it is not in Lord Acton’s method to tell us 
what so general a word as ‘violence’ connotes to him. He 
regards it as incompatible with wisdom and, in the passage 
just quoted, as even incompatible with sincerity. That violence 
should be incompatible with wisdom is a commonplace with 
superficial men, but Lord Acton was the very opposite of 
these. That violence, as we ordinarily use the word, is incompat- 
ible with sincerity, we know from all our experience of men to be 
false. We must conclude, then that Lord Acton meant by this 
term some particular form of looseness and some particular effect 
following upon an insufficient mastery of one’s own soul. 

I trust that the reader will here permit a short digression or 
parable which is not wholly without its use, for it should convey 
a lesson. It is taken from that same Revolutionary time—one of 
a hundred anecdotes. It is an extravagance all of a piece with 
the energy that drove men to Andalusia and to Moscow and that 
kept alive the unceasing war for over twenty years. Among the 
cavalry generals of the Revolutionary wars was one who, upon 
giving the order to charge, was in the habit of riding to the head 
of his brigade, stripping to the waist, and so accoutred shouting : 
‘Here am I dressed like a beast. Charge!’ The action was 
quite inexcusable, the energy behind it enormous, and the local 
effect customarily decisive. If this riding fellow were violent, at 
least he was sincere, and his judgment in that narrow field wherein 
he was called to exercise it was excellent. 

Violence colours and distinguishes the whole of those years. 
It is violence that makes them escape, as it were, from the 
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ordinary limitations of time and cram into a few months the work 
of a century. 

To approach the Revolution, then, with a contempt for or a 
hatred of violence, as Lord Acton has done, would seem to be 
at the outset an obstacle to the comprehension of the period. But, 
as has been said above, the word must have connoted something 
special in the lecturer’s mind, and probably more a lack of self- 
control, and therefore of tenacity and consecutiveness, than any- 
thing else. 

We should next note another character running through the 
volume, and that is the very strong personal attachment of the 
author (which, for all his historical method, he is at no pains to 
conceal) to what may be termed autonomy. Lord Acton’s pre- 
disposition in favour of a man’s, a corporation’s, a district's, a 
society’s rights over itself and powers to react against the central 
authority which co-ordinates it with other similar units, appears 
everywhere in these pages, but nowhere more strikingly than in 
his discussion of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 

This, the eleventh lecture, and the central portion of the 
book, is, perhaps, the most typical section of the whole. Lord 
Acton writes as one in communion with the Church which came 
into conflict with the Revolution. That conflict was determined 
oy the Revolutionary law known as the ‘ Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy.’ It is a conflict that has endured to our own time. It 
has been productive of consequences not only greater than. those 
following upon any other single Act of the period, but also increas- 
ing with time. The quarrel between the Republic and Catholic- 
ism has become, as it were, the major business of all. 

Now in this connexion it is remarkable to note Lord Acton’s 
predisposition against the central authority of the Papacy, and, 
if one may say so, the way in which this predisposition of his 
leads him into an unreal world. 

It is generally conceded that the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy was the chief error of the early Revolution, and the cause 
both of the civil war and of the long opposition to democracy that 
followed throughout the nineteenth century. Those who, upon 
the Continent at least, approve the act, approve it because they 
are definitely and confessedly the enemies of the Church. They 
regard the organisation of the Church, its traditions and its very 
doctrines—its whole atmosphere—as the active opposite of 
democracy. And it must be confessed that in this attitude of 
theirs they are not a little supported by those who continually 
postulate democracy to be Anti-Christ. But that is not Lord 
Acton’s attitude. His sympathy with the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy, his suspicion of the Papal power, proceed from a purely 
abstract doctrine which as a man, if not as a historian, he evidently 
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cherished. -And that was, as has been said above, a conviction w 
of the moral right and practical claims of autonomy. To p 
autonomy he would perhaps have sacrificed all the sacred forms m 
and bonds that constrain and therefore unify mankind.  - en 
The federal idea-in politics which Lord Acton so constantly re 
praises throughout these pages is precisely of this sort. It is a lic 
coneeption that the unity of the State exists only for the benefit of 
its individual parts, and that the surrender of any tittle of self- Li 
government by local portions of a federal State to the central “y 
power is only made reluctantly and because some such central or 
power is necessary to preserve against external enemies the exist- Cl 
ence of the smaller body. . wa 
He almost regrets, though it is not his in this book to pro- to: 
nounce upon the matter, the transference of power from the an 
States to the Federal Government which resulted from the Ameri- th 
can Civil War. In religion (to return to that) a parallel idea los 
evidently pervades him. There was nothing in the Civil Constitu- we 
tion of the Clergy more unreal, nor to us more ludicrous, than the 
‘election ’ of the schismatic bishops and priests. Not because le 
election was a principle in any way. immoral, still less because are 
distant and forgotten embryonic origins might not be quoted in Se 
its favour, but because it jars absurdly with the known character po 
of a known institution. To propose popular election at our time his 
of day as the machinery that should produce a bishop or a priest, Ac 
with our experience of what a caucus may be, and with our know- wa 
ledge of all that ‘voting’ leads to, is simply jocular. It is not 
a sufficient criticism upon it to say, as Lord Acton does on page nit 
170, that ‘the principle of election had a great. tradition in its - Th 
favour.” One might as well say that the popular acceptation of bri 
an English monarch by acclamation had a great tradition in its Le 
favour, or that the parcelling off of modern men into titheings slit 
with one man responsible for the other nine had such a tradition, ma 
or the registration of men to-day as ‘tenants of a manor.’ The | suf 
phrase ‘a great tradition’ would be true but most emphatically | tail 
not to the point in discussing any practical suggestion of reform. eve 
q Lord Acton is also singularly unreal in his treatment of the as; 
Papal claims. He tells us that Bossuet would have supported the | ing 
Schism (for it was no less), and that the ‘ denial of Papal institu- wh 
tion ’ was in the spirit of Gallicanism. To use such phrases as that ¢ | tier 
is to introduce a definite bias into history. The national leanings | son 
of the Church in Gaul, its suspicion of Papal encroachment, its if i 
adherence to ancient and local custom, and all the rest | wh 


that we call Gallicanism, were one thing; the putting 
of bishops over a Catholic diocese who should have been elected ort 
upon a civil register including men of all religions and anti- | enc 


religions, the affirmation by. a purely civil law that such men 
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would be within the unity of the Church, and the monstrous 
proposal that that unity was safeguarded by a letter to Rome 
mentioning their election and no more, was not Gallican : it was 
not a form nor even an aberration of Catholic thought; it was 
self-evidently designed by men who had forgotten what Catho- 
licism meant. 

There are points in this chapter where, for all his vast learning, 
Lord Acton becomes definitely unhistorica]. Thus the sentence, 
‘When it became clear that Rome wished to gain time (the King) 
on August 24th gave his sanction (to the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy)’ is historically simply untrue. There is no untrue word 
used in the phrase, but the effect produced is the opposite of his- 
torical truth. The reader would think, had he no other acquaint- 
ance with the time, that Louis the Sixteenth waited to see what 
the Pope would do, hoped he would accept the Civil Constitution, 
lost patience, and finally allowed it to pass into law rather than 
wait any longer for Rome’s decision. 

That is so far from the truth that it is the opposite of it. 
Louis the Sixteenth was in an agony upon the decision. He 
ardently awaited the support of the Pope in his rejection of the 
Schism, he signed the Bill—to use his own words, and they are 
poignantly true—‘ with death in his soul’; he hated it with all 
his heart; and it should be noted in this connexion that Lord 
Acton in his book does not make us feel how profound and sincere 
was the religion of this last of the Capetians. 

In noticing a work so commanding and thorough as this, defi- 
nite errors and even minor inaccuracies should not be passed over. 


‘ The conspicuous faults in this connexion which marred the Cam- 


bridge History of the Revolution (a work originally designed under 
Lord Acton’s influence) have, of course, no connexion with such 
slips or insufficiencies of information as this fundamental study 
may be found to contain. Nevertheless, those slips and those in- 
sufficiencies, though they appear in a mass of immense and de- 
tailed learning, must be noted. They argue a fault upon which 
even the greatest of historians is open to attack, and they proceed, 
as a rule, from the very extent of Lord Acton’s learning. Delight- 
ing in ‘special information,’ as it were, personal anecdotes with 
which few are familiar, family traditions, and excerpts from par- 
ticular memoirs which prove the vastness of his erudition, he 
sometimes consents to take but one out of many, set that down as 
if it were the sole evidence, and thus leave us with an impression 


_which may be even demonstrably contrary to fact. 


It is true, for instance, that Talleyrand came to Marly in the 
crisis before the royal session of June 1789, and begged an audi- 
ence of the King. But there is no mention in this passage of the 
one critical point which research in recent years has discovered—to 
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wit, that it was Barentin with his sharp note ‘il faut couper 
court’ who really decided the matter. And again, when he tells 
us that the law of Prairial was Robespierre’s work, it is true 
enough—for that law was written in Robespierre’s own hand; 
but he does not tell us, what is of capital importance, that the moral 
authors of it were the Committee of Public Safety, who only used 
Robespierre and his popularity as a tool. We know upon the best 
of evidence, for it is a man’s evidence given against himself, that 
the members of the Committee told Fouquier Tinville that ‘ Robes- 
pierre had been charged with that piece of work.’ The whole 
position of Robespierre as a sort of despot is exaggerated and un- 
historical. Robespierre was not, and could not have been, any- 
thing of the kind. It was not he who called all prisoners accused 
of high treason to Paris, without which the law of Prairial would 
have had no meaning. As for the remark on page 284, that 
Robespierre ‘ had sent Danton to death because he had sought to 
restrain bloodshed,’ that is even more positively unhistorical. 

Robespierre was the oné man in the Committee who tried to 
save Danton—for some few weeks at least. That he yielded we 
know, and why he yielded we can guess. That when he had 
yielded he furnished notes to St. Just in his attack upon Danton 
is common knowledge. But to say that Robespierre was the 
author of that sacrifice is as though one were to say that Pitt 
was the author of the war policy against France, or that Mary 
‘Tudor was the author of the policy whereby the Abbey lands were 
preserved in the hands of the English Squires. 

One cannot help thinking as one reads this nineteenth chapter 
that Lord Acton’s immense train of historical knowledge had here 
run on rails, as it were, and followed:a line of least resistarice. It 
is quite easy to explain the Terror as a Robespierrean thing, if 
your readers do not know the complexity and intrigue of the time. 
It is much the most obvious popular solution. Sardou made a 
fortune by using that sort of history for the purposes of the stage ; 
but it is not true history. It does not square with sound psycho- 
logy, and it is absolutely incompatible with five or six hard pieces 
of evidence that we cannot get rid of. 

In this, as in other parts of the study, Lord Acton seems to give 
more weight to memoirs written long after the event, and with the 
direct object of exculpating or enhancing their authors, than he 
does to contemporary events, and to strike so ill a balance is an 
inexcusable breach of the canons of history. Where these errors 
appear they are almost invariably errors due to a failure to weigh 
one kind of evidence against another ; and to see, of several sorts, 
which may be, which must be, which might be, and which can 
hardly be true. 

For instance, we have on page 299 the passage with regard 
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to the wounding of Robespierre : ‘ What follows is one of the 
most disputed facts of history. I believe that Robespierre shot 
himself in the head, only shattering the jaw. Many excellent 
critics think that the wound was inflicted by a gendarme who 
followed Bourdon.’ : 

It is quite true that the incident has been widely disputed, 
but no modern historian writing since the last discussion of it 
ought to say that he believes Robespierre to have shot himself. 
There was no mark of burning on the face; the bullet was an 
almost spent bullet. Robespierre was right-handed ; the pistol 
was a long-barrelled one; the wound was on the left side of the 
head, the bullet going in under the left cheek-bone, passing under 
the ear and lodging in the left muscles of the neck. It is quite im- 
possible that a right-handed man should have inflicted this wound 
upon himself in a moment as hurried and as desperate. He could 
hardly have done so even with the most elaborate contortion, by 
twisting his wrist violently round and pressing the muzzle of the 
long pistol-barrel up against his face; and had he succeeded in 
this he would have blown away the flesh. Had Lord Acton only 
written that a dispute had risen on the subject the passage would 
stand; but those words, ‘I believe,’ fatally show that he had 
read many an opinion on the subject, but did not grasp the canon 
that a physical limitation is of more value in history than the 
opinion even of contemporary witnesses, let alone a secondary 
historian’s; contemporary evidence, by the way, is heavily in 
favour of what is now the proved truth in the matter of Robes- 
pierre’s wound. 

That passage in the book where an inability to appreciate the 
balance of evidence is most striking is the Twelfth Lecture, 
which deals with the flight to Varennes. In this division of the 
book there is no mention of the repeated recognition of the King 
as he proceeded towards the frontier. He was recognised at Viels- 
Maisons (less than a third of the way) by the postilion Picard ; he 
was recognised again at Chaintrix (rather more than half-way) by 
Vallet, the son-in-law of the postmaster. The presence of the 
royal family was known to Viet, the postmaster at Chalons, and the 
Mayor of Chalons, Chorez,was warned. Again, the delay of the 
berline which contained the royal fugitives can be amply accounted 
for without our placing any credence in the third-hand story that 
it was due to a long, early dinner taken at Etoges. The travellers 
took.less than six hours to go from Ferté to Chaintrix, and their 
average speed over this portion of the read was, if anything, 
slightly higher than their average speed over the rest of it. Here, 
again, a physical fact is worth all the personal anecdotes in the 
world. There simply was no time for the supposed ‘ early 
dinner,’ which appears, as I have said, at third-hand, in a bit of 
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hearsay fifty years after the event. The accounts of the exact 
moment when Choiseul was expecting the King naturally differ; 
there is nothing upon which men’s recollections differ more than 
upon exact points of time. But the balance is certainly in favour 
of one o’clock, and there is no sufficient weight of evidence to 
give it (as it is given on page 185) as half-past two. Choiseul did 
not move away with his escort in despair of the King’s coming at 
three o’clock; here we have very definite evidence. Choiseul 
moved away close upon five o’clock at earliest, and a few minutes 
after five at latest, and the point is not only of material but of 
determinant importance. 

Again, Drouet did not ‘ pass’ the carriage in Varennes (page 
188). The whole point of the coincidence by which Drouet just 
managed to catch the royal family was that he had come into 
Varennes by the Blainville Hill road, and searched the lower part 
of the town before he sought the High Street, and so came upon 
the carriage of the fugitives from below. 

Finally, though Bouillé’s own account would naturally make it 
so (for he was excusing himself), Bouillé’s cavalry did not come up 
upon the heights above Varennes after nine o'clock, when ‘thé 
King was already miles away on the road to Clermont’ (page 190). 
Bouillé’s cavalry appeared on the sky-line while the retreating 
column of peasants with their royal prisoner was still in sight. 
Nay, certain of the mounted men came down to the river Aire, 
which lay between them and the road, and tried to cross it. If 
any captain or lieutenant had appreciated ‘that the Clermont road 
crossed the Aire a little further down, it would still have been 
perfectly possible for Bouillé’s cavalry to have attacked and inter- 
cepted the retreat of the King towards Paris. 

The same sort of error is made in connexion with Mirabeau’s 
interview with Marie Antoinette. You may read twenty docu- 
ments telling you that the interview was to have been held on 
Friday, the 3rd of July, and hundreds of pieces of second-hand 
evidence that it was held on the 3rd of July ; but the whole lot to- 
gether do not weigh against our definite contemporary knowledge 
that Mirabeau passed the night of the 3rd of July at his sister’s 
house and went on in the early morning of the 4th of July to St. 
Cloud. The point is not unimportant. History, to be accurate, 
must be living, and to be living must be visualised. If we imagine 
and visualise an evening scene, when the scene was as a matter of 
fact an early-morning scene, our history is not only inaccurate in a 
detail, but wrongly pictured altogether. 

There are certain verbal errors that must be put down rather 
to editing than to the fault I have mentioned. Thus, Ste. Mene- 
hould is not, and could not be, a masculine name, for it was a 
real person who gave the town its name, and that real person was 
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a woman. The accent printed on the first ‘e’ is to-day redun- 
dant—but that may pass. Again, Thermidor (page 300) is not 
June, of course, but July, etc., etc. But every book, however 
learned, suffers from such errors, mainly typographical. One may 
even say at a risk of paradox that the more accurate and detailed 
it is, the more risk there is of such petty blemishes. 

In conclusion, one cannot leave this remarkable volume without 
a word upon the character of a style which could unite and marshal 
so many facts and yet remain current and lucid; which could 
allow an undercurrent of personal opinion and philosophy to in- 
form a lengthy volume while yet making of that volume nothing 
in the main but a plain exposition of ‘ objective’ history. The 
more one reads Lord Acton’s work, the more one concludes that, 
even more than in his learning, certainly more than in his 
memory, the marvel of it lies in this power to integrate and to 
preseft in orderly and simple English everything : simple or com- 
plex, event or idea, fact or criticism ; and so to blend the whole as 
to produce a homogeneous and definite block of writing. In this 
respect the book is a triumph, and in comparison with that 
triumph not even the occasional admission of strong personal bias 
or the over-insistence upon anecdote of a man who was almost 
as travelled as he was learned, and who was moulded by so pecu- 
liarly wide an acquaintance with the generation preceding him, 


should weigh with us. 
H. BEtwoc. 
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HOSTELS FOR WOMEN 


On the 1dth of February 1911 a deputation, organised by the 
National Association for Women’s Lodging Homes, called the 
attention of the London County Council to the necessity of pro- 
viding clean and respectable lodgings for working women, and 
they suggested an extension of the system of municipal lodging- 
houses at present provided for men of a similar class. ‘The 
deputation included representatives of the National Council of 
Public Morals, the National Vigilance Association, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Travellers’ Aid Society, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, all prominent social workers and 
all acquainted with the evils and dangers due ta the inadequate 
provision of cheap and yet respectable housing accommodation 
for young girls and women. They were sympathetically received 
by the Housing Committee of the London County Council, and a 
through investigation into the need for the suggested reforms 
was promised. On the 17th of May the National Association 
proposes to hold a conference at the Guildhall, to which represen- 
tatives from all the greater municipalities in the United Kingdom 
have been invited. It is felt that the time for concerted action has 
arrived, and that steps must be taken to provide the respectable 
accommodation so urgently required for women workers, either in 
co-operation with the various municipal authorities or by inde- 
pendent action. 

Although it may not be wise to generalise from isolated experi- 
ments, there is good reason to believe that an institution of the 
character we recommend might be conducted on a sound financial 
basis. The municipal lodging-house for women instituted at Glas- 
gow in 1872 pays 4 per cent., and an average of 99 per cent. of the 
beds are filled throughout the year. The original house has been 
twice enlarged, and now accommodates 248. Such satisfactory re- 
sults encourage one to hope that the London County Council may 
see its way to establishing a similar hostel in London. Manchester 
is at present the only English city providing respectable accommo- 
dation for women. The splendid new lodging-house appropriately 
named after Councillor Margaret Ashton, who did more than 
anyone to persuade the Corporation to build, is a model of the 
requirements of such lodgings. ‘I'he building cost 13,0001. to 
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erect, and accommodates 220. One obvious objection is the heavy 
initial expenditure as compared with the small annual returns; 
but in this connexion we cannot do better than quote the remarks 
of Councillor Jackson, Chairman of the Municipal Lodging-House 
Sub-Committee, at the opening ceremony : 


‘They did not expect the institution to prove a financial success, but 
they recognised that they were dealing with a social problem which would 
have to be faced sooner or later. They recognised that it was incumbent 
upon them to fulfil certain functiens which private enterprise was not 
willing to undertake. They expected, however, that the lodging-house would 
become self-supporting.’ . 


Smaller lodging-houses to accommodate fifty women each 
could be built at a comparatively small cost in the various districts 
of London, and would probably be more constantly and more fully 
occupied than one single large institution in a central district ; 
women require to be near their work, they cannot afford to spend 
their earnings on transit, and they have not the time or the 
strength to walk miles to and from their various occupations. 
Decentralisation, therefore, is an essential to success. 

Another essential hardly less important is cheapness. In the 


‘Glasgow lodging-house the charges range from 34d. to 6d. a night ; 


in Manchester a working woman can enjoy : 


(a) A good clean bed in a separate room ; 
(b) Facilities for washing—baths (hot and cold), foot-baths, abundant 
wash-basins, soap and towels, and facilities for drying her garments when 


she comes in wet ; 
(c) Every convenience for washing clothes and drying them at once in 


hot cupboards ; 

(d) A well-cooked meal of her own providing, by the attendant in charge ; 
or, if she prefers, the use of a hot stove, where she can cook for herself ; 

(e) A well-appointed dining-room, a comfortable sitting and day room, 
and a private locker ; 

(f) The privileges and freedom of an hotel—- 


for 4d. In Manchester, therefore, a woman can live in clean and 
respectable surroundings at a rate of 2s. 4d. a week, exclusive of 
food. Assuming, on the experience of Glasgow, that similar 
houses will in time pay 4 per cent., the responsible authority will 
over a period of years be repaid a considerable proportion of the 
initial outlay, in addition to the annual interest on capital. It 
must also be remembered that a large sum of money will be saved 
both in Poor-Law relief and hospital accommodation by the provi- 
sion of cheap and sanitary accommodation for the hundreds of 
women who might otherwise be driven to tramp the country or 
roam the stréets. These considerations should appeal to the 
commercial instincts of those who are inclined to view with sus- 
picion any extension of the field of municipal activity. With 
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economical construction and scientific planning, so as to provide 
the maximum of convenience for the minimum of cost, these 
houses ought eventually to be as self-supporting as the Rowton 
Houses for men. 

It is a regrettable fact that the only steps taken by the public to 
provide shelter for poor and temporarily homeless women are the 
rescue-homes conducted by various religious bodies, or the lodging- 
houses controlled by the Girls’ Friendly Society and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, who, of course, cater primarily for 
their own members. Excellent as these institutions doubtless are, 
they do not provide for one great need. The fact that a woman 
cannot obtain decent accommodation in any of our large towns 
except through the charity of a religious institution or by entering 

_@ rescue home is an intolerable injustice to the worker. Another 
noticeable feature is the fact that the accommodation provided by 
the Girls’ Friendly Society and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association is as a rule beyond the means of the poorer class of 
worker. The terms of the Girls’ Friendly Society vary from 
7s. 6d. to 1l. per week, those of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association from 10s. to 17s. 6d., and are regulated by the classes 


served, which are mainly business assistants, teachers, students, . 


and sometimes servants. The poorer women are, in a measure, 
provided for by the shelters and homes of the Church Army, the 
Salvation Army, the Jewish and Roman Catholic Homes—the 
greater percentage of which are connected with rescue work. 
The logical deduction from these facts is that the woman who 
cannot afford to enter a Girls’ Friendly Society or a Young 
Women’s Christian Association Lodging-home may, in the 
natural course of events, drift down to the level of the rescue 
home. No provision is made either by the municipality or by the 
charitable public to prevent her gradual deterioration. It is 
assumed that a respectable woman can find respectable accommo- 
dation or that she can live at home, and philanthropy only comes 
to her assistance when she has been reduced to either poverty or 
degradation. This is a very serious misconception, and one that 
should no longer lull the public conscience. Those who have 
investigated the real conditions at first hand tell us that the only 
accommodation available to the ordinary woman worker earning 
an approximate wage of from 7s. to 8s. a week, or for the woman 
moving from one town to another in search of work, is : (i) a room 
or a share in a room in what are let out as furnished rooms; (ii) a 
bed in a common lodging-house, where men and women are herded 
in close proximity; (iii) a@ bed in a woman’s lodging-house 
usually kept by a person whose profession is not solely what it 
appears to be. These lodgings and the ‘casual ward ’ are the only 
provision made for the ever-growing bulk of struggling self- 
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supporting womanhood. It follows, therefore, that the respect- 
able girl leaving her home in order to find work in a town either 
as a servant, a factory hand, a shop assistant, or even in higher 
grades as a post-office assistant, a clerk, typist, actress, governess 
or school teacher, except in these latter instances where 
the Young Women’s Christian Association and Girls’ Friendly 
Society Homes offer suitable but comparatively expensive accom- 
modation, is unable to find a respectable lodging, both sanitary and 
wholesome, at reasonable prices. The independence acquired by 
paying for a room, however small—yet one’s own—the pride of 
decent self-support—the love of liberty—the satisfaction of stand- 
ing alone, unaided, free from charity or dictation, of living a clean, 
healthy, untrammelled life, buoyed by the moral pride born of 
self-reliance, is still denied to a woman. Curiously enough, it is 
not because she is unable to pay more than a small price that she 
is debarred from the freedom of choice, it is for the simple reason 
that her want has been overlooked—unwillingly, perhaps, by 
those in possession of the facts, willingly by others, who still 
refuse to differentiate modern conditions from old, and who drift 
into an attitude of passive hostility, alarmed by the difficulties and 
complexities which attend the progress of great reforms. 

It is imperative that the true conditions should be known. 
Public indignation heralds reform, and prejudice, however pris- 
tine, must be crushed by the avalanche of accumulated evidence 
which recent research discloses. It would take too many pages to 
relate even the least repulsive aspects of the trials and hardships 
endured by Mrs. Higgs in her ‘ Tramp among Tramps.’ Dressed 
as a working woman, she penetrated common lodging-houses and 
casual wards alike ; she passed nights of indescribable discomfort 
and days of heavy toil ; her food in the casual ward was insufficient 
and unsuitable ; it neither preserved strength for the amount of 
work imposed nor was it conducive to health or digestion ; when 
one pauses to think that the evening meal of gruel and bread 
usually preceded a hot bath, one does not wonder that Mrs. Higgs, 
together with many real tramps, spent an ensuing sleepless night 
of illness, suffering agonies from thirst which it was impossible to 
assuage. The work imposed on the wretched woman who once 
enters the casual ward, together with the treatment she receives, 
well accounts for the popular odium treasured by the poor against 
this hated institution. 

Both Mrs. Sidney Webb in the Minority Report of the Royal 
Commission, and Mrs. Mary Higgs in Glimpses into the Abyss, 
have exposed the evils of a system universally condemned by every 
student of Poor-Law administration. They have suggested reforms 
to be carried out in imitation of approved and popular systems 
already in use in European countries, Workmen’s Homes and 
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Relief Stations similar to those established in Germany are im- 
provements on the casual ward, and by their practical adaptation 
to the needs of a working man in search of work appeal equally 
to the genuine unemployed and to the practical administrator, 
Uniformity in the application of workhouse regulations is advised ; 
at present too great power is left in the hands of the matron in 
charge—she may or may not be a just and humane comptroller. 
More stringent regulation regarding inspection of common 
lodging-houses and furnished rooms is strongly advocated. As 
regards the latter, Mrs. Higgs tells us: ‘ These rooms as they 
exist at present are a grave social danger. They should also be 
inspected and under municipal control. A man can let each room 
at a price that may cover the house rent—8d. per night is a usual 
charge in the North.’ 

Considering the question of the common lodging-house, Mrs. 
Higgs comes to the distressing conclusion ‘that it is exceptional 


to find a town that has any adequate provision for lodging single: 


women apart from men—except as a matter of charity in more or 
less restricting institutions.’ Either the common lodging-house 
or women’s lodging-house, usually in close proximity to a similar 
hostel for men and sometimes managed by the same landlord and 
his wife, is therefore the representative poor woman’s hotel. Let 
us for a moment look inside the doors of one of them. Mrs. Higgs 
describes her arrival at a common lodging-house in a town not 
twenty miles from Manchester. Mrs. Higgs first ascertained that 
there was not a single lodging-house for women only in the whole 
town. ‘There were only three places where lodgings could be 
obtained, and in each ‘ married couples’ were also taken. 


‘ One was described to us as ‘‘ full of gay girls ’’ ; a second was small, and 
the single men had to pass through the sitting-room to reach their bedroom ; 
we were assured, however, that the proprietress did her best to prevent 
‘‘ carryings on.’’ The third being described as ‘‘ the best in the town,’’ we 
decided to try it.’ 


After paying 6d. for a double bed, Mrs. Higgs and her com- 
panion walked up a short stair and found themselves in a large 
airy room, which might have been pleasant had it been clean. 
There was a small sink in the corner, but the water was cut off. 
‘There was absolutely no convenience for washing of all kinds— 
personal, family, or for culinary purposes—save this sink.’ The 
water had to be fetched from another room, and the sanitary 
conveniences were out in the yard, and apparently common to 
both men and women. The room itself had long tables with 
benches, most of them well filled. There were single women and 
little children, married couples and rough navvies ; the conversa- 
tion was loud and mostly cheerful ; many good stories were told, 
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especially as the evening grew and the flow of beer increased. 
The floor was covered with sand—everything in the way of refuse 
and dirt that accumulated there was simply covered with a fresh 
layer. At various hours a thump sounded on the door, and shouts 
of ‘bed’ summoned the inmates. It was about eleven before all 
had retired, and the children were not taken to bed until after nine. 


‘We were shown into a small room, which we afterwards heard was the 
only one for single women. It had two large double beds and a single bed. 
By the dim light the sheets looked fairly clean. Two women came to bed 
at the same time, and one of them, a single woman apparently, explained 
that she did not know who would be her bed-fellow ; she hoped it would be 
someone decent and clean; she had ‘‘ a terror of a woman ”’ the night before— 
so bad, in fact, that ‘‘ Jim’”’ (who apparently was the lodging-house keeper) 
had to turn her out.’ 


It was a horrible night of noisy interruption and disturbances, 
but, worst of all, the bed was unclean, and tenanted by insect 
pests. 

‘I am not enough of an entomologist to be able to name the animals we 
found, as I had never before made the acquaintance of their species—big and 
little, all sorts and sizes! I must state deliberately that I do not believe 
that a woman who slept in that bed could possibly get free again under 
lodging-house conditions. Her cleanliness would be effectually destroyed by 
that one night.’ 


And let us remember that this is the only accommodation for 
a clean and respectable girl, widow, or single woman, offered by 
most of our towns, and for that she pays at the rate of 2s. 4d. a 
week. When she has found her own food, her small wage of 7s. a 
week or less is practically exhausted. If she is out of work, there 
is one fatally easy way to earn more—can a life in such surround- 
ings be expected to lead to anything else? ‘ Practically the house 
is no cleaner than the dirtiest person in it, and is a most in- 
geniously contrived hotbed of infection.’ The Sanitary Officer’s 
inspection should be rigorous, yet often a low standard of inspec- 
tion prevails. A London lodging-house was visited and showed 
the same undesirable conditions, the cooking facilities were poorer 
and the price higher. ‘I learned that in London a bed was not 
easily got under 6d.’ 

Of the women’s lodging-house visited by Mrs. Higgs, also in 
the North of England, in one of our large manufacturing centres, 
she says : 


‘The inmates, probably about sixty, young and old, were living a life 
of sin, and we were told that the proprietor of this lodging-house owned 
fifteen others. We learnt that a house could be taken for 21. 11s. a week, 
and 8s. for a servant. We discovered that most of the girls came home very 
late—many as late as two o’clock, and in such a state that they kept the 
others awake, singing and talking, drunk or maudlin. The house was open 
till two at any rate every morning.’ 








The accommodation was better and cleaner than in the common 
lodging-house, it catered for a class who had more ready money to 
spend; the whole atmosphere of the place suggested vice and 
tawdry comforts. The girls were mostly dissipated, the conversa- 
tion shameless. There were no precautions taken against the 
spread of disease and infection, yet it was not an uncommon occur- 
rence for a girl to be condemned to the Lock Hospital. Most of 
the younger women seemed to get more or less drunk every day. 
There was no matron to discipline the rowdy element, or to give 
moral encouragement and support to those who wished to earn 
their living decently. On the contrary, the only condition exacted 
was payment—the only crime, the impossibility to comply—the 
only punishment, expulsion. Fear of the ‘ Bobby ’ and of prison 
were minor calamities. ‘Bless you, they don’t mind being 
** pinched,’’’ said one woman ; ‘ it gives them a rest.’ 

Such is the provision which an enlightened and Christian 
country makes for the future mothers of the race. Let us rather 
assume, as has been said above, that the need has been over- 
looked. Investigations have disclosed facts that can no longer be 
ignored. I have quoted a few of the personal experiences of Mrs. 
Mary Higgs ; a number of social workers have been examining the 
subject for some time past; the evidence accumulated is volumi- 
nous ; it all points in the same direction. The lack of respectable 
housing for women is a far greater danger to the State than the 
absence of decent accommodation for men, and yet the State has 
made provision for the latter by building municipal lodging-houses 
and the public has supplemented the endeavour with Rowton 
Houses. Such evils as the White Slave traffic, the degeneracy of 
the race, and the high rate of infant mortality can be traced to 
the absence of moral supervision and the impossibility to acquire 
clean and healthy habits of life in the lodging-houses which the 
girls are obliged to frequent. It is certainly not to the advantage 
of the community to expose its young womanhood to the tempta- 
tions and almost certain degradation of this type of common 
lodging-house during the most eventful years of a girl’s life, 
namely, from thirteen to twenty, for it is during these first few 
years of independence that a woman’s future is determined. 
Thrown on her own resources, obliged to eke out a living as best 
she may, sensitive to her surroundings, keenly alive to ridicule, 
fearful of herself, easily discouraged, she is far more susceptible 
to example than man, and far more dependent on her surround- 
ings. Where man can pass without hurt a woman is unable to 
survive, and yet Society still permits women to suffer the indigni- 
ties and degradation of the common lodging-house, while men are 
accommodated in what have sometimes been described as work- 
men’s palaces. When Lord Rowton built his hostels for men he 
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contended that there would be too many difficulties connected with 
a scheme for similar houses for women. The greatest objection 
was on the plea of morality. The house might offer shelter to 
one of ill-fame, and because of this supposition thousands of 
respectable girls are condemned fo live under conditions that may 
drive them directly to the very status against which the Rowton 
House would shut its doors. 

In the cause of humanity as certainly as in the name of logic 
we can claim that it would be preferable for an orderly and moral 
lodging-house to shelter for a time three or four immoral women, 
rather than allow hundreds of decent girls to be driven down the 
gradient in the vile and degrading surroundings of a common 
lodging-house. That the objection mentioned is moreover not 
well grounded further facts will prove. In all well-regulated 
lodging-houses for women the doors are closed at 10 P.M., and the 
hour for rising in the morning is correspondingly early. There is 
also a matron, sympathetic and yet observant, whose duty it is to 
ascertain the character and habits of each individual member of 
her large family. With these deterrent factors, it would be - 
impossible for a woman to practise an objectionable trade for long 
without detection, and any influence she might have obtained with 
her fellow-boarders would probably be easily counteracted by the 
moral atmosphere and the habits of cleanliness and privacy she 
will have acquired, as opposed to the degrading and uncomfortable 
conditions of the common lodging-house. It is advisable that 
women’s lodging-houses should be smaller than those for men, so 
that the personal influence between matron and lodger can be 
more easily established. The fear expressed that the community 
might be sheltering those of unenviable repute would thus be 
met, though it is difficult to understand why legislation for women 
should always be retarded on account of this dread. Rowton Houses 
may harbour criminals or men practising a questionable trade, but 
that supposition has not prevented a growing number of Rowton 
Houses. We may, therefore, argue that the knowledge that moral 
and happy surroundings tend to elevate the character and to im- 
prove the standard of living does, in fact, influence movements 
such as this one. The record of the Municipal Lodging-house for 
Women at Glasgow shows a satisfactory absence of the undesir- 
able lodger, so that theory and facts are for once in incontrover- 
tible agreement. There is no doubt that if the London County 
Council could see its way even to a tentative experiment in the 
direction of a municipal lodging-house for women in London, 
such a step would give the needed impetus to the movement. The 
effect of example is sure to encourage reform, private enterprise 
will answer to the call, and the establishment of model lodging- 
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houses for women, similar to the Rowton Houses for men, would 
be one of the desirable results achieved. 

The great need for such reform has been more than proved in 
books such as Where shall She live? or The Homelessness of the 
Woman-worker, by the joint authors, Mrs. Higgs and Mr. Hay- 
ward, and Glimpses into the Abyss, by Mrs. Higgs. 

Manchester has led the way in England by building a munici- 
pal lodging-house for women. A great movement is on foot in 
every part of the country attempting by private endeavour to cope 
with the question. The chief difficulty is to secure the necessarily 
large initial sum wherewith to build the houses, and it is very 
earnestly hoped that liberal donors may become sufficiently 
interested to form companies and to build women’s lodging-houses 
on the same lines as those on which the Rowton Houses for men 
were originally planned. 

The need is immediate and imperative. The present condi- 
tion under which the great class of women workers are living is 
disgraceful in itself and deteriorating in its effect on the women 
themselves. The charges are unjustly high for the standard of 
living provided, and the surroundings, as well as the habits 
acquired while living in the common lodging-house or women’s 
lodging-houses are demoralising and degrading. The number of 
women workers is increasing every year. There are at present a 
million and a half more women than men in Great Britain, and the 
obligation to provide housing accommodation for their needs is 
bound to become more and more urgent. Existing evils have not 
stayed the increasing independence of the woman wage-earner, nor 
are they likely to act as a deterrent to the girl who is obliged to 
leave her home in order to find work. It is time to face the true 
conditions, to reform by more rigorous administration the houses 
already in existence, and to model cheap and respectable lodgings 
on moral and sanitary lines, so that the self-respecting woman 
worker shall be at least as fairly treated as the self-supporting man. 


ConsvrELoO MARLBOROUGH. 
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OUR DEBT TO LATIN POETRY AS 
DISTINGUISHED FROM GREEK 


II 
POETRY OF THE SILVER AGE 


HE tragedies of the Silver Age were designed only for the study. 
None of them was put on the stage. Those of Seneca seem to 
have been quite unknown to his contemporaries, though they were 
the only dramas of the time which had any influence whatever on 
subsequent Art. ‘Seneca’ says Polonius ‘ cannot be too heavy, 
nor Plautus toolight.’ So Shakespeare knew at least of the exist- 
ence of Seneca as a tragic poet ; but he had probably read some of 
his tragedies. The prayer of the Chorus in Hercules Furens 
(1068 sqq.) that Sleep may come to Hercules and save him from 
madness, has many phrases which remind us of well-known 
expressions in Shakespeare’s Macbeth and 2 Henry 1V. This is 
the passage (abridged) : 
Tuque o domitor 

Somne malorum, requies animi, 

pars humanae melior vitae, 

frater durae languide Mortis, 

pax errorum, portus vitae, 

lucis requies noctisque comes, 

qui par regi famuloque venis: 


O sleep, triumphant over pain, 
Rest of the soul and better half of life, 
Calm brother of grim Death, surcease of travail, 
Haven of life, Day’s rest, Night’s pursuivant, 
That visitest Emperor and Clown alike. 


Can the grand adjuration of Sleep in Macbeth (II. ii. 36) be wholly 
without reminiscence of the Senecan passage ? 


Macbeth does murder Sleep, the innocent Sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore Labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 


867 








Here we have thoughts far beyond the reaches of Seneca’s soul. 
But does not the whole passage by its very structure disclose that 
it is an echo of the Senecan? The last line, too, 


Qui par regi famuloque venis, 


may have suggested to Shakespeare another famous apostrophe of 
Sleep, which deserts the King and woos the ship-boy (2 Henry IV. 
III. i.). Two other parallels, both in Macbeth, would seem to 
show that Shakespeare when engaged on Macbeth was fresh from 
the study of Seneca’s Hercules Furens. The Senecan passage is 
(Herc. Fur. 1265-1269) : 

Cur animam in ista luce detineam amplius 

Morerque nihil est. Cuncta iam amisi bona, 

Mentem, arma, famam, coniugem, natos, manus, 

Etiam furorem. Nemo polluto queat 

Animo mederi: 


There is no reason why I should longer live, 

And linger on. I have lost all I loved: 

Mind, wife, good name, sons, arms and hands to wield them, 
Nay, even my frenzy. None can minister 

To a diseaséd mind. 


Morerque is feeble, and redolent of the Prize Poem, with which 
the present writer is familiar as having won, missed, and often 
adjudged the same. The rest is rather fine, but nothing like so 
great as the Shakespeare parallels. The first is V. iii. 22: 


I have lived long enough... 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. 


The end of the Senecan passage, Nemo polluto, etc., probably 
formed the nucleus of the sublime lines (ibid. 40) : 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of the perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 


Every reader of Sophocles must have been struck by the 
dignified reserve which he maintains about the results of the tragic 
connexion of Oedipus with his mother. The incest hangs on the 
verge of the play, and is the more ttagic because it is not dragged 
into the light. But Seneca dilates on the subject. He delights 
in pointing out all the strange affinities which sprang from the 
initial tragedy. Oedipus is his grandfather’s corrival, the brother 
of his sons, and the father of his brothers; while at one birth 
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Jocasta bore to her husband sons and to herself grandsons. 
Never (not even in the primitive lispings of Naevius and Livius) . 
does Latin show such ineffectual fire as when we compare the 
crude realism of the Senecan Oedipus with the majestic reserve of 
the same unhappy King in Sophocles, except perhaps when we 
put the declamatory rhetoric of the Latin Troades beside the 
‘ passionate scroll written over with lamentation and woe,’ which 
we owe to the least inspired of the extant Greek tragic poets. 

The Silver Age, as we have said, could not attain the simple 
dignity of Republican and Augustan literature. To conceal this 
impotence that age had recourse to wild exaggeration and tortuous 
preciosity. Of the first the best example is Lucan, of the second 
Persius. ‘These are very un-Hellenic defects. We all remember 
the hyperboles of Lucan, how the victim of the serpents in the 
African marsh was ‘ not a corpse, but one huge wound,’ and how 
the bodies swelled so much that their graves rose into mountains. 
Pharsalia was more far-reaching in its results than all the great 
world-contests of history. The fisherman’s boat which carried 
Caesar and his fortunes was assailed by all the fierce winds that 
ever came out of Heaven—Corus, Aquilo, Boreas, Eurus, Notus 
(v. 598-654) : 

The sea had risen to the sky 


In mighty mass, had not Olympus’ chief 
Pressed down its waves with clouds.! 


Hence the boat was in a very parlous condition, 


Its sails in clouds, its keel upon the ground, 
For all the sea was piled into the waves 
And drawn from depths between laid bare the sand. 


No boat, no epic, before or after was ever tossed on such a turgid 
tide. But Lucan felt (and his admirers felt) that he had out- 
bellowed ‘ the surge and thunder of the Odyssey,’ and that the 
tempests of Virgil were to his but storms in a teacup. 

But the qualities by which Lucan will live are not those in 
the possession of which he challenged the Greeks or sought to 
outdo them. In the descriptions of battles and storms the 
restraint of the Greek compares very favourably with the exuber- 
ance of the Latin. But in his two strongest points Lucan owes 
nothing to Hellas : first, in those fierce apostrophes which suggest 
rather a satire than an epic, and which find no place in Greek 
poetry ; and, secondly, in his sententiae, his brief and epigram- 
matic enouncements of general truths, in which according to 
Quintilian lay his chief strength. The sententiae have been put 


1 Sir E. Ridley’s translation is employed throughout in quotations. from Lucan. 
VoL. LXIX—No. 411 3 L 
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forward for admiration in every essay on Lucan, and shal! not here 
be paraded for the hundredth time. Of the fierce apostrophes to 
which I have just referred a good specimen is in Book vii. 419 ff., 
which I will give in Sir E. Ridley’s spirited version : 


How great art thou, 
Rome, in thy fall! Stretched to the widest bounds 
War upon war laid nations at thy feet 
Till flaming Titan nigh to either pole 
Beheld thy empire, and the furthest East 
Was almost thine; till day and night and sky 
For thee revolved, and all the stars could see 
Throughout their course was Roman. But the Fates 
In one dread day of slaughter and despair 
Turned back the centuries and spoke thy doom. 
And now the Indian fears the axe no more, 
Once emblem of thy power. Now no more 
The girded consul curbs the Getan horde, 
Or in Sarmatian furrows guides the share. 


Again, vii. 454 sqq. : 


Careless of men 
Are all the Gods. Yet for this day of doom 
Such vengeance we have reaped as deities 
May give to mortals; for these wars shall raise 
Our parted Caesars to the Gods; and Rome 
Shall deck their effigies with thunderbolts 
And stars and rays, and in the very fanes 
Swear by the deeds of men. 


Comparison with the Latin will well repay the trouble. How 
fine is 
Ut tibi nox, tibi tota dies, tibi curreret aether, 
Omniaque errantes stellae Romana viderent. 


Very striking, too, is the thought in the second passage that man 
will take vengeance on the Gods for their indifference by raising 
departed Caesars to their level and giving to the mighty dead the 
honours due to Heaven. 

The magnificent passage on the grave of Pompey (viii. 789-822) 
is too familiar to be quoted; but we must give one specimen— 
there are many—of Lucan’s skill in summing up the salient points 
of a great man’s nature. The English version is from the pen 
of Goldwin Smith, a great Oxford man, whose recent loss all the 
learned world must deplore. The Latin will be found in i. 148: 


Not such the talisman of Caesar’s name, 

But Caesar had in place of empty fame 

The unresting soul, the resolution high 

That shuts out every thought but victory. 
Whate’er his goal, nor money nor dismay 

He owned, but drew the sword and cleft his way ; 
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Press’d each advantage that his fortune gave; 
Constrain’d the stars to combat for the brave; 
Swept from his path whate’er his rise delay’d, 
And march’d triumphant thro’ the wreck he made. 


A couple of examples of the contorted preciosity—a quite un- 
Greek quality—of Persius will serve instar omnium. ‘ You are 
a good Stoic ’ is not a sentiment which ought to strain the resources 
of the Latin tongue. But Persius can find no simpler way of 
expressing it than ‘ The letter which spread into Samian branches 
has pointed out to you the steep path which rises to the right.’ 
We can just see a gleam of meaning in the line when we remember 
that Pythagoras was born at Samos and that the letter Y was 
a symbol in the Pythagorean philosophy, the two divergent 
branches figuring the alternative paths of mght and wrong. In 
iii. 81 philosophers are described as ‘ mumbling mad-dog silence,’ 
rabiosa silentia rodunt. What an expression! Again, Mercury 
was the God of treasure-trove or unexpected gain. Therefore, 
when the poet refers to a man who is so greedy that his mouth 
waters at the sight of gold, he describes him as ‘ gulping down 
Mercurial spittle.’ Literature had to await the era of Browning 
for such tortuous preciosity. There is not, even in Persius, a 
darker utterance than the last stanza of Another Way of Love: 


And after, for pastime, 
If June be refulgent 
With flowers in completeness, 
All petals, no prickles, 
Delicious as trickles 
Of wine poured at mass-time,— 
And choose One indulgent 
To redness and sweetness ; 
Or if, with experience of man and of spider, 
June use my June-lightning, the strong insect-ridder, 
And stop the fresh film-work—why, June will consider. 


Lest it should be thought that I have divorced the passage from 
its context, I will give the foregoing stanza, which is quite as 
Cimmerian in its darkness : 


Well, dear, indoors with you! 

True! Serene deadness 
Tries a man’s temper. 

What’s in the blossom 

June wears on her bosom ? 
Can it clear scores with you? 

Sweetness and redness, 
Eadem semper! 
Go, let me care for it greatly or slightly ! 
If June mend her bower now, your hand left unsightly 
By plucking the roses,—my June will do rightly. 

812 
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In this passage from Browning the obscurity of the language 
may be said to be due to the intensity of the thought. I cannot 
offer an opinion. I have no idea what the thought is. I have no 
idea what lies hidden under June and June-lightning, and spiders 
and film-work. But Browning is often, though very obscure, yet 
not quite dark enough to conceal the thought entirely. In these 
cases we sometimes find that the thought, like the Persian ‘ You 
are a good Stoic,’ has in it nothing very deep or intense. It is 
a sufficiently commonplace reflection that the inventor often profits 
little by an invention which becomes a source of gain, even of 
opulence, to others. This is the form which it assumes in the 
argot of preciosity : 


Hobbs hints blue—straight he turtle eats; 
Nobbs prints blue—claret erowns his cup: 
Nokes outdoes Stokes in azure feats— 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats? 


The passages both from the ancient and the modern source show 
how a commonplace thought can be so overlaid with unrealised 
figures as to wear to a hasty glance the appearance of profundity. 
In thus instituting a comparison between the ancient Roman and 
the modern English poet, I am far from denying that each has 
fine qualities and splendid passages. But they are both martyrs 
to preciosity. Both have marred fine thinking by contorted 
language, and the English poet has further degraded his high 
calling by distorted and grotesque rhymes. We feel sure it was 
the fashion to admire Persius as it is now the fashion to admire 
Browning. Browning is the favourite poet of those who never 
by any chance read poetry by him or anyone else. I was amused 
not long ago to read in one of those confessions of faith which are 
believed to alleviate the dulness of dull coteries : ‘ Favourite prose 
writers—Guy Boothby and Fergus Hume, favourite poetical ditto 
—Browning.’ I observe also that the heroes of novels by ladies 
(with whom Eton and Christ Church are absolutely congested) 
when starving in the Bush and the Jungle never have any assets 
save a briar-root pipe and a Browning. 

But preciosity, which found its high priest in Persius, did not 
lack other votaries in the Silver Age. 

When Pelion sinks below the horizon it is described by Valerius 
Flaccus (ii. 6) as having 


Its ashen tree-tops level with the tide 
(Fretis summas aequatum Pelion ornos). 


Vulean occupied in Valerius (ii. 90) only a day and a night in his 
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fall from Olympus, but he fell with a crash, insonuit Lemno. The 
limed bird (vi. 264) 


Implorat calamos atque irrita concitat alas. 


The same affectation reappears in Statius (Theb. viii. 377-8) 
where Death 


Let loose from Stygian murk enjoys the air (caelo fruitur) 
And darkens wiih his flight the field of battle (bellatorem cuampum). 


But the overdone conceits of the Silver Age reach a climax in 
Manilius (if he may be ascribed to that age), who describes as 
sine funere funus the sad procession which conveyed Andromeda 
to be sacrificed to the monster. 

The poets of the Silver Age have often been compared with 
those of the Augustan period, and it has been pointed out that 
exaggeration takes the place of vigour, contorted preciosity re- 
places felicitous case, and minute description constitutes the chief 
merit of the later age. This will be seen by putting side by side 
the Sibyl of the sixth Book of the Aeneid and that of the fifth of 
the Pharsalia, or a shipwreck as described by each poet. But a 
more interesting comparison and certainly more germane to our 
design is to put beside each other a Latin poet of the Silver Age 
and a Greek of the Alexandrine School, which in drawing largely 
on the resources of erudition and in many other ways stood in 
the same relation to the Di Majores of Greek poetry as in Latin 
the Silver Age stood to the Golden. We have fortunately materials 
for such a comparison in Apollonius Rhodius and Valerius Flaccus, 
who both took the story of the voyage of the Argo and the loves 
of Jason and Medea for the subject of an epic. Jason is perhaps 
a more attractive hero in the Latin poem than in the Greek. But 
the Medea of Valerius is signally less effective as a heroine. The 
passion for magic so prominent in Lucan shows itself again in 
Valerius, and Medea is as in Seneca ‘ a sorceress first and a woman 
afterwards,’ to use the apt phrase of Mr. Butler, whose book on 
Post-Augustan Latin Poetry is full of instruction and suggestion, 
and shows remarkable literary insight and critical faculty. In 
Apollonius Rhodius and in Euripides the sorceress is merged in 
the woman, and to Apollonius we owe the most striking portrait 
in Virgil, that of Dido. Virgil in the opening lines of the 
immortal fourth book of the Aeneid tells how Dido’s thoughts ran 
on the ancestry and prowess of Aeneas—and this was the mental 
attitude of the Valerian Medea. But Dido thinks too of his looks 
and his words, like the Apollonian Medea in Argonautica iii. 453 
sqq. : 

It all lived before her—his presence, his garb, his words, how he sat him 
down, and his goings out : in her day dreams she thought there ne’er was such 
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a man, and ever rang in her ears his voice and the honeyed words that he 
spake. 


The Valerian Medea thinks of Jason only as the hero of the great 
battles of Cyzicus and Colchis. It is an accurate review of the 
situation which meets us in Valerius (vii. 10-25) when the princess 
awakes from her troubled sleep. It is a passionate woman who 
in Apollonius (iii. 77 sqq.) in like circumstances wishes she had 
died or ever she had looked on the false Thessalian’s face. The 
meeting of the lovers is described by Valerius in a passage loosely 
translated from Apollonius. By one of those strange similes so 
dear to Alexandrian poets, they are likened to forest trees which 
stand still and silent till a wind arises and makes them vocal. 
Like those forest trees the lovers first stood mute, but when 
Love’s gale breathed upon them at once they burst into speech. 
The parallel passages are in Apollonius iii. 966 sqq. and Valerius 
vil. 438 sqq. It is in the parting words that the passion of the 
Greek heroine flames out beside the gentle resignation of the 
Roman. The Roman Medea asks Jason why did he ever come 
to her land, or invoke her help rather than that of his Grecian 
tutelary goddesses. She brings forth her saving charms, and begs 
him, if ever again Pelias sends him forth on some perilous quest, 
not to trust too much to his comeliness for his success. Again 
(452) before she puts the charms in his hands she appeals to him 
to let her go back still innocent to her unhappy sire. Then (474) 
she sees in her mind’s eye the Minyae setting sail without her. 
She cannot bear the thought. She grasps his hand and adjures 
him to remember her as she will never forget him. She is going 
to meet her father’s vengeance, he to a happy home in his own 
country. The Medea of Apollonius prays that if ever Jason 
forgets her a voice of denunciation from far away may reach him 
in Iolchos, or that the storm-wind may bear her with curses in her 
eyes to stand by his hearthstone and rail at his unfaithfulness and 
ingratitude. This is more like the Medea of Euripides and the 
Dido of Virgil. But the Medea of Valerius is not unrealised, 
like Seneca’s. 

It is not, however, in the delineation of character that Valerius 
is most successful, but in the creation of an atmosphere and his 
picturesque, generally onomatopoeic, presentation of natural 
objects—both un-Hellenic arts. What an atmosphere of awe and 
dread he generates in the scene (vii. 371-409) where Medea 
accompanied by Venus goes to the help of Jason. Medea, who 
here for once is rather girl than sorceress or princess, fears to pass 
even with her divine guide through the city wrapt in sleep and 
silence. She is compared to a new-fledged bird whose mother 
would launch her into the untried air, but the frightened bird 
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would fain return to her nest in the tree. So Medea shudders at 
the sleeping houses of the silent city. We think of Wordsworth’s 


Dear God! The very houses seem asleep. 


Another passage (ii. 388-399), where the poet depicts the first 
night of the Argonauts at sea, recalls Coleridge’s Ancient 


Mariner : 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


We think, too, of the same poet’s eerie passage beginning 


As one that on a lonely road 
Walketh in fear and dread. 


I give the version of Mr. Butler, which could hardly be improved 
upon, even though it were in verse : 


The dark hour deepened their fears when they saw heaven’s vault wheel 
round, and the peaks and fields of earth snatched from their view, and all 
about them the horror of darkness. The very stillness of things and the 
deep silence of the world affright them, and the stars and heavens begemmed 
with streaming locks of gold (effusis stellatus crinibus aether). And as one 
benighted in a strange place ’mid paths unknown pursues his devious journey 
through the night and finds rest neither for eye nor ear, but all about him 
the blackness of the plain and the trees that throng upon him looming greater 
through the gloom deepen his terror of the dark—-even so the hero trembled. 


The polished elegance of Mr. Butler’s translations makes his book 
delightful reading ; and the same may be said of another recent 
and very attractive work, Mr. Duff’s History of Latin Literature. 

The second of the two qualities to which I have referred— 
onomatopoeia—is illustrated in many passages of Valerius, but 
in none more perfectly than in his description of a cave on a wild 
sea-coast as 


An abode of bale that thrills to the sob of the deep 
(Infelix domus et sonitu tremebunda profundi). 


We can feel the gloom and the din, as in Swinburne’s magic verse, 


As in some flooded cave 
Sobs the strong broken spirit of a wave. 


The Argonautica has been compared by Mr. Butler to the Idylls 
of the King, and justly. Both poems ont ses longueurs, but they 
both achieve great heights of felicity, and both are strong in 
onomatopoeic effects, like the splendid passage in the Morte 
d’Arthur: 

Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crags that rang 

Sharp smitten with the dint of arméd heels. 
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Onomatopoeia is one of those few flowers which embroider the 
dissolution of Latin Poetry, like rare blooms flourishing on decay 
in a cemetery, or like some beautiful Roman arch which survives 
the departed empire that it once commemorated. 

T dwell upon this poetic device because it is so very charac- 
teristic of Latin poetry (especially of the Silver Age) as distin- 
guished from Greek. Here I shall be met at once with alleged 
famous examples of onomatopoeia from the Iliad and Odyssey. 
But I submit (with all due respect for a prevalent opinion) that 
the cases cited are only apparent. Such a trick would seem to 
be alien from the insouciance of literature so ancient as the 
Homeric epics. The father of epic poetry does not thump the 
table or bite his nails in the throes of composition. In the words 
of Persius (who, no doubt, did feel the labours of literary 
parturition) : 

Nec plutum caedit nec demorsos sapit ungues. 


Primitive ballad poetry is of its very nature free from mannerism. 
Nor is this particular mannerism to be found even in the 
Alexandrian Greek poetry, where we should have expected to 
meet it, if anywhere. Such tours de force after became popular. 
T have no doubt that Virgil imitated the galloping of horses in 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, 


and that Tennyson was conscious of a certain literary effect in 


The flaring atom-streams 
Ruining along the illimitable inane. 


But such devices are un-Greek and signally un-Homeric. All the 
examples quoted from Homer are cases in which a preponderance 
of dactyls is supposed to indicate rapid motion. The Greek writers 
on style see literary artifice everywhere. Demetrius De Elocu- 
tione adduces the well-known verse (W116) : 


moda 8 dvavra kdravra mdpavtd te Sdxpud 7’ HAOoy, 


as intended to suggest broken ground. The fact is, dactyls enor- 
mously preponderate in the Homeric hexameter. In the context 
of the line just quoted, 107-117, four have five dactyls in every 
line, and six have four. Indeed, in the sixty-six feet of which 
these eleven lines consist there are only eight spondees exclusive 
of the unavoidable spondee in the last foot. The fact that the line 
cited by Demetrius has five dactyls is not due to design but to 
chance, and there are five lines in the immediate context similarly 
constructed, where no design to suggest roughness or haste can 
be alleged. 
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We are all familiar with Pope’s doctrine in the Essay on 
Criticism : 
The sound must be an echo to the sense ; 
but this is not applicable to the naif infancy of Art. The oft- 
recurring verse 


& odw évppové@y ayopneato kai peréesmev 


ought on the Popian theory to indicate a rushing torrent of words, 
but it introduces speakers and speeches of every kind. And surely 
the leap of Iris from Olympus should be described by a flight of 
dactyls, but it finds its expression in one of the heaviest lines in 
Homer ending in three spondees : 


Bi 8€ Kar’ OvAvVprow xapnvev digaca, 


and of the like form is another line (K 359) which contains an 
express reference to speed : 


evycuevar’ rot 8 apa diane SppnOnoar. 


In the familiar passage in the Odyssey, xi. 593-600, though the 
rush downhill of Sisyphus’ stone happens to be expressed in five 
dactyls, yet the marked pause after the first word of the line 
seriously mars the supposed onomatopoeia : 


ror amootpépacke Kparatis 
a’ris' Greta mé8ovde xvdivdero Naas avadns. 


Observe, too, that the ten verses narrating the process of pushing 
the stone uphill contain twenty-three dactyls and only eleven 
spondees exclusive of the final foot. Pope in his translation of 
the Odyssey is careful to make the sound an echo of the sense. 
The ascent of Sisyphus is thus. mimicked : 


Up a high hill he heaved a huge round stone, 


and the descent finds expression in a galloping line : 
Impetuous thundering bounds and smokes along the plain. 


Pope was led by the literary proclivities of his age to attribute 
mannerisms and tours de force to poetry however primitive and 
free from self-consciousness. Demetrius rightly remarks dmdoixot 
yap oi dpyaioz, but he ascribes to them devices quite inconsistent 
with that just pronouncement. 

Of the debt of Martial to the Greeks there is not much to say. 
He is very un-Greek in his willingness to sacrifice poetry to point. 
He was no Stoic, like Persius, and his epigrams present to us 
a somewhat contemptible personality. But we occasionally meet 
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a shrewd critical observation ; I always relished that pentameter 
in an epigram addressed to his friend Creticus (vii. 94) : 


Aequalis liber est, Cretice, qui malus est. 


Books of uniform merit are apt to be dull. And the same remark 
applies to poems of any considerable length ; it would be easier 
to pick out defects in Tennyson’s In Memoriam than in Austin’s 
Door of Humility. Gray’s Elegy is a triumph of musical moralis- 
ing, but it is in places ambiguous and obscure. Milton’s Lycidas 
has crying defects. Its subject is inconsiderable, and what could 
be more incongruous than Sicilian shepherds discoursing on 
Church Government? It is nearly as absurd as when Cinderella 
or Little Golden Hair in the pantomime comments on Asquith, 
the Budget, and the Lords’ veto. Yet its starry diction and divine 
rhythm make it wellnigh incomparable among English poems. 

The relation of Statius to his Greek examplars is unique. In 
the other poets whom we have been considering, the Greek model 
was above criticism, and the Latin imitator followed non passibus 
aequis. Statins seems to have had a bad model, at all events for 
his chief poem, the Thebais, in the cyclic poet Antimachus. Till 
very recent times it would have been held blasphemy to contem- 
plate the possibility of a banal Greek poet. Now what we have 
unearthed some fragments of the Persae, that egregious nome of 
Timotheus, we know that a Greek poet of the end of the fifth 
century B.c. and the beginning of the fourth could write in a 
style of ludicrous pomposity and pretentious feebleness ; that the 
ancient world had its Bunns, its Fitzballs, and its Montgomerys. 
Statius was probably far superior to his Greek predecessor Anti- 
machus. The greatest fault of Statius is his prolixity ; he requires 
six and a half Books to bring his heroes to Thebes, but Antimachus 
took four-and-twenty. In another place I have pointed to a 
Sapphic poem by Statius in which he apostrophises childlessness, 
and have called one line in it, 


Orbitas omni fugienda nisu, 


perhaps the very worst verse in Latin poetry. Perhaps the best 
verse in Statius is that (Theb. vii. 478) in which he describes 
Jocasta coming before the chiefs : 


Eumenidum velut antiquissima portis 
Egreditur magna cum maiestate malorum 
(In the infinite dignity of her sufferings). 


Silius Italicus was consul in the year 68 A.D.—the only consular 
writer of Latin verse save Cicero, whose Tuscan villa and tomb 
he possessed. Pliny, who is the chief authority for his life, says 
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his verses show diligence rather than genius. Martial calls his 
poems immortal : 


Perpetui nunquam moritura volumina Sili 
(The deathless volumes of immortal Sily), 


a judgment which can hardly have been sincerely held by one who 
had in him much of the critic. Yet a great English critic is on 
Martial’s side. Macaulay admired the Punica greatly. We may 
ascribe Martial’s praise to the fact that Martial was a professional 
beggar and Silius was a wealthy man who scattered gifts on the 
Saturnalia. It is as hard to account for the admiration of 
Macaulay as for his depreciation of Goldsmith's exquisite tale The 
Vicar of Wakefield, the more so as the battle pieces of Silius, 
with their single combats, archaisms, and anachronisms, vividly 
call to mind similar blunders amusingly exposed by Macaulay in 
the Satan of Robert Montgomery. 

‘he weakest points in Silius are the absence of rhetoric and 
other notes of distinction, and his wearying diffuseness. He gives 
to Trebia above two hundred verses, to Cannae four hundred, and 
to Trasimene nearly seven hundred. His account of the self- 
sacrifice of Regulus has been praised. It is poor enough, but it is 
not disfigured by the bathos which spoils the Ode of Horace on the 
same theme. JI fear I shall offend the goodly company of 
Horatiolaters, but I cannot suppress my sense of certain annoying 
limitations in the art of Horace, much as I admire the exquisite 
music and diction of his Odes, the light touch of his Satires, and 
the ‘rugged maxims hewn from life’ which make his Epistles 
so precious and so charming. But he spoils a fine ode when he 
tells us how Regulus went back to exile and torture as coolly as 
if he were going to the Venafran weald ‘or the Lacedaemonian 
Tarentum.’ One cannot but feel the depth of bathos in Lacedae- 
monium—a frigid allusion, in the climax of an impassioned tale, 
to the mythical founder of Tarentum. It is as if an English poet 
should conclude a narrative of noble self-sacrifice by assuring his 
readers that the hero of the piece was as undaunted 


As if he sought the braes of Windermere, 
Or Eastbourne owned by Dukes of Devonshire. 


I cannot claim the diligence which Pliny ascribes to Silius, 
and I have only dipped into the wearisome Punica. But I have 
been surprised now and then 'to find, in the words of Sheridan, 
‘a lump of marl on a barren plain’—an example of that clever 
use of onomatopoeia which is so characteristic of the decline of 
Latin poetry. This prosaic versifier of the far more poetical Livy, 
whose volumina hardly transcend except in length the average 
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a dozen instances, but let one suffice. In xiv. 550 he describes 
the sob of the sea as it rushes into the hull of a wrecked and 
derelict ship and escapes again by the lee scuppers : 





Singulante anima propulsa refunditur unda 
(Anon the wave with a sob is render’d back to the deep). 


This reminds us of a fine passage in Swinburne already quoted, 
Was this felicity a mere chance? I am inclined to think it was, 
and so in other similar cases. Keats tells us of occasional 
great thoughts : 


Writ by the magic hand of chance, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 


The Bronze Age of Ennius and Accius was succeeded by the 
Golden and Silver periods. The Elocutio Novella made a futile 
attempt to create a new poetry by a reversion to the Bronze Age. 
It failed, as in our own literature a somewhat similar effort of 
William Morris proved abortive. But the Elocutio Novella had 
two very signal results. It broke up the Latin of the Silver 
Age and opened the age of the base metals, into which we will 
not follow Latin Poetry. And further it gave rise to a new Latin 
which became a common speech for Europe and was the basis 
of the Romance languages and many notable literatures, and 
even gave a new spring to poetry a thousand years after the 
Pervigilium Veneris had rung its enchanting bells. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 


Prize Poem, hits now and then on a felicity. One could cite half 
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CANON BEECHING AND THE 
ORNAMENTS RUBRIC 


Canon BEEcHING’ has done useful service by dissociating the 
really important questions which underlie the proposals for 
Prayer Book revision from the crowd of trifling alterations which 
go by this common name. But his description of one, at least, of 
these really important questions seems to me to take no account 
of the true character and effect of the particular change he 
advocates. In giving my reasons for thinking this, it will be 
convenient to take the arguments used in the order in which 
Canon Beeching himself arranges them. 

I begin, then, by questioning the correctness of the view he 
takes of the origin of the present movement. Some ten years ago, 
he tells us, ‘it was realised by the responsible governors of the 
Church of England that something must be done.’ I believe 
that this statement exactly describes the frame of mind of the 
English episcopate, and to a certain extent of Mr. Balfour, at that 
time, and I do not deny that there was then some foundation for 
it. The House of Commons had witnessed a revival in a very 
weakened form of the excitement which gave birth to the Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 1874. Even a forty years’ interval 
had not convinced it that the introduction of new wine is always 
attended with some degree of disturbance to the old bottles, and 
that if the new bottles are not ready, there is.nothing to be done 
but to put up with the consequent inconvenience. But when the 
bishops and the Prime Minister are agreed, they have always a 
way of escape open to them in the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission. For the moment, therefore, the something that had to 
be done took this customary shape. 

In dealing with the difficulty in this fashion, Mr. Balfour, it 
may be, was not unmindful of the probability that he would not 
be in office when the commission presented its report. The 
bishops possibly hoped that the commission would be more for- 
tunate than its predecessors on the same road, and would agree 
upon a recommendation which would please all parties. In the 
end this policy had the result which commonly follows a deter- 
mination to act arrived at in ignorance of what the action ought 
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to be. The Royal Commission met, examined witnesses on all 
sides, and produced, thanks chiefly to the evidence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a most comprehensive and illuminating 
narrative of the Ritualist controversy. The main recommenda- 
tion, so far as my present purpose is concerned, ran as follows : 


Letters of Business should be issued to the Convocations with instructions 
(a) to consider the preparation of a new rubric regulating the ornaments 
(that is to say, the vesture) of the Ministers of the Church at the times of 
their ministrations, with a view to its enactment by Parliament; and (b) to 
frame, with a view to their enactment by Parliament, such modifications in 
the existing laws relating to the conduct of Divine service and to the orna- 
ments and fittings of churches as may tend to secure the greater elasticity 
which a reasonable recognition of the comprehensiveness of the Church of 
England and of its present needs seems to demand. 





Tt will be seen that in this recommendation, the commissioners 
draw a significant distinction between the Ornaments Rubric, 
which is dealt with in (a), and the modifications in the existing 
law which are referred to in (b). A different line of action is 
recommended in the two cases. As regards the vesture of the 
Ministers, the Convocations were directed to ‘consider the 
preparation ’ of a new rubric in place of the present Ornaments 
Rubric. As regards the conduct of Divine service, and the 
fittings of churches, they were to frame such modifications in the 
existing law as will secure that greater elasticity ‘ which a reason- 
able recognition of the comprehensiveness of the Church of Eng- 
land seems to demand.’ In the Letters of Business actually 
issued—not, be it observed, at the instance either of the Govern- 
ment or of the House of Commons, but, as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was careful to point out, in compliance with the 
request of the two Archbishops—this distinction is carefully 
maintained. The Convocation are desired to debate and 
agree upon ‘the desirability and the form and _ contents 
of a new rubric regulating the ornaments, that is to 
say, the vesture of the Ministers of the Church,’ and 
also of any modification of the existing law relating to the con- 
duct of Divine service, and the ornaments and fittings of 
churches. But although Letters of Business were issued by the 
Crown in 1906, and again in 1909, no attention has yet been paid 
to the first and most important of the directions contained in 
them. We are no nearer a conclusion upon either the desira- 
bility, or the form and contents, of a new Ornaments Rubric than 
we were four years ago. Canon Beeching is no doubt right when 
he says that ‘the revision of the Prayer Book suggested to 
Convocation by the Royal Commission, and allowed by the Crown 
was @ revision of rubrics rather than of text.’ But from the task 
thus committed to it Convocation has very naturally shrunk. 
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Anyone who looks at the present text of the Ornaments Rubric 
with its plain directions (so far as legislation by reference can ever 
be plain), and asks himself how he can turn it into a rubric which 
shall be permissive and comprehensive, and yet make no. altera- 
tion in the actual position of parties in the Church of England, 
will soon, I think, see how impossible the task is. 

I cannot follow Canon Beeching in the distinction he draws 
between the difficulties which stand in the way of enforcing the 
law of the Church as it stands, and those which would 
stand in the way of enforcing the law of the Church 
as it is proposed to revise it. ‘A revised law, which 
should take account of new needs and modern conditions, would 
be a law the enforcement of which, however disagreeable, would 
not be a sheer impossibility.’ From this I infer that in his 
opinion to enforce the law as it stands would be ‘a sheer 
impossibility.’ I submit, on the contrary, that in this respect 
the existing law and the suggested law stand exactly on the same 
footing. What was it that prevented the enforcement of the 
existing law after 1874? Not any doubt about its provisions. 
The Judicial Committee were quite clear as to what the Orna- 
ments Rubric meant, and they dismissed as irrelevant the plea that 
it seemed to say the exact contrary of the sense they put upon it. 
It was not till the enforcement of this plain law was taken in 
hand that the difficulty presented itself. Many of the very 
people who had demanded that the law should be put into force 
disliked seeing men whom they thought very perverse, but quite 
good, sent to prison. It had been hoped that as soon as they 
realised what disobedience meant, the offenders would submit. 
When it turned out that they meant to go on disobeying the law 
as interpreted by the Judicial Committee, public opinion went 
round; Ritual prosecutions became unpopular, and the bishops 
determined to use their veto. All this will be repeated unless 
the Ritualist clergy—I use the term solely for convenience sake, 
not in the least as admitting its accuracy—meet the attempt to 
enforce the new law, supposing it to be made, in an opposite 
temper to that in which they met the earlier attempts. There 
will be just as much, or as little, impossibility in the one case as in 
the other. 

Canon Beeching will perhaps say, first, that the permission to 
use vestments under proper restrictions will deprive resistance of 
all meaning, and next that when the public recognise this, the 
dislike that they have hitherto felt to prosecutions will disappear. 
When foolish sentiment is out of the way, the recalcitrant clergy 
will be left to suffer the natural consequence of their obstinacy. 
This view seems to me to misread the significance of the Ritualist 
victory. If anyone will take the trouble to look over the litera- 
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ture evoked by the Gorham case, he will find repeated assertions 
that the Church of England must either repudiate the claim of 
the Judicial Committee to be a spiritual court, or forfeit her own { 
claim to be a portion of the Catholic Church. ‘There was no such 
repudiation in any corporate or official sense, and it soon became 
evident that nothing of the kind was to be looked for. Irom that 
time onward the 'Tractarian Movement became in form what it 
had all along been in fact—a soldiers’ battle. | Abandoned by 
their natural leaders, men fought for their own hand. If the 
Privy Council could not be displaced, it could be disobeyed ; and 
unpunished disobedience, if it is carried on long enough, is much 
the same thing as displacement. ‘This was the principle which 
lay at the bottom of the Ritualist resistance. We are asked, they 
said, to obey a court which has no authority over our consciences 
—a court which we cannot obey without denying in act the head- 
ship of Christ over His Church. Everybody knows what followed 
upon this protest. The accused clergy refused to appear when 
they were summoned. They retained no counsel. They paid 
no heed to the decisions of the court. They went to prison 
rather than acknowledge its authority. And in the end they won. 
The decisions of the Judicial Committee are no longer law, except 
to one English bishop and one Colonial archbishop. The men who 
gained the day, or their successors, are now asked to forgo the 
fruits of their victory, and to accept the sense which the Judicial 
Committee puts upon the Ornaments Rubric as of equal authority 
with the rubric itself. That they will not do this I feel confi- 
dent. I cannot, of course, pretend to be equally sure that public 
opinion will once more stand their friend. Canon Beeching may 
be a better judge in this matter than I am, and | imagine that he 
expects that this time imprisonment will evoke no sympathy, and 
that when the offending clergy find that they have no longer 
either friends or imitators, they will speedily listen to reason. 
I cannot think that this reading of the future is likely to prove 
correct ; and even if I am wrong, I find it hard to believe that 
either religious peace or the security of the Establishment will 
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be promoted by such a course. r 

It may be objected that in this forecast I assume that the V 
Ritualist clergy will be actuated by what in secular matters would ti 
be called ‘ pure cussedness.’ On the contrary, I think that by c 
accepting a rubric making the use of vestments merely permis- i 
sive, as a governing addition to a rubric which, if words mean n 
anything, makes it a matter of obligation, they would be throw- v 
ing away every advantage that they have gained. They would d 


exchange a position which, from their point of view, is impreg- 
nable for a position in which in the majority of cases each man 

would be at the mercy of his own bishop. As things stand, they are 8 
protected by what they hold to be a plain law of the Church of n 
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England. Under that law every priest who ministers at an 
Anglican Altar is ordered to wear what Cranmer called ‘ the ves- 
ture appointed for that ministration,’ what Canon Beeching calls 
‘the customary robes of the minister from time immemorial.’ 
When a clergyman wears these customary robes he dces not 
indeed suppose that in themselves they symbolise anything. 
That to which they do bear witness is the identity 
of the English Church of to-day with the English 
Church before the Reformation and with the rest of the 
Catholic Church alike in the West and in the East. The value 
of the witness lies in the use of these ‘ customary robes’ being 
ordered. If they were put on merely to please a generation which 
has developed a new taste for pomps and pageants of all kinds, they 
would be worthless. In themselves I grant they have no special 
meaning. ‘There is no doubt,’ says the report of the Royal 
Commission, ‘that the Eucharistic vestments were originally 
the dress of ordinary civil life, and that for four or five centuries 
the civil and ministerial dress of the clergy was identical.’ But 
they are not identical now. The dress which a Roman 
Catholic priest or an Orthodox priest wears at the altar 
is not now the dress of ordinary civil life. English 
congregations are not well informed upon points of cere- 
monial, but they are quite able to notice the resemblance of one 
priest to another, and in this way the Eucharistic vestments be- 
come a testimony to the identity as regards Eucharistic worship, 
of the several portions—in other respects so much divided—of 
the Catholic Church. This testimony would be worthless if their 
use were merely permissive. What High Churchmen claim is 
that the vestments reappeared in the Prayer Book at a time when 
all the probabilities pointed the other way. It was difficult 
enough, as we know from the Advertisements, to get even the use 
of the surplice made universal, yet notwithstanding this set of 
public opinion in the Puritan direction, the vestments came back 
on paper if not in use, and were for many years the principal evi- 
dence of that Catholic reaction which, beginning with Hooker, 
reached its highest development under Laud. With the motives 
which led to their replacement under Elizabeth and their reten- 
tion under Charles the Second High Churchmen are not 
concerned. What does concern them is that every English priest 
is ordered to wear them, and to contend that no change worth 
mentioning will be made by making their retention optional 
where now it is compulsory is to lose sight of the real and vital 
distinction between the two terms. 

Tt is not in the least necessary to my argument that 
this account of the vestments in the post-Reformation Church 
should be historically accurate. My purpose is only to 
make it plain that the reason why a party in the Church 
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of England use them is that they believe that they are 
expressly ordered by the Prayer Book, and that the whole force 
of this contention would be gone if permission were substituted 
for command. The ‘section of the Evangelical clergy,’ which 
Canon Beeching describes as taking fright, and forming an alli- 
ance with ‘the non-possumus moiety of their High Church 
brethren,’ were acting consistently. Each side knew perfectly 
well what was at stake in each case. It was nothing short of 
their position in the English Church. The Evangelical clergy 
are as much convinced that the Prayer Book orders the use of the 
surplice at the Altar, and so by implication forbids the use of the 
vesture previously ‘appointed for that ministration,’ as the 
High Church clergy are convinced of the contrary. So long as 
consistent High Churchmen and consistent Evangelicals are 
equally certain of their position, there is no reason why they 
should not remain with a good conscience in the same Church. 
But if the use alike of vestments and of the surplice is made 
simply permissible, the position of both parties will be undermined. 
‘Whichever you please, my little dear,’ is not a formula calcu- 
lated to conciliate men who hold that it is of immense moment to 
religion whether the Prayer Book orders one thing or the other. 
They may be as foolish as Canon Beeching probably thinks them 
in attaching this importance to the meaning of the Ornaments 
Rubric ; but so long as they do attach it, to leave the question open 
by expréss enactment, is to run the risk of two schisms instead of 
one. 

It is quite possible, of course, to argue that even if this be true 
we have only a choice of evils—schism, if we act; disestablish- 
ment, if we remain inactive. The opponents of revision are 
charged by Canon Beeching with refusing to face the controlling 
fact of the situation ; namely, that ‘ some means had to be formed 
for bringing to an end an intolerable condition of lawlessness.’ 
‘Intolerable’ is commonly a question-begging epithet, and in 
the present instance its employment seems to have an unusual 
measure of this characteristic. I do not deny that when ‘the 
last Conservative House of Commons’ passed a resolution that 
‘if the efforts now being made by the archbishops and bishops 
to secure the obedience of the clergy are not speedily effectual, 
further legislation will be required to maintain the existing law 
of Church and Realm,’ a good number of people may have 
thought the situation alarming. But the last Conservative House 
of Commons has now given place to a decidedly Radical House of 
Commons, and I see no probability of a similar resolution being 
voted until the country squires have reconqueved their Parlia- 
mentary position. Certainly such an expression of opinion would 
not have secured a majority in the Parliament of 1906, nor would 
it have any better chance in the present House of Commons. 
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When Canon Beeching says that the real issue lies ‘ not between 
revision of the law of worship and no revision, but between an 
authoritative revision by the Church and the private revision 
already proceeding at the uncontrolled whim of parties and in- 
dividuals,’ he seems to me to forget the actual condition of the 
Church of England. It is not one Church, but two, or more truly 
three. The High Church party, the Evangelical party—not to 
mention that large body of church people which belong to 
neither, and have no clear notion of what the distinction between 
the other two really amounts to—are in essentials different 
Churches connected by an historical accident, but possessed by 
different ideals and working towards different ends. How is an 
authoritative revision by such a Church to be carried out except by 
giving the victory to one or other of these sections? Among High 
Churchmen there are some who would welcome the prospect of a 
more homogeneous Church than is likely to be realised under 
present conditions. But to take any active steps towards this 
end would, I submit, be to forget how greatly the parties 
have benefited by their mutual contact. The points of 
agreement between them grow in number. In whichever direc- 
tion we turn our eyes there is evidence of an increasing unity in 
the Church. The High Church party is certainly more homo- 
geneous than it was twenty years ago. I remember a newly- 
appointed bishop once saying to me something to this effect : 
‘ My object will be to drive a wedge into the High Church party, 
to gather the moderate and the extreme men into different 
camps.’ I have watched with interest his efforts to carry out this 
purpose, and the failure in which they have ended. If anyone 
will take the trouble to look at the various lists of Lent preachers 
in the present year, they will see how largely they embrace 
moderate men and extreme men. There is an immense 
variety of uses in the Churches which the preachers 
serve, but that variety no longer hinders their common 
action. No doubt there is not the same amount of 
agreement between High Churchmen and Low Church- 
men. The interval is wider, and naturally it is less easily bridged 
over. But even here there is real progress—progress towards 
unity of feeling if not towards unity of conviction. What was 
there like this in 1898, when Sir William Harcourt thundered in 
the Times, or in the year in which ‘ the last Conservative House 
of Commons’ looked forward with satisfaction to ‘ legislation to 
maintain the existing law of Church and Realm’? Or, tocome to 
the present time, what volumes of correspondence and speeches 
would once have been called forth by recent ecclesiastical troubles 
at Brighton. Of course, if I am told that consciences are offended 


by this growth of friendly feeling, I cannot blame their owners 
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for trying to put a stop to it, though, in the larger interests of 
peace and goodwill, I may hope that their efforts will fail. 
But I question whether, on second thoughts, Canon Beeching 
would describe the present condition of the Church of England as 
one of ‘intolerable’ lawlessness. A condition of lawlessness 
it may be. Lawlessness is a customary incident of times of re- 
volution, and no candid man, I venture to think, will deny that 
since the birth of the Tractarian Movement, the Church of Eng- 
land has been living in a time of revolution—a time, that is to 
say, of large changes brought about by the action of individuals, 
not by any constituted authorities, and tending to issues which 
cannot yet be foreseen. But to speak of what has been going on 
all these years as having become ‘intolerable’ implies 
that things have been growing worse instead of better. Coming 
from the Church Association, this would be an_ intelligible 
statement. It is hardly intelligible when it is made by Canon 
Beeching, and all the less so that on a later page we read 
that, in his judgment, ‘the best thing that could happen 
would be a new decision of the Court of Appeal that the Orna- 
ments Rubric means what it says, and prescribes the vestments 
of the first book of King Edward the Sixth. Then, if the Evan- 
gelical clergy proved as law-abiding as ever, the vestments would 
be worn by everyone, and no question as to any special significance 
could arise.’ I cannot see that anything would be gained by 
taking this way out of the difficulty, even if it were within our 
reach. I have no wish—I know no one who has any wish—to 
see any clergyman compelled to wear the vestments. The last 
thing to be desired is that they should be treated as merely pretty 
adjuncts to Divine service, much as waggon-loads of white flowers 
are considered by many people to be specially appropriate at 
weddings and funerals. High Churchmen have not been con- 
tending for them all these years because there has been ‘ no ques- 
tion as to any special significance’ attaching to them. The 
special significance does not, it is true, reside in themselves ; it has 
come to them from circumstances. But being there, it has grown 
to be of very real importance, and the universal adoption of vest- 
ments cn the score of their meaning nothing would be a poor ex- 
change for their gradual adoption on the score of their meaning 
much. There is no question here of ‘Romanising.’ High 
Churchmen only claim, as Newman did in the noon-day of his 
Oxford time, to hold, with Bishop Andrewes, ‘the Mass all but 
transubstantiation ,’ and with the Catholic Church of all ages, that 
Eucharistic mystery which transubstantiation is only an attempt 
to identify with a particular philosophical theory. 

Canon Beeching anticipates from the four Houses of Convoca- 
tion meeting in conference ‘a recommendation which will ex- 
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press the largest body of clerical opinion, and, it may be hoped, 
unite all parties in agreement.’ I am afraid that the results thus 
bracketed are not necessarily identical. What is needed to 
secure the second is a clear appreciation of what minorities con- 
sider indispensable. If this is disregarded, the largest body of 
clerical opinion animated by the best possible intentions may be 
at fault. Moreover, the constitution of two of these four Houses 
offers an obstacle which Canon Beeching passes over somewhat 
too lightly. The Lower Houses of Convocation, he tells us, ‘ are 
declared to be unequal to the task of revision, on the ground that 
they are insufficiently representative of the clergy.’ Canon 
Beeching meets this by the statement, ‘Representative, never- 
theless, they are.’ But this no one denies. What is denied 
is that they are sufficiently representative. The old House of 
Commons was representative ; what the reform party challenged 
successfully was its claim to be sufficiently representative. It 
proved useless to deny this in the face of rotten boroughs, and if 
ever Letters of Business come to be things of serious import, it 
will be equally useless to deny that a House which contains an 
immense preponderance of the official element, and as regards the 
elected element restricts the franchise to the holders of benefices, 
is not sufficiently representative of the clergy. If revision is as im- 
portant as its advocates contend, it is equally important that it 
should be carried out by general consent, and the most obvious 
way of securing this object is to make sure that the representative 
bodies to which it is in part entrusted deserve the name. ‘ But 
the real answer to this plea,’ Canon Beeching continues, ‘ is 
that the constitutional part played by the Lower Houses of Con- 
vocation is secondary and advisory. We are still an episcopal 
Church.’ Undoubtedly we are. But it is also true that the 
actual constitution of the Church of England gives to the second 
order of the clergy an unusual amount of importance. This ad- 
vantage may have been the growth of accidents which had little to 
do with ecclesiastical controversies, but having got it, we may well 
be thankful for it, and be resolved not to let it go. However well 
qualified the bishops may be to ‘ gauge the desires of the presby- 
terate,’ I submit that, so long as the presbyterate has a House ct 
its own, it is by the action of that House that the desires of the 
presbyterate will be best ascertained. Indeed, while the official 
element is as strong as it is, it is not even the bishops who perform 
the gauging office. It is the Deans and the Archdeacons. With 
such a system of representation as this, a reform of the Lower 
Houses of Convocation ought to take precedence of any ecclesi- 
astical legislation of real moment. 

The prospect of a reference of changes in the Prayer Book to 
Parliament as the final authority has no terrors for Canon 
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Beeching. ‘A National Church, which enjoys the privileges and 
responsibilities of establishment, cannot complain if the state exer- 
cises a somewhat jealous supervision over its ritual and ceremonial 
regulations in the interests of the whole body of the people. 
We are not a sect, and should not claim the immunities of a sect.’ 
I wish indeed that Churchmen saw more clearly than they do, 
that our only real protection against coming evils lies in claiming 
the immunities which belong to a sect, and in surrendering the 
‘privileges and responsibilities’ which prevent us from being 
treated as one. But so long as we glory in being an Established 
Church, I agree with Canon Beeching that it is idle to dispute the 
right of the state to exercise supervision over our ritual and cere- 
monial regulations. I do not see indeed why this supervision 
need be ‘jealous,’ but that is a matter for the state to decide. 
Supervision is nothing more than the price, or part of the price, 
which we pay for being established. If we think it too high, the 
remedy is in our own hands; and so long as we shrink 
from availing ourselves of that remedy, we shall do well to keep 
silent about state interference. But while I am entirely at one 
with Canon Beeching as regards the right of Parliament to 
pass final judgment upon all schemes of Prayer Book 
revision, I am surprised at the lightness of heart with which 
he looks forward to the possible exercise of this prerogative. So 
long as we leave the Prayer Book alone, it remains part of the 
statute law, and I fully recognise the advantages of the position 
thus secured to us. But to give up this position—and by asking 
Parliament to give the finality of statute law to what, so far as the 
changes extend, will be a new Prayer Book, we do give it up—is to 
incur a risk which may easily prove very much greater than 
the revisionists seem to think. A House of Commons which 
had once entered upon the field of Prayer Book revision might 
warm to its work as it went on, and in that case the 
supervision it would exercise over the ritual and ceremonial of 
the Established Church, might become not ‘somewhat,’ but very 
' jealous. This is not a prospect which alarms me, because I think 
that the changes made by a committee of the House of Commons 
would be of a kind which would lead numbers of Churchmen to 
demand disestablishment in preference to revision. But if this 
issue were once raised, the ultimate result would hardly please 
Canon Beeching. The almost proverbial dangers of pulling 
about old buildings are not less present when the subject of the 
experiment is an old institution. 
D. C. LATHBURY. 


Note.—This paper was in type before the publication of Dr. 
Frere’s Some Principles of Liturgical Reform. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE DOMICILED 
COMMUNITY IN INDIA 


By the expression ‘ Domiciled Community’ is to be understood 
that section of the population of the Indian Empire which, 
although generally English in sympathies, bearing for the most 
part English names, and speaking with more or less purity the 
English tongue, makes its permanent dwelling-place in India, 
while it continues to refer to and think of England as ‘ home.’ 
The greater proportion of this Community is of mixed European 
and Asiatic blood, and has hitherto been known in ordinary par- 
lance as ‘ Eurasian’ ; but this term has fallen into disfavour, and 
is, I believe, to be discarded at the coming Census—in any case 
it labours under the disadvantage of not being sufficiently compre- 
hensive. For the interests of the whole Domiciled Community 
are identical, and they furnish at the moment one of the gravest 
and most pressing problems that confront the Empire. 

In old days the lot of the Domiciled was far from unenviable. 
The eighteenth-century adventurer who, after stormily fighting 
his way to an assured position and fortune, married a native lady 
and settled upon his or her estates in semi-regal power and almost 
regal splendour, had little to comiplain of, provided that he 
cherished no excessive yearnings for the land of his birth; the 
descendants of such have rendered no small service to the country 
and races of their adoption, and some of them still continue to do 
so. Others, on the contrary, have sunk low and gone to swell the 
stream of unhappy humanity whose lot to-day excites the com- 
passion of all who have eyes to see and ears to hear. The 
decadence of an old ‘ county family’ of this type is cleverly de- 
picted by Mrs. Perrin in her novel, A Free Solitude. Another 
type is furnished by the descendants of regular as well as of 
irregular unions of the officers of the old ‘John Company’ days; 
these were often tolerably well endowed with lands and money ; 
they could afford a passable education in the country for their 
children; and their children did credit to their ancestry, and 
acquitted themselves respectably, and sometimes with distinction, 
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in the Services. The rest, whose forefathers, perhaps, were of a 
humbler type, found a natural haven in clerkship in the public 
offices and subordinate positions in the Police, Forests, Public 
Works, and other departments. They were able to live comfort- 
ably on the salaries available, and the pensions that followed at 
the close of their service, with a reasonable expectation that 
their sons would be afforded the opportunity of treading in their 
footsteps and allowed to enjoy the same advantages. The 
educated native had not yet arisen in sufficient numbers or ability 
to dispute these posts with them ; their course in life lay clear; 
and there was no apparent reason for anxiety. Nor were the 
numbers of the Domiciled population in earlier days sufficient to 
cause uneasiness. That they were increasing rapidly was plain, 
but only the far-sighted among them could foretell the develop- 
ments which have landed them in the difficult impasse in which 
they now stand. For them the world jogged along pleasantly and 

_ satisfactorily, and their ranks were constantly augmented by old 
soldiers and Europeans of that stamp, who settled comfortably in 
the country, and took to themselves the pretty Eurasian girls to 
wife, and lived according to their notions in clover, raising 
numerous families to do the same after them. 

The dangers of the situation were, however, foreseen by states- 
men and thinking men from a very early time, and were even to 
some extent guarded against. Mr. Penny (Church in Madras, 
chapter vii.) has recorded how the East India Company began 
to interest itself in the education of the children at Fort St. 
George as far back as 1670. In 1678 Mr. Ralph Ord was appointed 
to be a schoolmaster on a salary of 501. a year; his successor, Mr. 
John Barker, was paid half that sum. The school was part 
charity school, part orphanage ; the care of both these and the 
raising and administration of the needful funds devolved upon 
the chaplains and churchwardens, and special qualifications were 
required from the chaplains for the performance of these educa- 
tional responsibilities. One of these chaplains, the Rev. George 
Lewis, was an enthusiast in his duties, and went so far as to 
translate the Prayer Book, the Church Catechism, and portions 
of the Bible into Portuguese for the use of the Portuguese Eura- 
sian children at his school. Later on, under Mr. Lewis’s 
successor, the arrangements were remodelled and improved ; and 
a charity school (on the model), as it would seem, of the schools 
‘ for blackguard boys ’ which Robert Nelson and his friends of the 
S.P.C.K. were then busily founding in England) for thirty British 
Eurasian children, with the provision of hostels for boys and for 
girls, was founded in 1715, and attached to St. Mary’s Parish, 
Fort St. George, while the 8.P.C.K. assisted with gifts of school 
books and ‘ part of one of the bales of green perpets, sufficient to 
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cloathe the said children.’’ Thus at the outset of our rule in India 
the English Church assumed the responsibility for the education 
of the children of the Domiciled Community, which it has held 
from that time until now, and. the S.P.C.K. began that long 
series of good offices to the cause of education in India which it 
still continues. As the oldest Presidency, Madras led the way, 
and in every old cantonment and garrison town in the South of 
India, as well as in Madras itself, there is now a school for the 
children of the Domiciled Community, established by former 
chaplains, with the liberal assistance of the resident civil and 
military officers ; and as time went on the Presidencies of Bengal 
and Bombay followed suit. In 1784 the Free Schools in Calcutta 
were founded by the united efforts of the leading men in the place, 
who raised 30,0001. for establishing and endowing them; and 
these schools are still doing a great work. The fine Martiniére 
Schools at Calcutta and Lucknow were founded by a bequest of 
that gallant French soldier of fortune, General Martin; Sir 
Henry Lawrence established the School-Orphanage at Sanawar ; 
and the Church started schools in the Hills at Darjiling, Naini 
Tal, and Masuri. The numbers of the Domiciled Community, 
though steadily increasing, were then comparatively few, and 
members of the English Services were well paid and able to be 
liberal in their contributions towards the work of educating them, 
so that in this respect, at least, all went well. 

The next landmark in the progress of the Domiciled Com- 
munity is furnished by the cataclysm of the Indian Mutiny. In 
this they shared the lot of their English kinsmen, and had their 
share of the ‘ massacre, torture, and black despair’ that befell 
white men and women in that terrible time; and they proved 
their essential worth by more than one daring and heroic deed. 
Probably the Martiniére School at Lucknow is the only public 
school in the Empire which has a record of active military service 
to its credit, and it has a right to be proud of the distinction. 
When the season of peril was over the sense of obligation to the 
Domiciled Community was still warm, and the authorities began 
to consider seriously what was to be done for them. Bishop 
Cotton, one of the greatest in the line of distinguished prelates 
who have filled the Metropolitical See of Calcutta, set himself 
seriously to develop and organise a definite and well-considered 
plan for the provision of efficient schools for this class throughout 
the peninsula, planted at strategic points where they were most 
needed and most readily accessible. The school called after his 
name at Simla was built as a thank-offering for deliverance from 
the Mutiny. Government was sympathetic, and heartily seconded 
his efforts ; and the English public in India did the same to the 
best of its even then diminishing ability. From 1858, when he 
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came out to India, until his untimely death by drowning in 1866, 
the Bishop devoted himself zealously to this work, and the fruits 
of his labours are to be seen in the ‘ Bishop Cotton Schools’ stil] 
dotted about the country, founded either during his lifetime on 
his own personal initiative, or after his death in grateful memory 
of his labours. For the most part these schools are still (though 
under many disadvantages and difficulties, which will be noticed 
hereafter) doing useful and indispensable work ; while that which 
they have already accomplished is beyond praise. And their 
support and the expenses of upkeep, apart from the assistance 
generally accorded by the Government, has been borne throughout 
by the Church of England and its members in India. 

In 1880, or thereabouts, there opened yet another chapter in 
the history of the Domiciled Community. From very early times 
the Church of Rome had realised its importance and the advan- 
tages to be gained by winning its members as a whole for the 
Roman Communion. Mr, Penny quotes instances of friction 
upon this score with the Roman clergy in Fort St. George as far 
back as the late seventeenth century. Formerly, as Archdeacon 
Hyde has shown in an illuminating article in the Guardian,’ the 
Roman Church had led the way in active missionary effort, under 
the aegis of the Portuguese power, in the western and southern 
portions of the peninsula ; but with the decay of that power their 
missions steadily fell off both in numbers and influence, and 
internal dissensions reduced the Roman Communion, in India to 
a group of warring factions. With, however, the coming of a 
Roman Catholic Viceroy to India in 1880 the tide began to tum. 
Up to that time the Roman Catholic Missions in India were re- 
garded as poor and inconsiderable; but about that period they 
began to receive large remittances from Europe and definitely 
started upon a great forward movement. The money was said to 
come mainly from France, where it was raised by the sale of 
property which was supposed (rightly, as the event proved) to be in 
danger of confiscation ; and it was sent to various parts of the world 
for missionary purposes—which in practice include proselytising 
from other Christian communions—and especially to countries 
flying the British flag, where it was considered safe from molesta- 
tion. In 1885 the Roman Church succeeded in healing its internal 
dissensions in India, and the Pope and the King of Portugal (who 
had hitherto claimed ecclesiastical jurisdiction in India under the 
Bull of Pope Alexander VI. in 1493) signed a Concordat under 
which the administration of the Roman Catholic Church in India 
was practically unified under a Papal Delegate. Now that there 
is no longer a kingdom of Portugal, it may be presumed that the 


Since reprinted as a leaflet by the Indian Church Aid Association, 
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authority of the Pope over Roman Catholic India will be supreme. 
The country is now divided into nine provinces, with twenty- 
nine completely organised dioceses and seven vicariates and pre- 
fectures, well equipped with churches, chapels, theological semi- 
naries, diocesan and monastic institutions, and, above all, schools. 
And the central object of their policy, carried out with the stand- 
ing consistency which marks all their labours, is, it is clear, the 


capture of the Domiciled Community. 
The present situation is thus sketched by Archdeacon Hyde 
(I have ventured to abbreviate his description somewhat) : 


A tremendous advance in pastoral administration has followed the 
establishment of the new Roman Hierarchy. The stream of men and money 
is steadily increasing, and seems inexhaustible. Convents of foreign 
nuns, admirably equipped as seminaries of female education, are becoming 
numerous everywhere. Roman Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods carry on 
also other benevolent works; but the main streams of influence are those 
connected with education, both primary and secondary, and also academic 
of the highest standard. In the North of India the truly admirable Irish 
Christian Brothers have two thousand Eurasian and European boys under 
their charge in eight schools and colleges, all of them furnished with 
scholastic and scientific apparatus up to the latest Government require- 
ments. The Jesuits have many schools and colleges for higher education. 
Eurasian girls are to an ever-increasing extent only kept in Protestant 
schools until they are old enough to benefit by the superior polish expected 
from the nuns at the local convent. The influence quickly established over 
their pupils, particularly by the nuns, is profound and life-long. The 
influence of the Irish Christian Brothers and that of the Jesuit teachers is 
scarcely less penetrating. As school-teachers both they and the Jesuits 
are known to be thoroughly successful in satisfying all Government and 
University tests. That they are rapidly becoming the leading educational 
bodies in India is due to the zeal, tenacity, and large forethought with which 
they prosecute their high and single-hearted purpose. 


And as an example of the ingenuity with which the financial 
situation is handled I quote the following passage, also from 
Archdeacon Hyde’s paper : 


The Government system of grants-in-aid operates enormously to the 
advantage of the celibate teaching orders. These grants are based not only 
on examinations and school attendance, but upon the scale of teachers’ 
salaries. The Roman Catholic Brother or teaching Sister is naturally rated 
in the school-books at his or her full market value, the scale being set by 
schools which depend for their teachers upon salary inducements. Thus, 
perhaps, a Christian Brother is rated at Rs. 80 a month, and on that rating 
the management draws Rs. 40 a month grant from Government. His actual 
maintenance perhaps costs but Rs. 30. Thus each Christian Brother not 
only costs nothing to the Mission for his maintenance, but represents a small 
steady income to its funds, apart from the fee-income earned by his work. 


Lastly, in order that there should be no mistake as to the nature 
of the challenge thrown out, the new Roman Catholic schools and 
colleges have been for the most part built in the same places, and - 
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even in close juxtaposition with those of older standing erected 
long since by the Anglican Church ; they charge lower fees than 
the English Church can afford to do, and in case of need will 
even take children free or at little more than a nominal charge. 
The difficulties in the way of our schools, as at present worked, 
encountering such tactics with success are well-nigh insuperable, 

The leaders of the Roman Church, indeed, have been quick to 
see that time and opportunity were on their side. The impulse of 
friendly feeling towards the Domiciled Community after the 
Mutiny was not long in exhausting itself. Even Bishop Cotton's 
great scheme, adapted only to the India of his day, was never 
completely carried out. The school which he desired to found at 
Cuttack was never built, and though a small Church school main- 
tains a struggling existence, I am told that the principal Christian 
school in the place is owned by the Baptists. Meanwhile build- 
ings grew old and out of date, and the increase and shifting of the 
Domiciled population, and the change in econoniic conditions 
occasioned by the spread of the railway system, affected unfavour- 
ably the educational work of the Anglican Church, which was no 
longer equal to the calls made upon it. Steadily, too, if slowly, 
the springs of private liberality began to shrink and dry up, not 
from any lack of goodwill or generosity on the part of members 
of the Services (the Metropolitan and others have borne frequent 
and emphatic testimony to the relative liberality of English 
Churchmen in India), but from the shrinkage in their own incomes 
induced by the increased economies of the Government and the 
disastrous fall in the exchange. ‘The unequal competition 
between old buildings and new, old equipment and up-to-date 
improvements,’ says a well-informed correspondent, ‘ between 
schools without much money and schools which had plenty, was 
what ruined so many of the old-established Church schools.’ The 
Bishop Cotton School at Nagpur was saved by the action of the 
Indian Church Aid Association in England, undertaken at the 
urgent request of the Bishop of Nagpur; and the Bishop Cotton 
Schools in Bangalore were rescued by the self-sacrifice of the 
Warden, the Rev. Pakenham Walsh, and the Brotherhood which 
works with him, backed by friends at home. Both these schools 
were brought to the verge of ruin through unequal competition, and 
both were saved by money collected in England and India, which 
was readily forthcoming as soon as their needs were clearly stated 
and made known. English ladies, too, have not been backward to 
help, and it is due to their unobtrusive efforts that the girls’ 
schools, in which they teach and work without salaries, are in a 
better state generally than those for boys. The St. Hilda’s Com- 
munity has saved the girls’ schools in the Punjab, and the great 
Anglican Sisterhoods—Cowley-Wantage, All Saints’, Clewer, and 
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Kilburn—have done first-rate work in various parts of the 
country. 

No statement of what has been done for the Christian educa- 
tion of the Domiciled Community would be complete which 
omitted any reference to the labours of the non-Episcopal bodies 
both of England and America. The schools owned by these 
bodies, though few in number, are large and well equipped, and 
are liberally supported by the parent societies across the seas. But 
the comparative strength of the three groups of schools throughout 
India may be reasonably inferred, I think, from the following 
statement, which gives particulars of the schools for the Domiciled 
Community in the Lucknow Diocese at the present time, and in 
Bengal in 1908 :— 


Roman Anglican. Non- Undenomi- 
Catholic. Episec pal. national, 
Diocese of Lucknow . d 18 9 2 
as iat virstin inal | 4 28 ll 6 22 


The twenty-two ‘ undenominational’ schools in Bengal include 
fourteen schools maintained by the railway companies for the 
children of their employés. But it would not be far wrong to 
essert that the actual number of Roman Catholics, as compared 
with Anglicans, among the Domiciled Community is in more than 
inverse ratio to the number of schools provided by the two branches 
of the Church; and this supplies some measure of the leakage 
from the Anglican Church which must be in progress. It has 
been reckoned that only 17 per cent. of the Domiciled children 
in Caleutta attend the Anglican Schools, though more than 50 per 
cent. are nominally Anglicans. The rest go to the cheaper Roman 
Catholic schools, and gravitate naturally to the Church of Rome. 
And the leakage is not from the Anglican Church alone. Through- 
out India Nonconformist parents depend largely upon Anglican 
schools for the education of their children, and though the majority 
of the Domiciled Community are normally and by sympathies 
Churchmen, yet there are plenty of English Nonconformists 
settled in the country whose children are being drawn into the 
Roman schools, in the same way, by the cheapness of the terms 
and by the excellence of the education offered. The Central Pro- 
vinces, for instance, occupy an area little less than that of the 
United Kingdom ; and the two Church schools at Nagpur and 
Jabalpur are the only non-Roman schools available. Had the 
Nagpur school gone under (as it very nearly did a year or two ago) 
every English-speaking child in Nagpur, Nonconformist as well 
as Anglican, would have had. to attend the Roman Catholic school 
or go without teaching altogether. 

What makes this overlapping and rivalry the more deplorable, 
apart from the damage inflicted upon the English Church, is the 
fact that the educational opportunities which exist are not nearly 
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sufficient for the needs of the case, and that there is plenty of lt wo 
unworked ground available without invading that which is already could 
occupied. The arrangements which sufficed when the Domiciled warn 


economic position, are wholly insufficient when their numbers are 
approaching a quarter of a million’; when the cost of living has 
doubled and trebled, and is still advancing ; when the opportunities 
of employment once open to them have been grievously contracted 
and diminished by the competition of the educated native; and 
when the situation is rendered more bitter by the fact that Govern- 
ment practically educates the native free, while it does very little 
indeed, and that grudgingly, for the Domiciled Community—it 
has recently been shown that, of the cost of the education of the 
Domiciled Community in Bengal, more than four-fifths is provided 
by private liberality and less than one-fifth by the Government. 

_ But, besides all this, there is in all the large cities of India a 
terribly large proportion of the children of the Community who 
are receiving no education at all, and whose parents are plunged 
in poverty so hopeless as to preclude the possibility of their making 
any effective effort on their own behalf. Sir Andrew Fraser, the 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, describes the consequences 
of the neglect of the Community in large cities as ‘ appalling’ ; 
and nobody who has the slightest acquaintance with the subject 
will say that the expression is too strong. In 1908 it was caleu- 
lated by the writer of the interesting Report on European Educa- 
tion in Bengal (Mr. Hallward) that the Domiciled Community in 
Caleutta must number some 36,000 souls, of whom about one-third 
were children, and that of this third some 2773 were paupers. 
: The existing orphanages and schools might, he thought, account 
for 1160 of these, thus leaving 1600 in round numbers unprovided 
for. The homes in which these unfortunates live are unspeakable. 
Let me quote regarding them the description by the Ven. G. A. 
Ford, late Archdeacon of Lucknow, published in the Indian 


Community numbered only a few thousands, and occupied a secure magn 
Church Magazine in 1906: - 





It is impossible to depict quite accurately without laying oneself open yo 
to the suspicion of exaggeration the reeking dens, veritable rabbit-warrens, ¢ 
dignified in grim irony by the name of home, where hundreds of Eurasians quat: 
are crowded together in the cities of these provinces. Men, women, and Ms 
children, through whose veins courses European blood, live in an environ- pind 
ment of noisomeness and dirt; families whose income would hardly satisfy along 
your sweepers, uncertain of labour, or usually certain of no labour at all, the le 
except that implied in a walk to the chaplain to extort ‘expenses.’ In few on ju 
English slums could you find a poverty. more grinding or hovels more The J 
revolting. Here grow like weeds apace children in whom the vices of both ciled 
races combine, and the virtues of neither have a chance of flourishing. | of rel 
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? Exact estimates are difficult to procure, but they vary from 150,000 to a million. | pen) 
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Probably the figure which T have given is below the mark. 
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]t would be easy to multiply evidence of this kind—every chaplain 
could furnish it, if he has not already done so. Mr. Hallward 
warns us that “a political and social evil of no inconsiderable 
magnitude is being engendered in our midst, and the pauperisa- 
tion of the needy white and half-caste population is increasing 
with dangerous rapidity.’ He puts forward a scheme for dealing 
with them at a cost (for Bengal only) of 16,0001. a year, and 
observes that, ‘ large as these figures are, it is not too much to say 
that the solution of the problem would be cheap at the price.’ He 
hints, too, that the task is one in which America might be asked 
to join ; and in this, too, he is right.* No official action seems, 
however, to have been taken upon his suggestions, any more than 
upon Sir H. Harrison’s moving Report upon the same subject 
seventeen or eighteen years ago. Nor was any organised private 
action taken either, save for the unceasing efforts of the Church 
and the non-Episcopal bodies already referred to, until the Council 
of the Indian Church Aid Association, two years since, addressed a 
letter to the Metropolitan, suggesting a united effort on the part 
of some of the great Church societies to draw attention to the 
subject at home, a suggestion which was cordially received ; and 
until the inception of what has come to be known as the All-India 
Central Committee, which seeks to find a joint solution to the 
acknowledged and terrible evil of the condition of the schools for 
the Domiciled Community generally. 

Meanwhile two things had happened. At the annual meeting 
of the Indian Church Aid Association in 1908 no less than eight 
out of the eleven Indian bishops, with the Metropolitan at their 
head, declared that the key to the position of the Church in India, 
whether in its purely missionary aspect or as regards its work 
among its own people, lay in the proper education and care of the 
professing Christians of our own race already domiciled in the 
country. The thing had been said before; never, perhaps, more 
forcibly than by Bishop Johnson, when at Manchester in 1889 he 
told his hearers that if the Church at home would evangelise India, 
she must make it her first duty to see her own sons and daughters 
of the. poor Christian European and Eurasian population ade- 
quately attended to, and that the neglect of this tainted all her 


® The Americans in India are numerous, both in missionary enterprises and in 
business, and the law accords them the rank of ‘ European British Subjects’ 
along with non-domiciled Englishmen. The effect of this is to invest them with 
the legal immunities and privileges of Englishmen, and with the right to serve 
on juries. This treatment is extended, I believe, to no other foreigners in India. 
The American element has also entered into the mixed races which form the Domi- 
ciled Community; while American Churchmen depend for their ministrations 
of religion upon the English Church in India, with which they are in full com- 
munion. It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to invite them to take their share 
with us of this ‘white man’s burden,’ and I do not think they will be back- 
ward in acknowledging it. 








professions of anxiety for the evangelisation of India with a flavour 
of unreality and inconsistency, which the non-Christians were 
ready enough to detect. Bishop Welldon preached to the same 
effect before the Episcopal Synod in 1901. ‘I'he issue of an appeal 
to the country to ‘ bring the blessing of a sound religious education 
within the reach of the poorest European’ was one of the last 
acts of Bishop Milman’s great episcopate. But the joint utterances 
of the eight bishops came at an opportune moment. It led, in the 
first place, to the emphatic utterance of the Lambeth Conference : 
‘It is of vital importance that the Church should establish and 
maintain secondary schools, wherever they are needed, for 
children of the English-speaking race in all parts of the Anglican 
Communion ’ ; and in the next to the allocation of 20,0001. from 
the Pan-Anglican Thank-offering to the furtherance of that work 
in India. Perhaps the other happening was even more remark- 
able. A wealthy Nonconformist gentleman who has built up a 
great fortune in Calcutta has offered a donation of 
50,0001]. for the common benefit of the non-Roman Catholic 
Christian schools in India (the Roman Catholics, I understand, 
were asked to join in his scheme, but declined), on the condition 
that a combined effort was made to raise adequate funds to place 
these schools upon a footing of assured efficiency under a joint 
central committee, so as to bring united pressure upon the Govern- 
ment to treat them more seriously, while retaining unchanged 
their present religious character, and with an especial view to 
prevent overlapping and consequent waste of money and energy. 
The Indian bishops heartily approve the scheme, and the English 
Archbishops, the Primate of Ireland, the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, and the English Nonconformist leaders have asso- 
ciated themselves with it. ‘Co-operation without compromise,’ 
wrote the Metropolitan to the Archbishop of Canterbury, is to be 
the keynote of the scheme; there is to be a general fund for the 
common benefit, but subscribers will also be at liberty to earmark 
their donations for the Church or for any denomination with which 
they are in sympathy. For this a formal and forcible appeal will 
very shortly be put forth. The grant from the Pan-Anglican 
Thank-offering will probably become the nucleus of a special 
Church Education Fund, which will be under Church control and 
devoted to the improvement and maintenance of Church schools. 
The Bishep of Bombay has been appointed Convener of a Pro- 
vincial Board which is now engaged in elaborating a detailed 
scheme for the best administration of this fund and of any ear- 
marked sums that may be added to it. The two funds are to be 
worked in harmony and in pursuance of a common policy. The 
total sum required is 300 ,000I. 

This project has formed the subject of anxious discussion in 
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India by the Church at the Synod of the Anglican Episcopate in 
India held at Allahabad last November, and the joint scheme at a 
joint Conference held at Calcutta in the month following. The 
Conference was attended by representative educationists from all 
India, and the Metropolitan was present as a member 
of the Conference. The Member for Education on the 
Viceroy’s Council, Mr. Butler, was also present. Some 
vigorous and well-considered resolutions were passed, in- 
cluding suggestions that the education of the Domiciled Com- 
munity should be ‘a primary responsibility’ of the Government 
of India, instead of being left, as at present, to the chance 
sympathies of the heads of provinces, any one of whom might 
reverse the policy of his predecessor *; that a larger proportion of 
the cost of such education should be borne by the Government 
than hitherto; that a Central European College should be esta- 
blished for the benefit of the Domiciled Community, affiliated to 
the University of London; that the standard of instruction in 
schools for the Domiciled Community should be substantially 
raised, by providing a more highly qualified teaching staff with 
better pay and prospects than have hitherto been offered; and 
that provision should be made for training members of the 
Domiciled Community to undertake such work, existing arrange- 
ments for that purpose being altogether inadequate. This in itself 
was an important departure, and the personnel of the Conference 
which adopted these resolutions made its recommendations the 
more impressive. 

One or two considerations only remain to be put forward. I 
spoke at the outset of the political importance of this matter. It 
has been urged in my hearing that if the Roman Catholic Church 
chooses to relieve us of our national obligation to the Domiciled 
Community, there is no reason why it should not be allowed to do 
so. Surely such a suggestion is scarcely arguable. Responsibili- 
ties are not laid upon a nation, or upon a Church which represents 
the ethical side of a nation, to be lightly discarded and passed on to 
strangers. The Roman Church in India is distinctly an alien 
Church, manned and directed by French, Belgian, Italian, and 
German clergy, with a sprinkling of Irish Roman Catholics, none 
of whom—and the last-named, unfortunately, least of all—can be 
reckoned ais our friends, politically or otherwise. ‘The condition 
of things,’ writes Sir Andrew Fraser in reference to this fact, ‘ has 


4 This has sometimes occurred, with disastrous results. A Lieutenant-Governor 
or Chief Commissioner, who is impressed with the gravity of the situation, will 
support this work liberally ; his successor, with other interests, will cut down the 
grants and leave the schools in serious difficulties. The Church owes much to 
Sir James La Touche, Sir Andrew Fraser, and others who have helped it in this 
matter; but the imperative need of the moment is a continuous and consistent 
educational policy on the part of the Central Government. 
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only to be stated to show how serious it is. The children are not 
trained to represent Great Britain in its religion and special 
characteristics before the peoples of India.’ The part that a 
population thus trained will take in the day of trouble will depend 
on the direction they get from their spiritual pastors and masters, 
upon whom the fate of India might thus come to depend. Signs 
of discontent among the Domiciled Community at our ignoring 
and neglect of them are already apparent, and observers in India 
warn us that the seeds of mischief have even now been sown. Is 
it politically wise to allow such things? The other consideration I 
have to urge is for my brother-Churchmen. By the contribution 
from the Pan-Anglican Thank-offering, and by the princely gene- 
rosity of a Nonconformist gentleman, a way has been opened to 
retrieve what threatens to be a serious disaster to the cause for 
which we particularly stand. It is for us so to acquit ourselves 
in this joint effort that our schools in India and our influence 
among those of our faith in the Domiciled Community (and these 
are still a majority) shall suffer no disgrace or damage from our 
inaction. The challenge to the Church is a high and honourable 
one; it is for us Churchmen in the Old Country, if we desire to 
retain the talent which we believe has been confided to our keep- 
ing, to meet that challenge with a fitting and adequate response. 


Horace Pitt KENNEDY SKIPTON. 
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IRVING AND STAGE LIGHTING 


SraGe lighting, as we understand it now, is the growth of a com- 
paratively few years. The one person to whom the modern cult 
is due is the late Sir Henry Irving. When he took into his own 
hands in 1878 the management of the Lyceum Theatre, the light- 
ing of stage scenes was crude and only partially effective. But 
the possibilities of this branch of art had been for a long time in 
the actor’s mind, and when he became sole master of a playhouse 
of his own, with undisputed sovereignty, he began to apply to it 
his theories and his experience, with results which dominate 
the whole artistic mysteries of the stage to this day. As a matter 
of fact, the history of the Lyceum Theatre during Henry Irving’s 
management—from 1878 to 1898—is the history of modern stage 
lighting. In 1878 he reorganised the whole theatre, which was 
then very much in the condition in which it had been put during 
Fechter’s management. Fechter had in his time done much for 
the mechanics of the stage ; indeed, the stage which he rebuilt at 
the Lyceum was a very elaborate affair, full of traps and appli- 
ances, but all of these requiring so many struts and supports that 
the space between the stage and the mezzanine floor, and between 
the mezzanine floor and the cellar, was of very little use for any 
collateral purposes—storage, passage, &c.—required in a play- 
house. Irving had all this hampering matter removed in the 
process of time—part being done before he began the season of 
1878-79, and the remainder when, in 1881, he cleared out all the 
rubbish left in by the builders when the theatre was rebuilt after 
the fire of 1830. 

When the reconstruction of 1878 was in hand special care was 
taken to bring up to date the mechanical appliances for light- 
ing the stage. In those days gas was the only available means af 
theatre lighting—except, of course, “limelights,’ which were 
movable and the appurtenances of which had to be arranged afresh 
for every play done. But for ordinary lighting purposes gas was 
used ; and, in order to ensure safety, certain precautions were, by 
Irving’s direction, adopted. Instead of having all the gas to 
be used in the theatre—both for the stage and auditorium— 
supplied from one main, as had been theretofore done, he 


had supplies taken from two separate mains. Thus, in case 
903 ong 
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of explosion, or any other cause of interruption outside the 
theatre, it was possible to minimise the risk of continued 
darkness. To this end a by-pass was made connecting within 
the theatre the two supplies. Of course, an explosion in a gas 
main, no matter where occurring, is apt to put out all the lights 
fed from it—if lit. This used in those days to be the great source 
of danger from fire, for with the enormous number of burners 
in use in a theatre all turned on, and the gas escaping, the intro- 
duction of a naked light was an immediate source of danger. Thus, 
Irving’s first care was to minimise such risk by having an imme- 
diate supply of gas available from quite another main. In the 
Lyceum Theatre a large number of men were employed 
to look after the gas, to light and turn it off as required. 
The rules regarding-this work were very strict. Each gas-man 
had to carry (and use for his work) a spirit torch. Under no 
circumstances was he allowed to strike a match except in places 
suited for the purpose. After all, it was not a very difficult job 
to light up a scene, so far as the carrying out of the appointed 
way was concerned. To make this apparent to a reader not well 
versed in stage appliances it may be as well to explain the various 
mechanical appliances for lighting used on the stage : 

(1) Footlights, or ‘ floats,’ as they were called in the old 
days of oil-lamps, the name being retained when the special 
applicability for it had passed away; (2) battens; (3) standards; 
(4) lengths ; (5) ground rows; (6) all sorts of special form and size, 
made to suit particular pieces of built scenery. 

Of these lights, the only kind directly observable by the public 
are the footlights. That is, they are in front of the stage, 
but it is essential that they be not themselves seen ; otherwise 
their glare would entirely destroy all distinctions of light. What 
the public sees are the backs of the reflectors which hide the glare 
from the audience and send it back upon the stage. These lights 
are of great power. In the present time, when electric light is 
used for the purpose, these lamps vary from twenty to a hundred 
candle-power. To realise this blaze of light it must be 
remembered that an ordinary domestic light of the ‘Swan’ or 
‘ Edison’ pattern is of some eight candle-power. In Irving’s 
time—at the close of his personal management of the Lyceum— 
the footlight lamps were of sixty candle-power, modified occasion- 
ally for artistic purposes, as I shall show further on. 

Battens are long frames that run across the top of the 
stage from side to side. These contain a large number of lamps, 
placed side by side so as to show a very strong line of light. The 
battens are hung with such fittings as allow them to be raised or 
lowered at will. In the gas days the batten was a wooden frame 
to which was attached, in such a position that the light could not 
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come into contact with anything inflammable, an iron gas-pipe, 
in which were fixed at regular intervals a multitude of burners. 
The special burners used for this purpose were what were known 
as ‘ fish-tail ’ burners, which allowed the flame to spread laterally, 
and so were, by securing good combustion, effective for lighting 
purposes. This gas-pipe was connected with the main by flexible 
leather tubes, so that provision could be made for altering the 
height above the stage without interfering with the supply 
of gas. At one end of the pipe was a burner fed by 
quite another tube, so that it would keep alight when the 
main supply of that pipe was turned off. This jet was 
known as the ‘pilot,’ and was specially lit in readi- 
ness before the beginning of the play. When the supply of gas 
was turned on to the batten pipe, the pressure sent the flame 
along ; for as the burners began to be fed all along the line the 
spreading flame of one burner caught the escaping gas from the 
next orifice, and in a few seconds the whole line would be alight. 
To ensure readiness, alterability, and safety in these and other 
lights, all along the stage from front to back, behind the line of 
the ‘wings’ which mask in the scene, were special water-taps 
connected with the gas mains of the theatre, so as to ensure a 
constant supply up to these points. The flexible tubes had metal 
ends which fell easily into place in the taps and left no leakage. 
Then the gas-man with his key turned on the tap so as to make 
lighting possible. All these taps were so arranged that the supply 
at each batten could be turned on or off at the ‘ Prompt,’ where the 
‘ gas-table’ was fixed vertically. There was a batten for each 
portion of the stage, from front to back. For a stage is divided 
for working purposes by measured distances which are the con- 
tinuance of the old ‘ grooves’ by which the ‘ flats’ in old days 
used to be pushed out or drawn off. All stage hands understand 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and so on. 

The standard is a vertical pipe, set on a strong, heavy base, so 
as to be secure from accident of lateral pressure. The gas supply 
enters through a flexible tube at base, arranged with the taps in 
the same manner as are the battens. The top of each is a cluster 
of very powerful burners ; thus, each standard is in itself a source 
of intense light, which can be moved when required. 

Lengths are battens of convenient size, and are made adapt- 
able for almost any use. As the purpose of lighting is to throw 
the light from front and back of the stage, these are often arranged 
to be hung on the back of the scenic piece in front. Hooks are 
provided for the purpose. Lengths can be placed in any position 
or shape ; and, so long as their direct light is concealed from the 
audience, can be made to enhance or supplement any volume of 
light. * 
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The ground rows are a length applied to special purpose. 
Stage perspective differs somewhat from the perspective of nature, 
inasmuch as it is much stronger ; and it is therefore necessary at 
times to even-up this extra strength to eyes accustomed in ordinary 
to a different perspective focus. In fact, in proper stage lighting 
—that which produces what seems to be the ordinary appearance 
of natural forces—it is not sufficient to have all the lighting from 
one point. The light of nature is so infinitely stronger than 
any artificial light, and so much better distributed, that 
science and art have to be requisitioned to produce somewhat 
similar effect. 

As to special lighting pieces for ‘ built’ scenery, these have 
on each occasion to be made to serve their present purpose. In 
‘built’ scenery it is sometimes difficult to avoid throwing objec- 
tionable shadows. The lights are so strong, and the space avail- 
‘able is so small, that there is hardly room at times for simple 
effects. So, when there isa shadow which cannot be avoided, it is 
generally possible to build in some piece of seemingly solid work, 
behind which a light can be so placed as to destroy the shadow. 

Now, in 1878, all this had practically to be done by gas. Of 
course, what are known as ‘ limelights’ were in use. These are 
exccedingly powerful lights, produced by playing burning gas 
heavily charged with oxygen and hydrogen on a fragment of lime. 
This light is so concentrated that it is easily adaptable to the 
localising of strong light. The appliance for producing the light 
being small, it can be easily placed in a specially-made box, whose 
face is a lens of strength suitable to the work to be done. The 
effect is, of course, proportionate to the amount of concentration. 
In fact, the general scientific law applies that what is gained by 
direction is lost in force, and vice versa. In a well-equipped 
theatre many different kinds of limelights are now in use, the 
lenses being in such variety that a skilful operator can select that 
best adapted to the special occasion : ‘ open limes,’ ‘ spot lights’ of 
varying focus and intensity, lights so constructed as to cover a 
certain amount of space, and soon. The moon, the lights from 
the windows of the ‘ old home,’ the convenient ray which follows 
the hero about the stage, so that the audience may never forget 
that he is present, and nearly all such aids to the imagination of 
the spectator are produced in this way. In ’78 these appliances 
were comparatively rare, but the example set by Henry Irving 
encouraged other managers to use them, and an industry sprang 
into existence. New firms undertook work which had hitherto 
been almost a monopoly. Fresh men in ever-increasing numbers 
became trained to the work, and nowadays it is hard to imagine 
that not many years ago it was almost necessary to train workmen 
for this minor art. . 
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Now as these two methods of lighting—gas and limelight— 
were already in existence when Henry Irving managed a theatre 
for himself, his part in the general advance was primarily to see 
that both these means were perfected. ‘To effect this he spared 
no expense. The equipment of the Lyceum Theatre so as to be 
able to use gas-light most readily and to the best advantage was a 
costly job. It would have been almost impossible for a layman to 
understand why pipes of such calibre were required for the gas of 
one place of business. The by-pass between the two intakes of gas 
—only to be used in emergency—was more than twelve inches in 
diameter, and the piping, fixed and flexible, throughout the build- 
ing ran into many thousands of feet. But the final result was 
excellent. When the mechanism was complete it was possible 
to regulate from the ‘Prompt’ every lamp of the many thousands 
used throughout the theatre. This made in itself a new era in 
theatrical lighting. By it Irving was able to carry out a long- 
thought-of scheme : that the auditorium should be darkened dur- 
ing the play. Up to this time such had not been the custom. In- 
deed, it was a general aim of management to have the auditorium 
as bright as possible. The new order of things was a revelation to 
the public. Of course, when the curtain came down the lights 
went up, and vice versa. In the practical working of the scheme 
it was found possible to open new ways of effect. In fact, dark- 
ness was found to be, when under control, as important a factor 
in effects as light. With experience it was found that time could 
be saved in the changing of scenes. It used to be necessary, when 
one ‘full’ scene followed another, to drop a curtain temporarily 
so that the stage could be lit sufficiently for the workmen to see 
what they were doing. But later on, when the workmen had 
been trained to do the work as Irving required it to be 
done, darkness itself became the curtain. The workmen 
were provided with silent shoes and dark clothing, all of which 
were kept in the house and put on before each performance. Then, 
in obedience to preconcerted signals, they carried out in the dark 
the prearranged and rehearsed work without the audience being 
able to distinguish what was going on. Later on, when electric 
power came to be harnessed for stage purposes, this, with different 
coloured lights, was used with excellent effect. 

Irving was always anxious to have the benefit of new dis- 
coveries applied to stage effects. In 1885, when he 
produced Faust, electricity was used for effect the first time. 
Colonel Gouraud (Edison’s partner) kindly arranged an installa- 
tion for the fight between Faust and Valentine. Two metal 
plates were screwed on the stage, to either of which the current 
of one pole was applied. One of the combatants had a metal plate 
screwed to the sole of the right shoe. From this a wire was carried 
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through the clothing and brought into the palm of the right hand, 
where, on the rubber glove, was fixed a piece of metal. This 
being in contact with the metal handle of the sword—and a similar 
contrivance being arranged for Mephistopheles—a direct com- 
munication was established so soon as the demon’s sword struck 
up the weapons of the combatants, and sparks were emitted. 

It was not till about 1891 that electric-light was, even in a 
crude condition, forward enough to be used for general lighting 
purposes in British theatres. Irving had it then put in by 
degrees, beginning with the footlights, which formed a test of 
suitability. Electric-light differs from other lights in that when 
it is lowered in degree it changes colour. This is perhaps due to 
the fact that it is not in the ordinary sense a light at all, but a 
heat visible in vacuo. In order to allow the footlights to be turned 
down it was necessary in those days to have a liquid resistance, 
which was a wasteful as well as an expensive mechanism. In 
addition, the light even then afforded was an unpleasing one for 
the stage, unless the vacuum lamps were tinted. Therefore con- 
siderable consideration and experience were necessary before a 
satisfactory result could be achieved. The purpose of lowering 
footlights is to create a scenic atmosphere of night or 
mystery or gloom. Now in nature night and mystery 
and gloom are shown in tints of blue; but as_ electric 
light is produced by red-hot carbon the atmosphere was warm 
instead of cold, cheerful instead of gloomy. In those days 
coloured lights on the stage were in their infancy, and the 
best device which we were able at first to adopt was to cover the 
lamps of the footlights with bags of thin blue paper. This was 
effective, though wasteful; for, of course, in getting the colour 
a portion of the illuminating power was lost. In addition, though 
the heat of an ordinary electric globe is not very great, when the 
light within is of sixty or a hundred candle-power a certain 
amount of heat is created; and if this, or a portion of it, be 
retained in a paper bag there is a certain amount of danger of 
combustion. Of this the licensing authorities could not approve, 
and the device was abandoned in time to avoid trouble. In a 
theatre, of all places, it is necessary to remember the wisdom of 
the old saw: ‘ A well-bred dog goes out of his own accord when 
he sees preparations being made for kicking him out.’ It may 
hereafter be interesting to remember that even in America, where 
electric lighting was in those days far ahead of what it was in 
England, we thought it advisable to bring—and actually to use 
them—a supply of blue paper bags for the footlights. 

It may also be well to remember that though America has gone 
very fast and very far in her theatrical lighting, it only reached 
any considerable excellence when Henry Irving showed the 
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stage producers what could be done. When we first visited 
America, in 1883, there was only one theatre there—the Boston 
Theatre—which had really good appliances for stage lighting. 
I speak here merely of the mechanism of lighting, not of the art 
of it. In the Boston Theatre there was a thoroughly well- 
thought-out scheme for the gas-lighting then in vogue. Its per- 
fection was to be seen in the ‘ gas-table’ in the ‘ Prompt,’ which 
was then far in advance of that of any other theatre that we played 
in. I only quote this fact as evidence of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which in that marvellous land of industry and 
mechanism a good idea is seized on and developed to the full. At 
the present time a vast number of the lighting appliances for the 
theatre are patents of the United States, and the goods are there 
manufactured. 

The installation of electric light in the Lyceum Theatre 
brought with it one somewhat cumbrous and expensive addition. 
Up to then the large amount of gas consumed for lighting 
purposes all over the house created a sufficient heat for the comfort 
of the audience; but so soon as electricity was used instead of 
gas as the main lighting, we noticed that the men of the 
audience began to turn up their coat-collars and the ladies 
to wear their cloaks. So we had to have an elaborate system of 
hot-water heating installed. This took some time, and till it was 
in working order we had to use a large number of powerful gas- 
stoves, placed so as adequately to heat all the passages and guard 
every intake of cold air. 

But when once the electric current was fairly installed and 
the hot-water service was in working order, the old comfort was 
restored. The heating, which had to be combined with ven- 
tilating, was an elaborate scheme too complex to find a place in 
this article. 

All that I have said of lighting in the theatre is merely with 
reference to the mechanism. The part most noteworthy, and 
which came from Henry Irving’s incomparable brain and imagi- 
nation, was the production of effect. In the ’seventies, as I have 
said, there was very little attempt to produce fine gradations 
of light and shade or of colour. Henry Irving practically in- 
vented the milieu. When he became a manager the only 
appliances used were what were called ‘mediums,’ which 
were woven films of cotton or wool or silk drawn between 
the lights and the stage or scenery which they lit. The 
finest stuff we then used was ‘scrim,’ a thin silk which gave 
certain colour without destroying or suppressing an undue amount 
of the illuminating quality. This stuff, dyed only in a few rudi- 
mentary colours, could be used to go beneath the battens and 
encompass the standards, wire guards being affixed everywhere to 
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prevent the possibility of conflagration. It was also used occa- 
sionally to cover the bull’s-eyes of the limelight boxes. But it 
was impracticable to produce colour effects, except generally. 
The stage could be fairly well reduced to one dominating colour, 
but that was all. 

Accordingly Irving set himself to work in his own quiet way, 
and, with the help of his employés, had various mechanical 
processes devised. He had transparent lacquers applied to the 
glasses of the limelights, and, when electric light came in, to the 
bulbs of the electric lights, and thus produced effects of colour 
both of intensity and delicacy up to then unknown. Instead of 
rudimentary colours being mentioned on the lighting ‘ plots ’—by 
which the operators work—‘ blue,’ ‘red,’ &c., the plots began to 
direct the use of certain fine distinctions of colour, so that before 
long the men themselves became educated to finer work and would 
no more think of using ‘ dark blue’ instead of ‘light blue,’ or 
“ steel blue ’ instead of ‘ pale blue,’ than they would insert a slide 
of any form of red instead of any form of blue. 

Then came quite a number of colours new to this use, as the 
possibilities of lacquer for the purpose became known and 
enlarged. Shades began to take the place of colours in matters 
of choice, and soon even the audience became trained to the 
enjoyment of fine distinctions of colour. 

The artists who worked for the stage and who were always 
great admirers of the ‘ Chief ’—or the ‘Governor’ as everybody 
called him—were very loyal to him and very willing to carry out 
his wishes, using for the purpose their natural abilities and the 
skill which they had evolved by labour and experience. Indeed, 
so far as I could judge, the very men who painted the scenes, and 
did it in so masterly a way, were glad to have him ‘light’ them 
and gave all their understanding to his assistance in the work. 
He in turn was loyal to his fellow artists and workers ; I never 
knew him to fail in giving all the credit and all the honour to 
those by whom he was assisted. 

Then, having put the matter of degree of light and its colours 
in good shape for use, he began to make further improvements in 
the artistic use of it. For instance, it was formerly usual to have 
the footlights extending in unbroken line from side to side of the 
proscenium arch. Now he had this line—which contained several 
rows of lamps of different colours—broken up into sections. Thus 
any combination of colour could be easily made by use of the 
lighting table in the ‘ Prompt.’ By this means Irving was able to 
carry out a class of effects which had long been in his mind. He 
had noticed that nature seldom shows broad effect with an equality 
of light. There are shadows here and there, or places where, 
through occasional aerial density, the light is unevenly distri- 
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buted. This makes great variety of effect, and such, of course, 
he wanted to reproduce. An audience—or the bulk of it at any 
rate—always notices effect, though the notice is not always 
conscious ; it is influenced without knowing the reason. With, 
then, a properly organised series of sections—both with regard to 
amount of light and colour of it at disposal—a greater variety of 
light was given to a scene. Also, as it is advisable to centre 
effects on a stage, it became an easy matter to throw any special 
part of the stage into greater prominence—in fact, to ‘ vignette ’ 
that part of the stage picture which at the moment was of the 
larger importance. 

Irving also began to produce and alter effects of the combina- 
tions of coloured lights—to use the media of coloured lights as a 
painter uses his palette. 

It was a most interesting thing to see him setting about the 
lighting of a scene. There were, of course, certain rudimentary 
matters which had to be observed in all scenes; but it may be 
useful to describe the modus operandi. This work, especially in 
its earlier stages—for it was a long process, entailing many 
rehearsals—was done at night, when the play of the evening was 
over. The stage workmen, after a short interval for their supper, 
got the new scene set. While this was being done, Irving and I, 
and often the stage-manager if he could leave his work, took 
supper in the ‘ Beefsteak Room,’ which was one of Irving’s suite of 
private rooms in the theatre. When the scene was ready he went 
down—usually sitfing in the stalls, as the general effect of the 
scene could be observed better from there than from the stage. 
The various workmen employed in the lighting ‘ stood by’ under 
their respective masters—with, of course, the master machinist 
and the property master and their staffs ready in case they should 
be required. There were always a large number of men present, 
especially at the experimental stages of lighting. The gas 
engineer, the limelight master, the electrician, all had their staffs 
ready. Of these the department most important was that of the 
limelights, for these lights had to be worked by individual 
operators, all of whom had to be ‘ coached ’ in the special require- 
ments of the working of the play before them; whereas the gas 
and electric lighting was arranged with slow care, and was, when 
complete, under the control of the prompter—or the masters 
under the direction of the prompter—who took his orders from 
the stage-manager. It was seldom indeed that any member of 
the company was present at a lighting rehearsal; never in the 
earlier stages. It was only when some special requirement made 
the presence of one of the actors advisable that such actor attended, 
and then only by request. The rule did not apply to Miss 
Terry, who, as a privileged person, could attend whenever she 
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chose. But, as a matter of fact, she was never present at the 
earlier rehearsals when the scheme of lighting was invented and 
arranged. These were late at night, or rather, early in the 
morning, long after—generally hours after—she had gone home. 
Let it be clearly understood that the lighting of the Lyceum 
plays was all done on Irving’s initiation and under his super. 
vision. He thought of it, invented it, arranged it, and had the 
entire thing worked out to his preconceived ideas under his imme- 
diate and personal supervision. There was nobody in the theatre 
—or out of it, for the matter of that—who could touch or even 
help him. It would have prolonged his life if he could have had 
such help. I can vouch for this, for it was my usual practice 
to stay with him at such times. It was none of my business, 
and I was not myself a proficient; but it was a matter of 
absorbing interest to me to see this new branch of stage art 
developed, and I took full advantage of the opportunities afforded 
to me by my position with Irving. It was very seldom indeed 
that I was absent from a lighting rehearsal during the twenty years 
Henry Irving had the Lyceum under his sole and personal control. 
In these days, when every well-appointed theatre in the United 
Kingdom and America has adequate appliances for proper stage 
lighting—electric, gas, limelight, calciums, and such other means 
as are adapted for special or occasional use in temporary scenic 
effects ; flaming rosin, liquipodium, electric flashes—it is perhaps 
as well to think of a time when all these things were in their 
infancy, and to remember especially the great actor to whom the 
advance and the attainment of perfection were mainly due. 


Bram STOKER. 
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A VESTED INTEREST 


Tae question of Poor Law Reform has been postponed for so long 
that it is coming to be regarded rather as a convenient subject for 
popular lectures in the Socialist interest than as a problem of 
practical politics. But the need for reform is no less pressing than 
it was, and those who care about it are asking themselves what is 
the real obstacle. 

The situation, as it has developed since 1905, is briefly as 
follows: For many years the attention of the Government had 
been forcibly directed to the question of unemployment. Chronic 
winter distress, especially in London, had long demanded an ex- 
planation and a remedy ; the explanation then offered was want of 
work, the remedy relief works, and the State was called upon to 
intervene where voluntary and local effort had failed. The Un- 
employed Workmen Act was passed, avowedly as an experiment, 
to operate for a limited period, and a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of the Poor Laws and to 
report as to what changes were desirable. The connection between 
the two events was obvious. On the one hand, the nation 
possessed an elaborate organisation, working throughout the 
whole of the land, at a great cost to the community in money and 
services, for the express purpose of dealing with the distress due 
to poverty. On the other hand, there was this insistent demand 
for an entirely new organisation, with large spending powers, also 
for the purpose of dealing with the distress due to poverty. It 
would have been clearly irrational to erect a new Poor Law with- 
out at least inquiring into the operation of that which already 
existed, and ascertaining why, or how far, it failed of its purpose. 

The Commission was appointed, the Commission sat for three 
years at an immense cost in labour and money, and finally the 
Commission reported. That is all now ancient history. The Poor 
Law Report of 1909, in its two renderings by the Majority and 
Minority respectively, is two years old. Everyone has heard of 
it; a few people have read it ; and a great many know, more or less 
accurately, what defects in the law and its administration it re- 
vealed, and the various remedies it advocated. 
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It is generally known also that towards the end of its third 
year’s session repeated pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Commission to conclude its work and present its Report, on the 
ground that the Government was anxious to legislate. ‘The period 
for which the Unemployed Workmen Act was to operate was 
drawing to a close, and the question as to its further renewal had to 
be decided. It was naturally supposed, therefore, that within a 
reasonable time some steps would be taken, if not yet to initiate a 
reconstruction on the lines of one or other of the two Reports, at 
any rate to introduce such of the more urgently needed reforms as 
would not involve complete reconstruction. One such reform, for 
instance, is that of our method of dealing with vagrants—a reform 
which had already been advocated by a Departmental Committee, 
and which was understood to be only awaiting the confirmation of 
the Commission. Even more urgent is the demand for a better 
treatment of the feeble-minded, formulated by a Commission re- 
porting in 1908, and supported unanimously by both sections of 
the Poor Law Commission. No attempt has been made to deal 
even with these relatively uncontroversial questions ; still less to 
secure an effective handling of the problems of pauperism, either 
by reconstruction of the authority or by remodelling of the law. 

But, it may be said, though Parliament has done nothing, the 

Local Government Board has been busy, and there are those who 
think that the Local Government Board is competent to secure all 
necessary reforms without the intervention of Parliament. It is 
quite true that the Board has been busy issuing Circulars to Boards 
of Guardians protesting against certain defects, and laying down 
excellent principles and rules for their guidance. Its Circulars on 
the Administration of Out-relief and on Children under the Poor 
Law, both issued last year, are notable instances. But it is prob- 
able that the general public does not fully understand the differ- 
ence between Circulars and Orders. When the Local Govern- 
ment Board is fully determined that a certain course of action shall 
be followed, it issues an Order ; that is legally binding upon Boards 
of Guardians, and however reluctant they may be, they are forced 
tocomply. A Circular is nothing but a pious aspiration, an expres- 
sion of opinion—at best, a recommendation which Guardians are 
free to comply with or not as they like. As a matter of fact these 
Circulars may, and often do, have the least possible influence. If 
they happen to fall in with the practice of a Board of Guardians, 
well and good ; if not, they are ‘laid on the table’ preparatory to 
being pigeon-holed, and nothing more is heard of them. How 
little influence these recent Circulars are likely to have may be 
gauged by the fact that they have been received with perfect 
equanimity, while a subsequent attempt of the Board to issue an 
Order regulating relief has raised a storm of protest throughout the 
country. 
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As a measure of the Local Government Board’s inability to 
effect necessary reforms under the present system of administra- 
tion, I may instance the question of the removal of children from 
the workhouses. The facts about these children may be sum- 
marised from the experience of the Poor Law Commissioners as 
follows : As a rule they are neither treated with active unkindness 
nor underfed ; though sometimes, owing to the unsuitability of the 
food, they are distinctly ill-nourished. Most of them go to the 
public elementary schools, and are so far as well educated as the 
ordinary child. But outside school hours their lives are apt to be 
ineffably dreary. In many places their ‘day rooms’ consist of 
bare walls and floors, unsupplied with books, toys, or pictures, 
and sometimes furnished only with one or two benches. There is 
no possibility of rational occupation indoors, and out of doors a 
small paved yard offers as hopeless a prospect. Their confinement 
in these places is intended to prevent their coming into contact 
with the adult paupers ; but even this is seldom effectively achieved. 
Frequently the children are actually under the charge of paupers ; 
sometimes the boys share the young men’s yards or lavatories, or 
the girls use the women’s sewing-room for their day room. Very 
often they have their meals in company with the adults. Thus 
even where they learn no actual vice they have constantly before 
their eyes the pauper character, the listless drifting which desires 
nothing better than to find safe anchorage in the Poor Law. In 
short, their whole life in the workhouse is too apt to be daily train- 
ing in the art of doing nothing. Even babies of three or four 
years old are drilled into sitting stolidly with folded arms on low 
benches, so as to give no trouble to the attendants. No worse pre- 
paration for a life of independence could well be conceived, and 
the Local Government Board and its Inspectors have for many 
years condemned it. I quote what the Board says on the subject 
in its Circular on Children referred to above : 


Since 1861, when the Report of the Royal Commission on Elementary 
Education appeared, there has been a strong and persistent movement in 
the direction of removing children altogether from the workhouse, and at 
the present time, with rare exceptions, the children who are still maintained 
in workhouses receive their education in public elementary schools. But 
for many years past the Board have urged Guardians of Unions where 
children are retained in the workhouse to make provision for their main- 
tenance elsewhere, and it is their rule to refuse sanction to additions to 
a workhouse which would provide for the continuance of children therein. 
The Royal Commission on the Poor Laws are strongly in favour of the 
removal of children from workhouses, and they recommend ‘ that effective 
steps should be taken to secure that the maintenance of children in the 
workhouse be no longer recognised as a legitimate way of dealing with 
them.” Much has already been done in this direction, but in every Union 
where children of school age are still maintained in the workhouse the 
Guardians should take prompt measures to remove them from the workhouse 
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and provide for them in some more suitable manner. The Board wish to 
emphasise this point particularly, and they trust that in each of thege 
Unions a special effort will be made with this object. 


Here, then, is an instance of a much-needed reform which the 
Local Government Board has been endeavouring to carry out for 
many years, and more especially in recent years. With what re- 
sult? For the last four recorded years there has been a steady rise 
in the number of children in workhouses and workhouse in- 
firmaries, the last Report showing no less than 24,175. When all 
deductions have been made for children under school age, etc., the 
fact remains that matters are getting worse rather than better. 

Why has not the Local Government Board taken the obvious 
step of issuing an Order to the effect that all children must be 
removed from the workhouses within a given time? For the 
same reasons, I believe, that Parliament has been so slow to put 
its hand to the work of reform. Partly, no doubt, because of the 
pressure of other business—the Local Government Board is as 
much overworked as Parliament itself—but also, and chiefly, 
owing to the existence of a large and powerful vested interest, 
which is strongly opposed to change, and which is able to bring 
great pressure to bear against all reforms. The writers of the 
Minority Report did homage to the strength of that interest in 
their eulogies of the Guardians; but they spread their net in 
vain, and the Guardians repudiate their recommendations even 
more vehemently than those of the more outspoken Majority. 

To realise the strength of the opposition to change we may con- 
sider the numbers and influence of those engaged in local adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. In 1907 there were no fewer than 24,613 
members of Boards of Guardians, of whom 16,001 were Rural Dis- 
trict Councillors who act as Guardians in the country. As only 
1141 of these were women, practically the whole body may be 
regarded as Parliamentary €électors. There are, moreover, 
upwards of 20,000 Poor Law officials, of whom some two-thirds 
are men, and probably electors. These numbers might 
not be important if scattered incoherently about the country, but 

their position and organisation makes them strong. In the towns 
the great majority of Guardians are in close connection with the 
local political organisations ; indeed, few candidates for the post 
stand any chance of election unless they have influence with one 
or the other political party. In the country districts they are 
generally the leaders of social and political opinion : the squire, the 
clergyman, the local employer. Add to this, that both Guardians 
and their officials are thoroughly well-organised in their respective 
associations, and it will be recognised that when they unite their 
forces they are capable of offering a formidable opposition to any 
unwelcome interference. 
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In short, the Poor Law administration at the present moment 
constitutes a powerful ‘ vested interest,’ strongly opposed to any 
change which might be thought to affect its prerogatives, however 
remotely. 

What, then, it may be asked, are the interests which are 
causing the Guardians and their officials to oppose themselves to 
all suggestions of change or reform? In the case of the latter it is 
the not unnatural, though largely groundless, fear of losing what 
is practically permanent employment with fair pay and a pension 
on retirement. In the case of the former, it is generally the no less 
natural desire to retain their hold on work which is both useful and 
attractive. It must be remembered that, while the Poor Law 
Guardian is sometimes very hard worked, he occupies a position’ 
which he must be more than human not to enjoy. If he likes 
playing the part of special Providence to the unfortunate, he has 
constant opportunity of appearing in that réle at no cost to himself. 
If he has a taste for bricks and mortar, he can gratify it at the 
ratepayers’ expense to an extent which would be beyond his 
wildest dreams as a private person. If he is fond of children, he 
will find at his disposal all the protégés that his heart can desire. 
If he is clever at directing officials and supervising institutions, 
there is no other capacity in which he can find the same scope for 
his talents. All these are perfectly legitimate interests which 
exercise a powerful attraction upon the better class of Guardians, 
and which they are naturally reluctant to forego. 

But to these legitimate interests we must add certain interests 
of a much less honourable nature. Expenditure in connexion 
with Poor Law institutions gives manifold opportunities for doubt- 
ful transactions in connexion with contracts, and there are not a 
few Guardians who maintain that they have a right to derive what 
pecuniary benefit they can from their position, in return for the 
unpaid services rendered by them. Poplar is not the only Union 
in London, nor London the only town in England, where 
‘scandals’ have been either revealed or hushed up. Others, 
again, use their position on the Relief Committee to promote 
their private interests as publicans, landlords, etc. Such as these 
see in any limitation or regulation of their powers a material loss 
which they resent as much as the paid officials would resent a 
direct reduction of their salary, and they naturally range them- 
selves on the side opposed to change. 

There are, of course, a number of Guardians whose predomin- 
ant interest is the welfare of the people amongst whom they live, 
and who would welcome any change which they think likely to 
promote that welfare, at whatever cost to themselves. Of these, 
some genuinely believe that all necessary reform can be brought 
about by the present administration without any fundamental 
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change in its constitution. At the present juncture these find 
themselves in the difficult position of endeavouring on the one hand 
to stir up the rank and file of Guardians to reform themselves from 
within, on the other hand to stiffen them in their opposition to 
reform from without. Unfortunately the rank and file is only too 
ready to be stiffened, and proportionately reluctant to be stirred, 
I have already referred to the attempt of the Local Government 
Board to issue an Order regulating Out-relief. The reception of 
that attempt illustrates the position so well that I will describe it 
rather more in detail. 

The Poor Law Commission in its Report had pointed out that 
the administration of outdoor relief was regulated by different 
‘Orders in different parts of the country, and that owing to this and 
other causes it was sometimes very bad. In consequence of this 
the Local Government Board appointed a Committee to advise 
upon the matter. This Committee recently presented its Report, 
containing a Draft Order, regulating relief all over the country, 
which they advised should be substituted for the various Orders 
now in force. There is little in the Draft Order which is new, the 
most important innovations being (1) that Guardians are not to 
grant out-relief in certain cases without a medical certificate 
being laid before them stating the nature of the applicant’s dis- 
ability, and (2) that the use of case papers is to be made com- 
pulsory. But the Guardians have become possessed of the 
idea that the Order is intended to fetter their discretion in 
granting relief, and are organising a powerful opposition to 
it. They have prevailed upon the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to promise that it shall not be issued until it has been 
considered by the Association of Poor Law Unions, and the 
Council of that Association is going to advise its members to ob- 
ject, among other points, to the two provisions we have mentioned. 
The temper of this Association towards any change is illustrated 
by the following comment of the Local Government Journal upon 
the fact that fifty-five more Unions had recently joined it : ‘ The 
effect of the Commissioners’ recommendations has been not only to 
stimulate Boards of Guardians into increasing activity individu- 
ally, but to use the Association as a means for concerted action 
wlienever legislation may be introduced for the purpose of over- 
throwing the existing system.’ The Draft Order is far from over- 
throwing the existing system, but it does propose very necessary 
reforms, and the best friends of the Guardians are anxious that 
they should not weaken their position by refusing to admit those 
reforms. Meanwhile opposition is being still further pressed by 
certain members of Parliament who have exacted a promise from 
the Prime Minister that the Order shall not be passed until the 
House has discussed it. In short, political pressure is brought to 
bear to prevent the Local Government Board from exercising its 
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administrative discretion so soon as it shows any signs of making 
its control effective. 

To the onlooker this attitude of the Guardians and their officials 
is almost inconceivably short-sighted, and certain to bring about 
their ultimate downfall. They fail to see what any disinterested 
observer must see, that, while they cling to office and emoluments, 
their work, their sole raison d’étre, is slipping through their fingers, 
and that unless they will accept a reasonable measure of reform 
they will before long find themselves superseded in every depart- 
ment. The first step towards their dispossession was taken with 
the creation of the Distress Committees ; next followed the feeding 
of the school-children out of the rates. The Old Age Pensions Act 
has deprived hundreds of thousands of old people of their care ; and 
when legislation does take place with regard to the vagrant and 
feeble-minded it is likely that these also will be assigned to other 
authorities. In addition, ‘ Right to work’ and ‘ Unemployment’ 
Bills are being brought forward which propose to remove the whole 
of the able-bodied unemployed from their jurisdiction ; while their 
obstinate attitude with reference to the workhouse children gives 
every advantage to those who wish to assign the children to the 
Education Authority. It would then only remain for the sup- 
porters of the Minority Report to carry their project of handing 
over the sick to the Health Authority, and the whole paraphernalia 
of the Poor Law would be left working in vacuo. Abolition would 
then be inevitable ; but the situation would be greatly aggravated 
by the fact that whereas under any reasonable scheme of recon- 
struction all the effective Guardians and officials would certainly 
be re-absorbed, their gradual supersession by other departments 
would leave their experience and services unutilised. 

Unfortunately it is not only the interests of the present ad- 
ministration which would suffer from such a policy of allowing the 
present drift to continue. The effect of breaking up the work of 
Public Assistance into disconnected departments is fatal to that 
completeness of treatment which alone can make relief work a 
success. We have a striking illustration of this fact in the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, which is acknowledged by all to be a failure, 
even by those who are administering it. It was passed as a tem- 
porary experiment, it is actually aggravating the evils it was de- 
signed to remedy, and it is only renewed from year to year pending 
the promised measures of reform. What we now need is a states- 
manlike reconstruction which will bring together into one efficient 
administration the incoherent attempts at public relief under which 
the number of dependents, of paupers in all but the name, is 
rapidly increasing. No vested interest, however powerful, or how- 
ever venerable, should be allowed to stand in the way of so great a 


reform. 
HELEN BOSsANQUET. 
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BRITAIN AND HER OFFSPRING 


THE Motherland, God bless her! has had a long and illustrious 
history marked by many vicissitudes. Even in recent times the 
struggle for the right of the people to rule has culminated more 
than once only upon the brink of revolution, as the earlier struggles 
did between King and Nobles. It has not been her usual policy 
to meet such issues directly. When it became necessary, for in- 
stance, to revolt against absolute monarchy, instead of direct 
attack, after the French method, our wiser forefathers preferred a 
flank movement, which, by retaining monarchy, avoided revolu- 
tion. The king was accepted, together with the doctrine that as 
the Lord’s anointed he could do no wrong, with the result, in- 
evitable as that night should follow the day, which was soon dis- 
covered, that he could not therefore be allowed to do anything. 
The king was required to swear that he would take the advice of 
his ministers appointed by a majority of the House of Commons. 
Hence, the triumphs of the flank movement and of constitutional 
monarchy. 

It is significant to note in these days of dispute between the 
hereditary and elected chambers that, strange to say, the House 
of Lords was ignored in this vital constitutional change. The 
elected chamber, the. House of the people, assumed sole and 
sovereign sway over the monarch. Never was a more drastic de- 
vice applied, yet one withal so simple and direct that it has 
never been questioned, and apparently never can be while the 
monarchical system endures. 

Centuries ago, having invested one chamber with the sole 
power to appoint His Majesty’s advisers whom he must obey, 
yet, notwithstanding its success, to hesitate in our day to trust 
that same chamber with the final word in legislation, would surely 
be swallowing the camel and straining at the gnat. 

This transcendent power invested in the elected House settled 
the question and made constitutional monarchy from one point of 
view even more democratic than the republican form, for the 
elected head of a nation is necessarily possessed of great powers. 
Those of our American President, for example, far surpass those 
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of any emperor to-day, and are clearly defined. He appoints the 
members of his cabinet, possesses the power of veto over legislation 
in peace (two-thirds majority required to overcome it), and in war 
instantly becomes Commander-in-Chief of Army and Navy; im- 
prisons disloyal citizens without trial, and is responsible to no one 
except by impeachment. But let it be remembered no novice 
reaches the Presidency. The people who elect presidents know 
their men, who are not born to office ; like British Prime Ministers, 
they must first achieve greatness. 

To the native-born observer residing outside of the old home 
but ever deeply interested in it, she seems one of those strong old- 
fashioned, managing mothers of great sons, constitutionally 
opposed to change of any kind, especially to new-fashioned im- 
provements; and hence remains a generation behind, notwith- 
standing her up-to-date daughters who set her a worthy example. 

Let us contrast her with her offspring. Quite recently the 
Times, appropriately typifying the dear old lady, endeavouring to 
prove that the Republican idea was in our day giving place to the 
monarchical, instanced Canada ‘as seeing no reason why she should 
change her institutions for those of her Southern neighbour, 
the Republic.’ Quite true, for the irresistible reason that Canada 
has already her neighbour’s institutions and rejoices in them ; no 
change is required. She has sole power over her Army and Navy 
as the Republic has. Her Prime Minister, under direction of her 
Parliament, alone directs these as the American President directs 
the forces of the United States. She makes treaties 
with other nations direct. Hereditary legislators are 
unknown, no peers reside in British Colonies as citizens. 
All British Colonies pay Members of Parliament, and 
require them to sit during the day and transact the business 
of State as their occupation while fresh and sober-minded, not as a 
social entertainment after dining. They pay no official election 
expenses. In all these matters they have American, not British, 
institutions. None of the Colonies know anything of that gross 
injustice, plural voting, which denies the equality of the citizen ; 
neither of its fellow iniquity, unequal electoral districts. All 
Britain’s children shun the example of the Motherland and adopt 
the Republic’s electoral laws, one man’s vote the equal of any 
other, the districts being equalised after each Census. 

In the vital domain of religion, here again we find prevailing 
everywhere the precious element of religious equality ; all religious 
sects fostered, none unduly favoured by the nation. We find the 
old mother stolidly adhering to unfair discrimination in this, the 
most sensitive of all departments—the religious, the ministers of 
the unjustly favoured sect holding themselves aloof from the other 
sects, refusing to exchange pulpits or to recognise equality, divid- 
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ing the rural communities into opposing social factions, producing 
discord where all should be harmonious as in the other lands of 
our race. That no other English-speaking nation retains the 
odious system of preference of one sect by the State marks 
another wide divergence between the Mother and her more pro- 
gressive children in other lands, and one in which the American 
example stands pre-eminent. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the American Republic alike discard the example of the 
Motherland and treat all religious sects alike. 

Public schools in all British Colonies are upon the American 
model, free from sectarianism, which is never permitted to produce 
such lamentable results as in some parts of the Motherland, 
dividing the people by maintaining schools belonging to or 
governed by the one favoured sect. Catholics generally throughout 
the English-speaking lands send their children to the public ) 
schools because they find little or nothing to object to there, the : 
elements of sectarianism being carefully eliminated in accordance | 
with the spirit of this progressive age, which seeks to draw people 
together, not to divide them into quarrelling sects. 

We find another ominous contrast in the land question, a 
serious problem indeed, in Britain, with its ancient primogeniture 
and entail, of which no trace is found in any of the new lands, the 
general custom there being to follow the law which, in the absence 
of directions, divides wealth equally among the children, the 
widow’s dower of one-third generally obligatory. Here is an illus- 
tration of what is fair and just among the members of a family, 
no unjust discrimination to create feelings of disappointment or 
resentment among the members, the bonds of family love pre- 
served and strengthened. 

It seems impossible that the people of the old home can long 
tolerate primogeniture and entail, upon which every other 
English-speaking community has set its stamp of disapproval as 
unjust. Touching the land question in general, there is none of a 
serious nature yet in the new lands, with only a few inhabitants 
per mile average, and even in the Republic not many over thirty, 
and all free for sale or purchase without any general restrictive 
law, taxes in all cases assessed according to value, whether town, 
city, urban, or agricultural land, and whether fallow or under 
cultivation. Britain cannot follow entirely the example of her 
children in legislating upon the land question, conditions being 
different. Denmark seems to point the way to her for the solution | 
of that problem. It is, however, significant that Australia already 
levies progressive taxation upon land holding, and charges non- 
residents higher rates than residents. 

It is obvious that just as the masses grow in intelligence (and 
the school systems ensure this) they will demand in all lands and 
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obtain a fairer distribution of the comforts, rights, and privileges 
of their day ; especially is this true of men of our own race in the 
old home, who have before them the rights already enjoyed by 
their fellows in the other lands of their race. What the people 
of Canada, Australia, and America have to-day, the Britons will 
soon demand and obtain. Nor must we of the newer lands fail to 
remember how much beyond all that our fellow-men have now, 
they must, by a law of their being, steadily demand and obtain, 
especially a more equal distribution of wealth, under Adam 
Smith’s law that citizens must contribute to the expenses of the 
State ‘ according to their ability to pay.’ 

We even in the new lands labour under no delusion in this 
matter ; while the condition of the masses is infinitely better under 
the colonial system than under the British, there is to be no rest 
in the march of progress with us towards greater uniformity of 
material conditions. Political rights in the Republic and the 
Colonies all already enjoy ; one man’s privilege every man’s right. 
This is perfect and cannot be improved upon; it is final, because 
any change would produce inequality, the foe of democracy. No 
citizen of Republic, Dominion, or Commonwealth is denied 
equality under the law, his vote weighs as much as the million- 
aire’s. His religion enjoys equality with all others. As child of 
his parents he shares equally under the law with his brothers and 
sisters. His rank is equal with others. Equality of citizenship 
is the foundation of a democratic State, and until this is reached 
in the old home rest is impossible. It should therefore be matter 
of serious consideration with all parties in the old home whether 
the lamentable condition of affairs as shown is to be permitted to 
differentiate more and more the Colonies and the Republic from 
the old Motherland, which seems unwise in retaining so many 
unjust measures, contrary to the spirit of the age, which tends to 
draw people together, not to divide them into classes. 

Elections in the new lands occur at stated times, and in all 
cases for fixed terms of service ; thus in the Republic members of 
the House serve for two years, the two State Senators for six, but 
these draw lots at the first election after a State is admitted into 
the Union, for a short or long term, two years or six; thus one- 
third of the senators have to appeal to the State legislatures for re- 
election every two years, and are thus kept amenable to public 
sentiment. All States vote upon the same day, and a presidential 
election occurring every second State election only requires an 
additional ballot to be cast. The result, unless unusually close, is 
known before the crowds retire, by midnight and generally earlier, 
even although between six and seven millions of votes are cast. 

The fixed term of service gives the nation a respite between 
contests, and the party in power sufficient time to produce results, 
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regardless of passing gusts of passion. This feature is commended 
to the attention of the old home, where the leaders in Parliament 
resemble so many performers balancing themselves on the tight 
rope, liable at any moment to fall, the nation absorbed looking on. 
As no other English-speaking people follow the British but all 
follow the American plan, it may well be worth while for the old 
home seriously to consider the subject. 
There remains another American institution which every 
_ British land has adopted, always excepting, of course, the dear 
old-fashioned mother. This is the Federal system, which Bryce 
pronounces the greatest contribution the Republic has made to the 
political world. The Republic now has forty-seven States, each 
with its own State legislature—not congress, please note, for this 
distinction is important. There is only one Congress, and that is 
over all, and it will be well for Britain to note this fact when she 
adopts devolution, for there is much in the name ‘ Legislatures’ 
for the parts, and in the word ‘ Parliament,’ being supreme, 
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sacred, and reserved for the whole. How surprising, how strange 
it is for one to sit in the House of Commons, attracted as the writer 
was by an expected debate upon a question of international im- 
portance, only to find that the sewerage of a Midland city had 
precedence. It was said of the Nasmyth hammer when invented 
that it could forge anything from a pin to an anchor. So it seems 
to be with Parliament, but we never heard of the hammer being 
devoted to the trifling work of pin-forging. It was reserved for 
tasks worthy of it. So should the Mother of Parliaments be re- 
served for national and international problems worthy of her 
powers. Canada, Australia, the Transvaal have here all followed 
the example, not of the monarchy but of the Republic, and all 
enjoy the fruits of the American Federal system. Since these 
have been promised to Ireland, it seems highly probable that the 
opportunity will be embraced to extend the same to England, 
Scotland, and Wales, thus bringing the whole English-speaking 
race under the Federal system. The closest government of the 
parts we find makes the strongest government of the whole, i.e. 
local resident people are the best governors of local affairs. “ 

This general divergence of all her offspring in political condi- 
tions from those of the old home makes the Motherland appear to 
the onlooker a hen with ducks for chickens, spending her energies 
loudly cackling on the shore while her adventurous brood breasts 
the waves. The propensity which the stay-at-home Briton has 
so far shown for adhering to ancient laws has compelled her hardy 
sons abroad to look for guidance to Britain’s first-born, the Re- 
public, which has hewn her way to pre-eminence in political 
development, keeping up with the times, and not afraid to march 
forward. 
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An illustration of this British trait of aversion to change was 
until recently found in the tenacity with which British manufac- 
turers held to old-fashioned machinery. When the United States 
broke all records in steel-making, her reported results were dis- 
credited, but after an interval one leading company engaged an 
American engineer to remodel their works and practice, and in 
due time others followed. In shipbuilding the same result ensued. 
We are informed that not one shipyard in Britain exists to-day 
which does not use American tools. Imagine a manufacturer who 
boasted to-day that he used the same tools his father did. 
Machinery that is old is prima facie evidence that it needs recon- 
struction and improvement, or should be discarded, and equally so 
with political institutions which are bound to improve or become 
useless. The proud boast of the Briton is that his parliamentary 
system is centuries old, his not a written constitution as modern . 
constitutions are in new lands, but handed down from precedent 
to precedent. When, however, the strain of modern conditions 
recently came to bear upon it, alas! the rickety old machine was 


‘found unequal to its work, and to-day, in order to meet the emer- 


gency, there is already in Parliament a written document which is 
without precedent, awaiting acceptance, very modern indeed and 
up to date, making sure record of the coming change. Nothing 
stands still, all moves forward in human society ; that which has 
been, better than that which was, and that to come better than 
what exists to-day, constitutions not excepted. There is never a 
time in which one or more of the State constitutions in America 
are not being ‘improved,’ all constitutional changes, however, 
being submitted to a vote of the people. 

We have seen that the antiquated institutions of the old home 
have compelled her sons abroad to follow the example of Britain’s 
first-born, the American Republic, and now a constitutional 
crisis has arisen in the old home, created by the irrepressible 
conflict between the old and new political ideas—Elective v. 
Hereditary Chambers of Legislation ; Equality of the Citizen v. 
Hereditary Rank; Church of a Sect v. Equality of all Sects. 
Fortunately, the grand old mother finds as of yore that she has 
worthy patriotic sons true to the sacred trust reposed in them, 
able and resolved to guide her in treading the true path of ordered — 
political development, drawing her nearer and nearer to the 
standard attained by her worthy children who know nothing of 
hereditary privilege, or primogeniture and entail, religious pre- 
ference, or inequality of citizenship. 

None need fear the result ; there will be no violence, no law- 
breaking—all will be peacefully adjusted, the rich saving common 
sense of the race will secure strict adherence to law. The grand 
old Motherland, God bless her, is to renew her youth and add 
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triumphs worthy of those of her glorious past, when she led the 
world in establishing the germs of constitutional government of 
the people, for the people and by the people, which her children in 
other lands have so successfully developed. Thus steadily, from 
this time forth, the dear old Mother and her children are to draw 
closer together in their political institutions, until our entire 
English-speaking race enjoy the blessings flowing from govern- 
ment founded upon the equality of the citizen, one man’s privilege 
every man’s right. 


March 24, 1911.—Reading this proof to-day all seems so 
trifling, so unimportant, that the writer hesitates to send it for 
publication. Since it was begun, a bugle blast has blown which 
has startled the civilised world. A year ago we stood in the 
venerable Guildhall, London, and revealed to a crowded audience 
what President Taft has since dared to proclaim—viz., all 
international disputes should be submitted to arbitration, ques- 
tions of honour, territory, money, or anything else. Never 
did bugle blast effect the writer as that message did, upon read- 
ing it at the Grand Canyon, Arizona—Nature’s grandest wonder. 
He immediately wrote to the bold President, hailing him as the 
foremost leader in the greatest of all causes, predicting that if 
he adhered heroically to this standard and won he would be the 
greatest ruler of men known to history, since no man can be 
credited with so sublime a world triumph as the expulsion from 
earth of brutal war, ‘the foulest fiend ever loosed from hell.’ 

To read of the fervid conversion of Sir Edward Grey— 
usually so calm and self-poised; of Mr. Balfour—Conservative 
leader—breaking irresistibly forth, revealing that in this holy cause 
he was no partisan, but a patriot, declaring that from no quarter 
would President Taft receive warmer support; of Mr. Redmond 
following in the same lofty strain; of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from his lofty pedestal calling a meeting in Albert Hall 
and inviting prominent members of all sects to join with him 
in a service for what had come to pass; Canada and Austral- 
asia joining in the chorus of approval; to read every morn- 
ing added proof that at last the dear old Homeland had been stirred 
to the heart, and that partisans, drawing together by the majesty 
of the cause, had united as patriots vying with each other in their 
devotion to the cause of blessed peace soon to prevail, when war 
(international) will be banished as duelling (private war) has been 
from within the wide boundaries of our race—all this caused the 
writer, wondering whether he was not dreaming, to ask himself, 
‘Can such things be and overcome us like a summer cloud without 
our special wonder?’ Daily the cable added new proofs that our 
race in every land had felt the impress of a mighty power, lifting it 
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into the higher regions where visions of the coming day are seen, 
when men ‘shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks,’ and learn war no more, our own 
Republic grandly responding. 

Should the writer be spared to see his native and adopted lands 
—Motherland and Wifeland—united hand in hand, never again to 
part, but ever to stand shoulder to shoulder leading the world in all 
that elevates man, human life will possess for him a charm un- 
known before, creating within him sweet grateful happiness for 
the blessing which makes earth to him a heaven, yea, almost 
leading him to murmur with bowed head, ‘ Now let thy servant 


depart in peace.’ 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


New York. 
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THE GREAT SUGAR PROJECT 


THERE can be no doubt that the English race to which I have 
the honour to belong is either the wisest or the most foolish of the 
families of men. One may be pardoned for inclining occasionally 
to the latter view. No enemy could desire a better pretext for 
advancing the less favourable estimate than our position with 
regard to the sugar industry. With the possible exception of the 
United States, the people of these islands form the biggest sugar- 
consuming market in the world. Australia, for some occult 
reason, consumes far more sugar per head of population than any 
other country. If it be true that sugar-consumption is a rough 
index of refinement and civilisation, our fellow-subjects of the 
South may well feel gratified by this encouraging record. Next 
in order come the United Kingdom and the United States, whose 
figures are between 80 and 90 lb. Among the nations of Europe, 
Germany comes next with a consumption of between 30 and 
40 lb. per head. This country, then, is by far the biggest sugar- 
consumer in absolute quantity of all the European peoples. In 
1909 we imported 1,760,157 tons of sugar, of which 292,393 tons 
were from the cane. Last year (1910) we imported 1,728,730 tons, 
of which 562,165 tons were cane-sugar. The value of our total 
imports in 1910 was 24,579,4891., that of our beet-sugar imports 
alone being 16,890,1441. 

These are big figures, and the reason for my general observa- 
tion at the outset was that, while we are importing from abroad 
our entire sugar requirement, we could produce every ounce of it 
in these islands. The continent of Europe supplied us last year 
(1910) with nearly 17,000,0001. worth of beet-sugar, over 50 per 
cent. of which came from two Powers of the Triplice, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Sugar is something more than a luxury, and it 
is surely not quite a matter of indifference that we should be so 
largely dependent for our supplies on two Powers which, to say 
the least, are not attached to us by any bonds of peculiar amity 
or alliance. 

But the wonder of any reflecting person is increased when he 
considers what such an industry would mean to this country. If 
we produced only a million tons of our yearly sugar-consumption 
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we should require more than half a million acres of land perma- 
nently under the crop. Three hundred factories, representing a 
capital of some 30,000,000/., would be required to extract the 
sugar. These factories, built in the heart of the acres supplying 
their vats and pans with the sugar-roots, would fjnd work and 
wages for over 100,000 persons. Subsidiary industries without 
number would be created or stimulated by the new industry, and 
another 100,000 persons might thus be provided with work. At 
the same time a new class of agricultural labourer would be 
brought into being. All the profits and wages of this new big 
industry would be spent in this country, to the great indirect 
advantage of all its interests, and these million tons of home-made 
sugar would mean a re-colonisation of our depopulated shires and 
villages with many hundreds of thousands of newcomers settled 
in healthy surroundings and economic comfort. It is a question 
whether this country can afford to be so philanthropic as to forego 
such a source of industrial power and social welfare. 

The inducements to naturalise the industry would in any case 
be powerful, but in the case of a country whose rural interests 
have terribly declined and whose greatest need is to revive its 
agriculture they might well have seemed irresistible. England’s 
neglect of the primary and most indispensable source of wealth 
and welfare, the land, has been rather a blunder than a crime. 
This nation never anticipated that the result of opening its ports 
would be the de-cultivation of some four millions and a quarter 
acres of arable land and the reduction by at least a half of the work- 
ing population on the soil. It was assured that the English farmer 
could never be deprived of his ‘ natural protection,’ and that he 
must always have the first and biggest share in the growing in- 
dustrial prosperity of the country. Things turned out differently, 
and the nation never had a chance of deciding whether it desired 
to destroy its most indispensable industry and to become dependent 
on oversea importation for nine-tenths of its wheat and for 
three-quarters of its general food-supplies. I believe English 
people are slowly awaking to the terrible and manifold evils in- 
volved in the enormous decline of what is still our greatest and 
ought to be our most prosperous industry. A comparison with 
Germany throws a vivid light on what we have sacrificed. Ger- 
many, though her manufacturing progress has been as swift as 
our own, has not allowed her agriculture to fall behind in the 
advance. She offers employment to her people with both hands, 
and possesses in her flourishing agriculture a permanent outlet 
for her manufactures which serves her in good stead in times of 
general trade-depression. Our consuls in Germany have 
repeatedly called attention to the indirect advantage that great 
country enjoys in having advanced along the whole line of her 
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national interest. The following table shows how comprehensive 
that progress has been. It compares the figures of production 
over an interval of about twenty-five or thirty years. I have made 
the dates as nearly as possible uniform : 


Rye Wheat, Oats Potatoes Sugar Hay 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 


1880 ... 4,952,325 2,345,278 4,228,128 19,466,242 415,000 19,563,388 
1908 ... 10,736,874 3,767,767 7,694,833 46,342,726 2,139,000 27,076,097 
Cattle Pigs 


1883 wa mn ee we» 15,776,702 9,206,195 
1907 Be se eve ... 20,630,544 22,146,532 
Exports of manufactured goods : 
1830... dee ose ove see .»» 83,500,0002. 
1807 |... om aa + bis ... 231,900,0007. 


Such a record, I confess, suggests more anxious reflections to me 
than the size of the German army and the growing power of the 
German fleets. Another little table illustrates vividly the trend 
of English policy during the last half-century. It gives the com- 
parative employment in agriculture and manufactures in the 


following countries : 
Agriculture Manufactures 


England and Wales... ae mn > a 58.3 
Germany st ee a Rr woe OID 37.4 
United States ne bei eed we 95.9 24.1 


Something, no doubt, can be done by extending small holdings 
and by a system of credit-banks and co-operative farming. But 
such devices by themselves will leave us pretty much where we 
are. The one thing needful is to give the English farmer or 
small-holder something that he can cultivate at a profit, to restore 
in some degree the economic value of the land and to attract people 
to the country districts, not by artificial and superficial methods, 
but by the promise of a sure living and permanent employment. 
No more hopeful and important contribution to this object was 
ever made than this project of sugar-beet cultivation. So much 
has now been written on the subject that the public mind must 
have become familiar with the general character of this proposed 
new industry. Though divided into two great departments, the 
agricultural and mechanical, the great merit of the industry from 
the English point of view is that it is entirely rural. The factories, 
as I have said, will be established as far as possible in the centre 
of the broad acres which provide their raw material. This country 
character of the industry constitutes a very special claim on the 
sympathy and support of the English nation. 

Another great advantage is that it distributes its employment 
well over the year. The raising of the roots in the fields occupies 
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the first nine months of the year, though the main work is done 
between the middle of April, when the seed is sown, and October, 
when the roots are raised; the factory campaign—that is, the 
extracting of the sugar—lasts from November to January. Thus 
the factory brings ample employment into its district at a season 
when work is usually scarcest and unemployment most distressing. 
Many workers on the Continent find employment both in the 
field and the factory, thus enjoying a healthy change of work and 
securing a regular wage. 

One feature of sugar-cultivation which ought especially to 
attract the farmer is that he grows his roots on a contract basis. 
He agrees with the factory to supply a certain tonnage of the beet, 
generally for five years. He is delivered from all market-worry. 
He sows his seed in April and draws his cheque in October. He 
can generally improve the figure by coaxing a few more units 
per cent. of sugar from his roots, for each additional unit over 
a certain percentage usually fetches an extra shilling per ton. 

Another consideration for the farmer is the indirect agricultural 
advantage of growing this root. The entire plane of agricultural 
efficiency in the German Empire has been raised by the introduc- 
tion of the crop. The necessity for clean land and deep ploughing 
imposed by the sugar-beet reacts with great effect on the other 
crops with which it is grown in rotation. The following remarks 
by the well-known expert, Dr. Schack-Sommer, who has done so 
much for the movement in England, deserve attention : 


As a proof that soil is improved by the cultivation of beetroot, and the 
extra tilling and manuring which such cultivation entails, I may mention 
the case of an estate called Groena, in the Dukedom of Anhalt, which com- 
prises about 700 or 800 acres of fertile land. The owners did not plant any 
beetroot before 1837, and then up to 1853 only a few acres for a trial. In 
1853, however, they began to plant about 150 acres every year, and in 1856 
the results proved conclusively that they had got as much corn as they had 
formerly done when the whole area of the estate was devoted to its cultiva 
tion. On another estate, that of Ossnarsleben near Bernberg, after having 
introduced sugar-beetroot growing, there was an increase of about 2 per 
cent. in the corn crop. In France, in the Arrondissement of Valenciennes, 
not only was the corn crop increased by the introduction of beetroot, but it 
was possible to feed 11,500 head of cattle, instead of 700. The conclusion 
to which these facts point is obvious. Beetroot, so far from being an ex- 
hausting crop, positively enriches the soil if it is planted with a due regard 
to rotation. It is not only a paying crop in itself, apart from the question of 
the value of its fibre as food for cattle, but it positively increases the fertility 
of the ground for wheat or other cereal productions. 


A vivid idea of the advantages we may expect from sugar-beet 
cultivation is conveyed in the following extract from a Report on 
The Progress of the Beet-Sugar Industry, 1908, in America, 
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written by a special agent of the United States Board of Agricul- 
ture : 


One of the things that has impressed me most in studying the tendencies 
of the beet-sugar industry is the wonderful influence it is having on all that 
class of farmers, tenants, and labourers who may properly come under the 
term of beet-growers. It is generally improving the productiveness of the 
soil, and the one feature of greatest importance is the tendency to methodical 
production of all crops. 

A sugar factory not only intensifies the farming, but makes the land 
support a larger population. In sugar-beet districts the number of inhabi- 
tants deriving their living from farming is increased many-fold. The 
factory becomes the nucleus of settlement. Railroads are established, trolley 
lines built, churches organised, and free-mail delivery installed. It also 
brings together and organises the people of the district for social and business 
co-operation. We find the people organised for serious consideration of 
everything that has to do with public roads, schools, churches, and social 
business and intellectual progress. 

One of the first things that will be noticed upon the establishment of a 
sugar factory in an agricultural district is the influx of labour from varying 
sources. When a new factory is under consideration for a district, the 
farmer says: ‘I cannot possibly secure enough help to do the work I now 
have on the farm; what can I do if I sign a contract to grow an intensive 
crop like sugar-beets, thereby very much increasing the amount of labour 
required on the farm?’ The reply to such a statement is that the sugar 
factory will solve the problem. To the ordinary farmer this seems para- 
doxical, but it is perfectly logical. In watching the development of con- 
ditions around every sugar factory now in operation in the United States, 
T have yet to find a case where the advent of a sugar factory has not attracted 
labour, not only for growing beets, but for all kinds of farm work. 


Once more it is very well worth noticing, especially by those 
who are interested in small holdings, that sugar-beet can be grown 
perfectly well in succession, year after year, on the same soil, as 
well as in rotation. With proper cultivation, there is no tendency 
to exhaustion of the soil or to any impoverishment of the yield. 
Both, on the contrary, are found to improve. No present crop 
can afford to tlie holder of fifty acres or less such a sure and 
satisfactory profit as ‘sugar-beet. It is no use subdividing the 
lan:! of this country into small holdings unless we give the new 
class of cultivators something they can raise with a prospect of 
a decent living. Sugar-beet exactly fulfils this requirement, and 
on this account alone deserves the national consideration. 

But the indirect advantages of sugar-beet growing are not con- 
fined to the beneficent effects on the soil and other crops. The 
industry is also closely allied to stock-raising. The bye-products 
of the factories, known as beet pulp or slices, form an abundant 
and admirable cattle-food. The entire product is thus consumed 
on the continent of Europe, where the demand is continually 
ahead of the supply. The farmer obtains this food, which is now 
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scientifically dried and prepared in the factory, at a very cheap 
rate, and he has in addition all the green leaves and tops, also 
a valuable fodder, which remain on the land. Another valuable 
bye-product of the factory is the saturation lime, the result of 
one of the extracting processes, which forms a valuable manure 
and is available for the grower either free or at a very low cost. 

It is perhaps not necessary here to give a detailed balance- 
sheet of prospective profit and loss in English sugar-beet cultiva- 
tion. Taking the results of cultivation experiments in this 
country, and assuming that at least 17s. 6d. a ton be the minimum 
net price given for the roots, the farmer should get a profit of at 
least 61. per acre, and this ought to be considerably and easily 
increased. The farmer should notice that sugar-beet not only 
promises a reliable profit at this figure, but is even more efficient 
as a cleaning crop than the roots he now grows in the four-course 
rotation. A recent writer in the Mark Lane Express agricultural 
journal suggests that a suitable rotation for the ordinary English 
corn-farm would be as follows: Beet, wheat, seeds, oats or 
barley. He calculates that by this change the farmer would 
realise an additional annual profit per acre in favour of beetroot 
of no less than 21. 16s. 6d. Another authority, discussing the 
antithesis of ‘ sugar-beet versus mangolds,’ calculates that sugar- 
beet means 8I. 10s. profit per acre against 41. for the mangold. 

As regards the purely industrial or manufacturing aspect of 
the industry, the dividends paid quite regularly by Continental 
factories are of a size which should prove very attractive to the 
English investor. Dr. Schack-Sommer has drawn out a table of 
statistics dealing with about sixteen of the shareholding sugar 
companies in Germany for the year 1908-9. The dividends range 
from 19 to 70 per cent., while 30 or 40 per cent. seems no unusual 
figure. 

But the question may still be asked whether the suitability of 
the English soil and climate for this crop is fully established. 
A long series of experiments, dating from the ’sixties of last 
century and culminating in such astonishing results as were 
obtained last year in Herefordshire, seems to supply a sufficient 
answer to that question. The only possible inference from these 
experiments is that this country is not only congenial, but rather 
exceptionally congenial, to sugar-beet. Wherever mangolds 
flourish sugar-beet will flourish, and where hops grow it tends to 
flourish exceedingly. The root will not prosper in swamps or in 
stony and shallow soil, but we may say generally that there are 
few parts of England, or even of the British Islands, where sugar- 
beet of a payable sugar-content could not be grown. And this 
view ¥ so thoroughly accepted even by the cautious officials 
of the Board of Agriculture, that the department declines to 
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furnish supplies for any further crops of a purely empirical 
character. 

But the all-important question remains : How are we to get 

this industry firmly established in the United Kingdom? Such 
an enterprise is without parallel in our economic history. Here 
we find a splendid industry, long-established in all the great 
States of Europe and in nine or ten of them developed into a vast 
source of profit and power. Germany has already passed the 
two-million tons per annum stage in her sugar-production. On 
the other hand, not a single ounce of sugar has ever been produced 
in this country, though the complete adaptation of our soil and 
climate to the industry has long been apparent. How are we 
going to effect the first beginnings of this great enterprise in the 
United Kingdom in the face of an adult and splendidly organised 
competition from abroad? A discouraging sceptic, forced to 
retreat from his outer works by the satisfactory results of recent 
experiments, fell back the other day on the question, ‘ How is it, 
if this industry promises so much, it has never been started before? 
Somebody would surely have done so before now.’ In other 
words, our stupidity in the past is to serve as an argument against 
any reform or repentance in the future. We have all the forces 
of a stubborn conservatism and a suspicion of new ideas to 
encounter at home; and we have also to meet the spirit which 
has been fostered by a prolonged régime of economic laissez-faire 
in this country. We have to encounter the tone of mind which 
thinks that if we can get an article cheap it matters little or 
nothing whether we produce it here or import it from abroad. I 
desire to refrain from any contact with party politics, but I may 
perhaps say that the fiscal reform agitation, if it has done nothing 
else, has considerably modified our habits of thought. We no 
longer think, or perhaps a majority of us no longer think, that if 
we get the produce of any particular industry cheap all possible 
objects are served. We are more willing to admit that it may 
be desirable for a variety of national and social, as well as purely 
material reasons, to possess the industry also. The 4 prior 
opposition, if I may so speak, is not likely to be so serious as it 
would have been several years ago. 

But the difficulty of the start still remains. In every country 
of Europe the industry has been established and fostered by every 
conceivable method of State protection and encouragement. The 
foundations were well and truly laid in Austria by the celebrated 
decree of Francis I. in 1831, by which the production of sugar- 
beet in that country was declared ‘free from the payment of all 
industrial taxes for ten years.’ The effect was magical. Factories 
sprang up in swift succession, and in sixty years the value 


of Austrian-grown sugar advanced from 15,000/. to 7,500,000. 
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I need not retell the story how the Governments of France and 
Germany vied with each other in fostering this magnificent 
industry. In the twelve or thirteen years following 1871 German 
production advanced from 186,000 tons to 1,123,000 tons. Under 
the system of bounties and surtaxes, it is true, we enjoyed cheap 
sugar, often as cheap as three shillings below the cost of pro- 
duction. Therefore, under current forms of politico-economic 
thought, we had simply to eat sugar and rejoice. Even when, in 
the teeth of a great outcry of orthodox economists, this country 
set itself to destroy the bounty system, it did so almost purely from 
consideration for the blighted cane industry of the British West 
Indies, and as yet without the first stirrings of any thought or 
intention to grow a little sugar for ourselves. Mr. George 
Martineau, in his excellent little handbook on Sugar, after nar- 
rating the history of modern sugar-developments in Europe, adds : 


The reader may wonder why the United Kingdom, by far the largest 
sugar-consumer in Europe, is the only European country which produces 
no sugar even for its own vast consumption. The story which has just 
been told of the European sugar industry is a sufficient answer. As Mr. 
Robert Lowe told us years ago, ours is not a paternal Government. With a 
market for 1,600,000 tons of sugar at our doors, and a good soil and climate, 
we import it all, and read the sugar-market report day by day under the 
cheerful heading of ‘ Foreign Produce.’ Germany, in the meantime, with a 
home demand not much more than half of ours, not only supplies all her 
own sugar, but has, every year, more than a million tons for exportation, 
half of which is refined sugar. These are curious facts, of which the general 
public, and even our rulers, know little and care less. 


Our Governments have grown rather more paternal since the 
days of Robert Lowe. Is there any chance, then, of alittle fatherly 
regard for this particular ‘infant’ industry ? Will Mr. Lloyd 
George, the democratic Minister, prove himself as far-seeing and 
effectual a statesman as Francis, the autocratic Emperor? It 
may be possible, but it will undoubtedly be very difficult, to start 
sugar-production in these islands without some fiscal assistance. 
The established economics decree that if an import duty is im- 
posed on any article produced in this country, a duty of excise 
equal in amount must be laid on the home-made article. That 
is, the State must exact 1s. 10d. on the first hundredweight of 
sugar produced in England. Otherwise an English industry—in 
this case a fine new-born infant industry of great promise—would 
be fostered and protected, which is absurd. Will the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer depart slightly from the letter of the law that 
killeth and apply a little of the spirit of common-sense in order 
to make and keep this hopeful enterprise alive? He has it in 
his power to establish public confidence and to help the industry 
over the few initial years when its expenses and difficulties will 
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be atthe maximum. Some slight but persistent fiscal indulgence, 
not necessarily to the whole extent of the import duty, would make 
all the difference to the prospects of the movement. 

There is no difficulty of a diplomatic order in the way. Down 
to the abolition of the bounties, the sugar-industries of the Conti- 
nent enjoyed an enormous protection in the ‘ surtax,’ or the 
difference between import and internal excise duty, amounting 
in Germany to 10s. per hundredweight. England desired to 
abolish this surtax along with the bounties proper. But that was 
found impossible, and it was left within the right of the parties 
to the Convention to give the home article a preference up to six 
francs per 100 kilogrammes—that is, 2s. 6d. per hundredweight. 
England is able therefore entirely to exempt her home-made 
sugar from excise, while leaving the present duty (1s. 10d. per 
hundredweight) on the imported article, without incurring any risk 
of reprisals. Here, then, is the Government’s opportunity to give 
an effectual ‘send-off’ to this big and fruitful undertaking, to 
deal a stroke whose beneficent effects will be worth fifty Patent 
Acts. Will they rise to the occasion, or are we to conclude finally 
that rigid free-trade orthodoxy may destroy everything but itself, 
and that no possible benefits to the health and wealth of the nation 
can justify the slightest infringement of a hard and inadaptable 
creed? Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, and perhaps Richard 
Cobden himself, would scarcely have approved this extreme and 
severe application of the law. 

I fear that after fifty years of the unregulated import of cheap 
oversea products the public in this country will not have the 
confidence to contribute to a new home-industry the many 
millions required for this purpose. Voluntary effort can do a good 
deal, but the State has also a duty to perform rather more 
definite than that of a benevolent spectator. Surely no Govern- 
ment worth the name which appreciates the value of this big 
enterprise will entirely withhold its assistance. We are given to 
understand that no money will be available from the Development 
Grant for this object, though it seems to fall quite specially within 
the purposes of that State subvention ; or, at any rate, no contri- 
bution is to be made to the voluntary agencies working outside 
the State Department. But in any case no grants of that kind 
can take the place of a continuous encouragement through the 
fiscal machinery of the State. I do not say it will prove impos- 
sible to obtain the big sums required to establish the first sugar 
factories, but the task could be immensely facilitated and 
expedited by a little paternal State action in the direction 
indicated. This is, or should be, no party question. Trojan or 
Tyrian, Iiiberal or Tory—it matters nothing who gives the desired 
assistance, so lony’as‘it‘is given. I will only add ‘that the states. 
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man who lifts this enterprise out of the rut of slow and laborious 
and perhaps frustrated effort on to a level and practicable road 
to success will have done a positive service to his country such 
as few public men in our history have ever had the power or the 


opportunity to do. 
J. Saxon MILzs. 


Since the above was written, the Development Commissioners, 
seven months after the application, hold out some prospect of a 
slight subvention for sugar-beet from their Fund. Public money 
will never have been better spent. 

J. 8. M. 
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THE THUMBSCREW' 


TIME THE PRESENT. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Witt DENGATE . . Aged nineteen. 

Jog SELDEN . : . Agedtwenty-eight, engaged to BERNICE. 
BERNICE FIELD . . Aged twenty. Hook and Eye 
Mrs. FIELD . P . Stepmother to mines Carders. 
Mrs. DENGATE . . Mother of Witx. 

Mrs. Mucere . . The Middlewoman. 

Bos ‘ ‘ 

FRED . ‘ : .} Mrs. Fiewp’s Children. 

Lucy . 


Scene: The stage is divided unequally into two parts by a 
curtain. On the left and smaller side of the curtain is a table, a 
bed, and two chairs. One or two bits of clothing hang on the walls. 
The ceiling slopes, and the only window is in arecess. There is no 
fireplace, only a small oil stove. On the bed lies W1LLIAM DENGATE 
half-dressed, in the last stages of Potters’ rot. He is so weak that 
he can hardly lift himself ; several untidy books lie on his pillow. 

On the right and larger side of the curtain there is a big table, 
with five or six chairs, two beds, a fireplace, and two windows also 
in recesses. There is a little fire in the grate. Mrs. FIgxp and 
BERNICE are sitting at the table sewing hooks and eyes on to cards 
with an incredible. swiftness. The clock strikes five as the curtain 
goes up. 

Witt DeEnaatE raises himself on his elbow and listens for a 
moment—then he speaks. 

Wut. Bernice! (there is no answer, so he speaks a little 
louder with evident effort). Bernice ! 

BERNICE (without looking up). What is it, Will? 

Wi. Is mother there? 

BERNICE. No. 

Witt. What's the time? 

Mrs. Fieup (glancing up at the clock). Mercy me! Why, 
it’s just struck five (a pause). 


1 Copyright also in the United States—and all acting rights reserved. 
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BERNICE. Are you wanting anything, Will? 

Wu. No, thank you—only mother said she'd be back about 
five—this is her last day at that job. 

Mrs. F. (startled). You don’t mean ter say—— 

Witt. How much rent does mother owe you, Mrs. Field? 

Bernicg. Oh, never bother about that. 

Witt. I want to know—how much is it? 

Mrs. F. Five weeks, if you must ’ave it. 

Wi. Five weeks—that’s ten shillings—how she’s ever going 
to pay it I don’t know—two days this week is all she’s had. 

BegNIcE. Don’t you worry, Will—it’s not much of a home, 
anyway. 

[ Wiux sinks back on his bed. 

Mrs. F. (lowering her voice). It’s all very well, Bernice, 
you talking like that, but I dunno where to turn next; there’s 
the children to feed, to say nothing of their clothes. Fred’s boots 
are something shameful. And you ’avn’t ’ad a new coat—why, 
not since your uncle gave you that brown linsey; and trade’s 
getting worse every day. I’d turn Mrs. Dengate out, that I would, 
if it wasn’t for Will. I ’avn’t the ’art to do it, not with Will 
lying there fit to die any minit. I ’avn’t the ’art. 

BeRNicE. Mrs. Dengate ‘ll get another job soon, I expect; 
she’s lots of spunk. 

Mrs. F. You want more’n that, nowadays. Why, when I 
married yer pore father—you was a little thing of five then—’e 
was making ’is thirty shillings a week reg’lar, and by the time 
the third baby—Fred I mean—was born we ’ad to manage on 
twenty and less, ’cos of ’is fits, and so it’s gone on bad to worse 
—bad to worse, never bad to better. 

BERNICE. Aren’t the children coming home?—you said it was 
five. 

Mrs. F. O! there’s a extry class or something. Don’t you 
remember ?—they never think of the pore mothers. 

BERNIcE. It’s better for the children, anyway. 

Mrs. F. I dunno that—it means less food. 

BERNIcE. Did you hear any more about the changes at the 
works to-day? 

Mrs. F. Can’t say as I did. I ‘ope it’s all talk—if they’re 
going to fetch our work, ’stead of making us take it there, they'll 
‘ave it out of us some other way. 

Bernice. I hate that walk to the works every morning with 
the cards—that I do! 

Mrs. F. It’s a bit of a change anyway from sitting ’ere all 
day and ’alf the night. ’And me them strips, will yer? I’ve 
nearly done my last dozen gross. 

Bernice. I never can work so quick as you. 
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Mrs. F. It’ll come—You ’aven’t been at it so long as me. If 
I was to turn dotty, my fingers would go on just the same, I believe 
(she laughs). Joe coming in to-night? 

BeRrnicg. I suppose he will; he generally does Fridays. 

Mrs. F. You're a lucky girl. Joe’s sure to get on, ’e is; ’e’s 
got spunk if you like. You'll be keeping yer own ’ouse, and I'll 
be sitting like this sewed to my chair till I’m pulled off same as 
the ’ooks and eyes—though ’ow I’m going to manage without you 
beats me. 

BERNICE., Joe’s not in the marryin’ line yet. 

Mrs. F. That’s all very fine. If ’e was to get a good job 
to-morrow, you’d be off, and I’m not the one to blame you, neither. 
It’s crule work this; but it’d be the workhouse for all of us, in 
spite of the children lending a ’and as they do. 

BERNICE (suddenly). Mother, d’you ever wonder whether the y 
workhouse wouldn’t be best after all? The children might do 
better, and you wouldn’t have to—— 

Mrs. F. Bernice! well, I never !—to think of your father's 
daughter sitting there and saying such a thing. The work’ouse 
indeed !—it’ll ’ave to be over my dead body first. The Fields 
don’t go to the work’ouse—no fear! Why yer father’s father was 
a landowner, ’e was! Don’t you never go talking to me about the 
work’ouse again, though I did ’ave a second cousin in it once’t. 

[BERNICE says nothing, but goes on working. Mrs. 
FIELD gathers rage as she thinks over the conversation. 

Mrs. F. If you want to go and leave me, Bernice, don’t I 
you stop for me—I can manage all right. I’m not one to stand 
in anybody’s way, I’m not—so don’t consider me. 

BERNICE. Haven’t I always said I won’t leave you till the 
children are out? 

Mrs. F. Yes, you ’ave—and I believe you mean it, too ; yer’ea 
good girl, Bernice, but don’t get talking about the work’ouse no 
more—it upset’s me ! 

[Witt has been listening to the talk in the intervals 
of his reading, and now joins in, raising himself on his 
elbow. 

Wu. There’s no more harm in the work’ouse than there is 
in anything else—it’s all hell this life, anyway—what I’m going 
to do is the only sensible thing. 

Mrs. F. (as if she were speaking to a child). What’s that? 

Wi. Get out of it—die! 

[Mrs. Fietp and Bernice glance at one another. 

Mrs. F. Oh, Will; we ’aven’t got to that yet; come! Don’t 
talk so silly ! 

Wi. I wonder why it always shocks you so when I talk 
about dying, Mrs. Field? 
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BerniczE. Don’t answer him, mother, or we’ll have his wild 
talk. 
Mrs. F. Your ’ead’s full of trash from them books. You 
can talk about what you like, my boy, it won’t make no difference. 
Witt. That’s quite true. + 
[There is a knocking at the door. Bernice looks up, 
slightly moved, but says nothing. 
Mrs. F. Come in. [Joz SELDEN enters. 
Jog. Good evening, Mrs. Field—good evening, Bernice. 
[He puts his hand on BERNIcz’s shoulder for a moment. 
Neither of the women stop working. JOE throws his cap. 
on to the bed with a half angry gesture. He speaks in a 
dry irritated way. 
Joz. At it as usual! You’ve sat ‘ere long enough! Put 
your hat on and come out for a walk. 
BERNICE. I can’t. 
Joz. Why not? (in a lower tone) I’ve got something particu- 
lar to say to you. 
[His tone makes BERNICE glance at him sharply—she 
almost stops working. 
BERNICE. Why, whatever’s the matter, Joe? 
Jog. I must have a talk with you, d’y’hear? I want to talk 
to you! 
BERNICE. But I haven’t ’alf done ; mother’s through with hers, 
and look at this . . . (pointing to a pile of unfinished work). 
Mrs. F. You go out with’im. Carry my lot to the Works and 
T’ll finish yours . . . Come on. 
BERNICE (obstinately). No, no, I won’t have it, you’ve done 
more’n your share to-day, as it is. 
[ Mrs. Fietp hesitates a moment, then she bustles about 
with her pile of cards. 
| Mrs. F. Crikey I’m late now—I must be off—no time to cut 
the children’s bread and jam. You must see to it, Bernice. 
| BERNIcE. All right. 
[Mrs. FIELD picks up the bundle of cards which though 
large is light, and goes out. Joe makes a jerk with his 
| thumb in the direction of the curtain, meaning to ask 
| whether Wit is there. BERNICE replies by nodding her 
head, upon which JoE comes and sits close to her. BERNICE 
| never leaves off her work for a moment. 
JOE (speaking very fast, low, and eagerly). Look here my girl, 
things have come to a point—I’ve lost my job. 


JoE. Yes ;—you don’t ask how,orwhy. You’reright! There 
ain’t but one reason nowadays. Trade’s slack. No demand for 
British carpentering, so out we go—half the hands turned, down, - 


| BERNICE (dropping her needle and thread). Joe! 
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me among them—that’s all right, I don’t complain. They’re 
within their rights. I’ve got a week’s wages instead of notice 
and there you are (he puts his hand in his pocket and pulls out some 
coins). But where do I come in? Nobody says I ain’t a good 
workman—I’d like to see the man who dare to. I ain’t 
got no vices—I don’t drink nor bet—I’m a steady respect- 
able man I am. But that don’t make no difference; I’m fired 
like the rest ! 

BERNICE. What are you going to do? 

JozE. Do? Why there’s only one thing to do. Get quit of 
this blasted country and go to a new one. 

BERNICE (stops work this time). Lord! emigrate, do you 
mean? Oh Joe! it hasn’t come to that, has it? 

Jog. Yes it ’as, and I’m not sure it ain’t a blessing in disguise. 
I’m sick of this tyrant-ridden country, I am—I want to go to 
a place where a man’s given a chancet, that’s all I ask for—a 
chancet. 

Bernice. But ain’t it just the same out there? 

Joz. No, it ain’t—there’s more room—not so many other 
people, not so thick on the ground, no damned aristocracy—I've 
been making inquiries about Canada. Canada seems a decent 
place. See here, Bernice (he unrolls a coloured advertisement) ; 
they'll give you one ’undred and sixty acres of land free if you want 
to settle on it, they will—one ’undred and sixty acres—why, that’s 
as big as ’arf Hyde Park. They want us out there, that’s the 
difference. It’d be rough and hard in course at first, till I’d built a 
house—See these pretty little ’ouses—’ome-steads they call ’em— 
I'll build you one just like this—I know ’ow—and they advance 
you money for your plant, and if I can raise a little towards 
the fare they'll advance me a ticket, and you too. 
I’ve been to a emigration society already, ’coz I knew 
things was getting bad, and I’m what they call a suitable 
case—there’s a job I can ’ave on a new railway from the day I 
land, till I can look about me a bit. It’ll be all right and you've 
got to come with me! 

BERNICE. Me? 

Joz. Yes ’oo else? We’re engaged, aren’t we? 

Bernice. I can’t—I can’t leave the others. 

Joz. Damn the others! We've got to think of ourselves— 
that’s the best way; ’oo ever thinks of us, I should like to know 
—I know what’s what—lI’ve the right to live and the right to 
work. Look ’ere, Bernice (putting his arm round her) don’t be 
shirty about the sudden way like I’ve sprung it on you—it isn’t 
sudden to me. I’ve been thinkin’ a long time—and it’s much the 
best for you too. I declare I’m glad to go when I think of getting 
-you out of this.’ell of a life. You’re nothing-but-a slave now. 
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Bernice. What’s the good of talking? I can’t come with you ! 
[ WILL, as Jon’s voice rises, has begun to listen ; he gets 
deeply interested, drops his book and leans on his elbow. 

Joz. Why not? That’s what I want to know! Why not? 
You like this sort of life ’ere, I suppose! Think it’s jolly don’t 
you to sit sewing ’ooks on to cards day and night—I should like to 
kill them ! 

Bernice. Them? Who? 

Joz. The damned grasping aristocrats and capitalists. What 
right ’ave they got to the money, and the land, no more right than 
you nor me! 

BeERNIcE. I suppose they bought the land. 

JoE. Bought the land! Not they! Inherited it they did 
without a drop of sweat! That'll be altered some day. We're 
moving a bit even ’ere ; in Canada every man’s equal. 

Witt. Funny place Canada must be! 

[Jox is startled, BERNICE onlysmiles. 
[WILL unseen by the other two has begun with some 
difficulty to get out of bed. 

JOE. How do, Will? 

Wi. Wait a minute, I must join in this. 

JozE. Dang it—we don’t want ‘im. 

BERNICE. Poor Will! 

Jor. If on’y you’d ha’ come out— 

[Witt has painfully dragged himself to the edge of the 
curtain and comes round it. 

BERNICE (who does not stop working). Help him, Joe. 

[Jog goes towards him, but Witt has already dropped 
into a chair ; he pants with exhaustion. 

Wit. What's all this about going to Canada? 

Jor. Well, if you’re going to join in I must talk. You ’eard 
what I said—I’m sick of this blasted country, I am! Look at 
Bernice! Pretty sight, ain’t she? No time to go out, no time 
to tidy ’er ’air—no time to improve ’er mind. 

BeRNIcE (laughing a little and putting her hand up to her hair 
to tidy it). O,my mind! That don’t matter. 

Joz. Yes, it do matter. You’ve got a mind, I suppose, like 
I’ave? Lord knowsI don’t get much time! Lord knows I work 
‘ard enough ; but it’s nothing to what you ’ave. You ought to 
strike—you ought to scream out you won’t put up with it! 

Wit. It wouldn’t be any good ; nothin’s any good. 

Jor. You’ve ’it it! It wouldn’t do no good! I must clear 
out, and Bernice’s got to come with me! 

Wu (looking at BERNIcE). Well it may be the way for you 
and her—I dunno! But it don’t help anybody else! 

« Bernice. Goon, Will. 
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Wi. You haven’t thought about it, Bernice, have you? But 
I have—you see lying here all day I haven’t got anything else to 
do but read and read, and then think and think. Seems to me 
everything’s gone wrong in the world. 

JoE. That’s right, Will—that’s right! 

Wi. There ought to be a change all the way through. 

Jog. That’s it—no rich—no poor—every man for ’is-self. Cut 
up the big properties and divide °em round. Don’t ’ave no rich 
nor no poor. 

Wi. There'll always be rich people and poor people. 

Joz. You read what ’Enry George says, and Bernard Shaw, 
and Keir ’Ardie—we’re going to change everythin’. 

Wi. You listen to me, Joe—all that’s no good, I tell you 
—not a bit. You can’t put human nature into strait jackets. 
We’re all greedy, and hungry, and cruel—no laws, and no revolu- 
tions, and no expropriations ain’t going to do the trick—it’s a new 
stomach that’s wanted. 

JOE. You ain’t practical—you don’t know practical life. 

Wit. Oh yes, I do. I’m not much younger than you. I’ve 
done my turn; why I caught this (slapping himself) working in 
the potteries—I know well enough! I tell you, England’s a hell 
for people like us! Haven’t I lived behind this curtain for 
months, and thankful to Bernice and her mother for that—haven’t 
I seen Bernice’s cheeks get paler and paler, and the children 
forced to work half the night—it’s shameful ! it’s shameful ! 

[WILL is seized with a sort of paroxysm of excite- 
ment. 

Bernice. Don’t take on so, Will dear—it’s bad for you. 

Witt (recovering himself). You’re quite right—it won’t do 
no good either. 

Jor. If I didn’t believe we can pull down them capitalists I 
should—I should go to ’ell—that’s all. 

Wi. Well, that wouldn’t be much use either. Why does 
Bernice have to work on starvation wages, and me lose my life 
in that other job?—-We’re supposed to be civilised—in the van 
of civilisation—but we’re not a bit—we’re still savages—we 
just kill anybody who’s in our way—-same as you want to kill the 
capitalists, Joe. 

Jog. In course—serve ‘em right—leastways divide up 
their property. 

Wit. It would all come back to the same thing in the end. 
I tell you there’s a bloody tyrant who rules this country—his name 
is Competition. We wriggle and wriggle—but we can’t get away 
from him. 

Joe (sullenly). That's just why I, want to clear out ! 

Wu. Oh, clear out if you like--What I mean is that 
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you haven’t found the cure. What about England? What about 
all the rest? You go to a country where competition isn’t so full 
grown, that’s about it—but the tyrant’s there all the while— 
after a bit the country fills up, and it’s as bad as ever. 

Bernice. Oh dear! oh dear! 

Wit. Sometimes I think there is a change coming—but it’s 
mighty slow. It'll be a different sort of competition—(he laughs 
half shyly)—a competition in love and kindness, a competition in 
givin’, a new heart for the world. 

Jor. Pah!—You’ll wait a long time, my boy, if that’s what 
you expect. 

Witt (rising from his chair). I don’t expect it—I tell 
you this world’s rotten through and through. Go to Canada cer- 
tainly, take Bernice too if you can—but it won’t make things any 
better really—not really—If I was going to live I’d spend my time 
talking and talking to everybody—But I’m dying—and I’m 
glad! I’m sick of this world.—I’m not strong enough for it 
—like you, Joe, I want toclear out. Even if I was strong I believe 
I’d want to go—it’s all too difficult—too much for me! 

BERNICE (rising). Will! Dear Will—you’ll pay for this— 
come back to bed. 

Wut (his voice almost in a scream). I tell you I’d kill myself 
now, if it wasn’t for mother—I’m nothing but a burden to her— 
and she knows it—but she’d never forgive me if I did away with 
myself, and it won’t be long. Listen to me, Joe and Bernice, and 
I’m one as knows what he’s talking about. The best way out 
is to die, you take my word for it—die both of you—it’s the best 
way. 

Bernice (dully). What about the others?—Here, Joe, help 
me to get him back. 

[Jog silently helps Wu, and they are both supporting 
him when Mrs. DENGATE enters on her side of the curtain. 
She gives a sharp glance round, and then instantly comes 
round. 

Mrs. D. (looking at her son’s flushed face). Well, I never! I 
should ha’ thought, Bernice Field, as you'd ’a’ known better, than 
let Will get out of bed like this—Come on now—Back you go! 

Wi. It’s all right, mother, I’ve been enjoying myself. 

[Roughly but tenderly Mrs. Deneate helps him back, 
leaving Joz and Bernice on their side of the curtain. 

Jor. Now, Bernice, you’re not going to listen to all that rot, 
I ’ope—you must make up your mind (he catches hold of her). 
I want you—Give me a kiss—Come on—What! you’re not 
afraid of me since last Saturday, are you? 

[Bernice with a strange kind of repressed passion turns 
to him, and puts her arms round his neck. 

Vor. LXIX—No, 411 3Q 
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BzgrRniceE. Don’t go, Joe, oh don’t go. Will said it was no use 
—don’t go and leave me! 

Jog. I don’t want to leave you, I want to take you. ‘Avea 

little courage, my girl. 

Bernice. Oh! I must finish. 

[She sits down to the table again and begins to work. 
JOE curses under his breath, and walks up and down, 

JoE. You’re nothing but a slave! They’ve ruined you with 

their blasted competition! I don’t believe you mind, no, I don’t 
believe— 

[The door bursts open, and the three children rush in 
from school. They go straight to the table and look for 
food, like little animals. 

BsRNIcE. Mother hadn’t time to cut the bread, Bob—you'd 

better do it. 

Bos. All right. 

[He runs to a cupboard in the corner, gets out a stale 
loaf, and begins to cut hunks which he spreads with a thick 
gluey jam. Lucy puts the kettle on the fire in a business- 
like way, while FRED examines Joxn’s pockets surrepli- 
tiously. 

Lucy (suddenly). Why does the lid of the kettle begin to ’op so? 

Bos. ’Coz it’s boiling, stoopid—taike it off ! 

Lucy. But why? 

[She takes the kettle off and fills up the teapot. 

JOE (satirically). The water wants to get out, Lucy, there 

ain’t room in the kettle ! 
[He looks at Bernice pleased with his simile, 

Lucy. O! (She replaces the kettle on the fire.) Why it’s 

’opping just the same. There’s lots 0’ room now. 

Bos. Taike it off the ’ob, stoopid, or the bottom’! fall out! 

[Lucy obeys, but is obviously unsatisfied. The boys 
sit down to their tea and at once stuff their mouths with 
the bread and jam. 

Lucy. ’Ow’s Will? (She goes round the curtain, but seeing 
Mrs. DENGATE, who does not give her a very kind look, 
she retreats hastily.) 

Bernice (very kindly). Now, Lucy, come along, and eat yer tea 
—there ain’t a minute to lose ; you’ve each got two dozen to finish 
before you go to bed, or there won’t be no jam next week—you 
must ’urry. 

[Lucy joins the rest. She sees at once that BERNICE 
has nothing. 

Lucy. Why, you ‘aven’t given none to Bernice. 

[She pours out a cup and puts it beside Bernice, who 
does not stop working, but just takes a sip now and then. 
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BERNICE. Have a drop, Joe? 

Jor. No, thank you; the sight of them ’ooks and eyes is 
enough to turn my stomach! (He begins impatiently walking up 
and down.) ’Ow much do you make in the week, tell me that— 
all of you—now then—come on—you ‘first, Bernice. 

Bernice. We get ninepence a pack (pointing to one). 

Joz. ’Ow much does it come to in the week? 

BERNICE. Sometimes four shillin’—sometimes four-and-six. 
I have made five with luck. 

Joz. O, ’ave you?—hours, I suppose, six to ten at night? 

Bernice. About that. 

Joz. And the kids—What do they make? 

BERNIcE. It’s counted in with mine and mother’s. 

Jog. Four shillin’, then—and yer mother? 

Bernice. Oh, mother! she does better—never makes less nor 
six—often seven. 

Jog. Ten to eleven shillin’s a week. What's yer rent? 

Bernice. Now then, Lucy—hurry up there—get the tea 
things cleared and set to. 

[Lucy clears the table very quickly, and then obediently 
sits down to her work. The children giggle a little, but 
on the whole they work with great concentration. 

Jog (angrily). What’s yer rent, I say? 

Bernice. Four shilling. 

Jor. Eleven shillin’ a week at most ; four shillin’ rent: 

BeRNIcE. Mrs. Dengate’s supposed to pay two. 

Jog. Does she ever pay? 

Bernice. When she can—but Will—— 

Joz. Oh,I know. What it means is this; you’ve six to seven 
shillin’ a week for food and clothes and every blessed thing—and 
there’s five mouths to feed, and five bodies to dress, and ten legs, 
and ten feet, and—— 

BERNICE (laughing a little). Oh, don’t, Joe! 

Joz. You beat me, you do—clean—’ow you ever— 

[Everyone is startled by a knock at the door. 

BERNICE. Come in. 

[Mrs. Muaaue enters. She is a plump Jewess, and 
wears a beaded cape. 

Mrs. M. Mrs. Field live here? 

BERNICE. Yes—— 

[Mrs. Muaats closes the door after her in a confidential 
way. 

BeERNIcE. She’s out. 

Mrs. M. (consulting a list). Ow! out is she? When’ll she be 
in? 

Bernice. What do you want?—I’ll tell her. 

3Q2 
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Mrs. M. Want—I want to see her. You’re ‘ook and eye 
carders, 1 know! You’re on my list. Mrs. Field’s gone to take 
"er lot to the works, I suppose. 

BERNICE. Yes—she’ll be back directly. 

Mrs. M. Pore soul.’ I pity ’er, I do—working all day and 
then ’aving to fetch and carry as you might say—crule, I call it, 

[No one answers, but BERNICE for a moment drops her 
work. She seems to anticipate something disagreeable, 

Mrs. M. (her voice getting more and more soapy). Well now, 
that’s just what I’ve looked in about, this fetchin’ and carryin’, 
I’m going to do it for yer in future—see my motor van ! 

[She pushes forward a large, untidy double perambu- 
lator, on to which a stack of cardboard sheets is already 
fastened. 

I shall come round twice every day with this, bringing yer stuff 
and taking what yer’ve done. I shall paiy you, and I’ll collect. 

Bernice. Mother’d rather deal direct with the foreman, I 
expect. 

Mrs. M. Oh, she would, would she; well then, she’ll ’ave to 
give up, that’s all. I’ve bought the work, d’you understand? 
Your work and a lot of other work too, and them that don’t like 
it must lump it, or go without—— 

BERNICE. Do you mean to say—— 

Mrs. M. I mean to say that the manager will only give you 
the stuff through me—now do you understand? 

BERNICE (after a pause). Is it the same pay? 

Mrs. M. (glad to have got to the point). No, my dear, it’s not 
the same paiy; ‘ow could it be?—I’ve got my living to make 
as well as you—I save you lots, I do—no walks in the ’eat or the 
wet—lI do all that for yer—to say nothing of the time you save— 
nearly a ‘ole our—you can’t expect all that for nothin’ now, can 
you? 

Bernice. We can’t work for less than we get now. 

Mrs. M. Oh yes, you can! I know what you get very well; 
ninepence a pack—that’s it, isn’t it?—ninepence a pack and find 
your own thread and needles—well, I’m going to take twopence 
off for each pack—no one can say that’s much for all the work and 
trouble I shall save you—that’ll come to about two shillings a week 
for the lot you do—— 

[Bernice in her agitation rises, looking from Jox to the 
CHILDREN and back again. ° 

Bernice. Two shillings a week off? 

Jor. Don’t you do it, Bernice—stand up to ’er, tell "er you 
won't ’ave it—it’s blackmail—just dirty blackmail, that’s what 
it is! 
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BERNICE (resolutely sitting down to her work). It won’t do— 
we can’t work for less. 

Mrs. M. (laughing). Oh! you can’t, can’t you—very well, 
there’s lots that can, ha! ha! lots—I’m a just woman, I am—I 
could get people to do the work for less than I’m offering you, 
but I’m a just woman, and I says—1’ll give the old workers a first 
chance. That’s what I’ll do, I says—yer mother won’t be such 
a fool as to throw it up, I know—I’ll come back in a few minutes 
and talk to her—you young ones are feather ’eaded, you don’t 
understand. 

[Mrs. FIED enters the room while Mrs. MUGGLE is 
speaking. Mrs. MuGGLE pretends not to see her, but raises 
her voice more and more. 

Mrs. M. Mrs. Field’ll listen to reason, she will; she’ll know 
what it means, not to ’ave the work coming in! She don’t want 
to starve—not she ! 

Mrs. F. (sharply). What’s the row, Bernice? 

BERNICE (working feverishly). Ask Joe. 

Jor. Yes! ask me! I'll tell you. Do you know what it is— 
the works have chucked you! They’ve ’anded you over body and 
soul, bag and baggage, to that grinning ’Ebrew there—she’s the 
middle-woman, she is. She carries the stuff for you and docks you 
off twopence the pack. Work as you may, you can’t make more’n 
seven shiliin’ a week after this—that’s what it means—Now 
d’you wnderstand ? 

Mrs. F. (terrified). Don’t, Joe—don’t—It ain’t true; they 
just told me I should ’ave my work later—but I never thought 
—say it ain’t true, Joe. 

FRED (in a sharp shrill voice, dropping his work and jerking 
his thumb towards Mrs. Muaaue). You turn ’er out, mother— 
turn ’er out ; she’s a blackmailer—Joe said so! 

Mrs. F. You get on with your work now, and don’t waste time 
—go on, I say. 

Joz. The boy’s quite right, Mrs. Field—are you going to sub- 
mit to this sort of thing any longer? You've been treated like 
slaves all this time, now they’re going to kick you, same as if you 
was dogs. Don’t you stand it—throw up the job! 

Mrs. F. (turning to Mrs. MuGGLE, very pale and resolute, but 
miserably frightened). 'T'wopence off each pack, mum ; you can’t 
mean that—why, I can’t make enough as it is—you can’t mean 
you’ll only pay sevenpence a pack? 

Mrs. M. (fiercely). That’s what I do mean then—it’s taike it 
or leave it ; there’re ’eaps and ’eaps that’ll taike the work and glad 
to at that figure. 

JOE (fiercely). Go and find them then—and don’t come ‘ere 
no more ! 
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Mrs. M. Come, Mrs. Field, be reasonable, my dear ; I don’t 
say as how I mightn’t rise to sevenpence farthing, even seven- 
pence ha’penny a gross, just to keep you—you work so well—but 
more’n that—no—lI’ve got to live too! 

[Mrs. DenGaTE, who has been listening all the while 
on the other side of the curtain, now comes round it. She 
stands irresolutely looking from one to the other. 

Mrs. D. I’ve finished my job to-day—my boy’ll starve soon— 
I'll take the work at sevenpence—that is in course if Mrs. Field 
won't ! 

[She looks uneasily round again. Wii makes a gesture 
of disapproval, and then leans back and laughs audibly. 

Mrs. M. (laughing too). There! You see ’ow the land lies 
now, don’t you. Yer own lodger—ha! ha! But now look ’ere, 
Mrs.—Mrs.—what’s yer name? 

Mrs. D. Mrs. Dengate. 

Mrs. M. What an outlandish, countrified name—but never 
mind that—’ave you ever done this ’ook and eye carding before— 
do you know the trade? 

Mrs. D. No. 

Mrs. M. I can’t give you the same paiy then—Mrs. Field’sa 
trained ’and, she is—I’ve gone a long way to meet Mrs. Field, I 
ave, on’y she don’t understand it; you’re raw at it, you ain’t 
worth ’arf what she is. 

Mrs. D. I’d soon learn—I’m quick. 

JoE (white with rage). You’re quick enough at taking the 
bread out of other people’s mouths ! 

Mrs. D. (whimpering). I’m sure I mean no ’arm ; wot’s the 
good of letting the work go if Mrs. Field won’t take it? 

Mrs. F. (angry, her voice rising to a scream). Who said I 
wouldn’t take it? You’re a nice one, you are—’old your tongue. 

Mrs. D. I’m not going to ’old my tongue—I’ve got my rights 
as well as you, tho’ I do owe you for the rent! Wot’s the good of 
letting the work go, I says, there’s ’undreds more like me as’d 
take it ! 

JoE. Votes for women, I say. 

Mrs. F. (suddenly surrendering). I don’t want no vote—it’s 
work I want—work !—and work I’m going to ‘ave, in spite of 
you, Mrs. Dengate. I’ll take your terms, Mrs. Muggle, seven- 
pence ’alfpenny a gross, though they’re crule—and wicked— 
may God forgive you—(fiercely to the children) : Don’t sit idling 
there now, you little brats—you’ll ’ave to work double as ard 
after this—and every morning, too. 

[Lucy whimpers a little, but all three obediently go 
on. 

Mrs. M. (in an oily voice). I’m glad you’ve seen reason, Mrs. 
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Field—you’re wise, as I knew you would be. Now what about 
your daughter ’ere—she’s a good worker, too, I’m told. 

Jox. Yes, she’s a good worker ; much too good for the likes of 
you—Get out of this place, I say, or I’ll kick you out! You won’t 
come over me with your soapy slaver. Miss Field refuses your 
offer—do you hear? She won’t ’ave it, she throws up the job! 
Give it to Mrs. Dengate ’ere—she doesn’t mind ’ow much dirt she 
eats. Give it to ’er; (to Mrs. Dengate, who moves forward) but 
don’t you dare to say a word, you snivelling back-door thief ! 

Mrs. M. (sweetly). I should be sorry to lose you, Miss Field 
—take a little time to decide. Never be in a ’urry is one of my 
mottoes—I’ll come back when I’ve been to one or two other 
people. Don’t be in a ’urry—take your time (she edges nearer 
to the door). ’Ere’s your lot, Mrs. Field (she giggles). I knew 
you'd be sensible, so I brought it with me—(She hands Mrs. FIELD 
a great pile of cardboard and paper)—I shall be back before long. 

[She goes out. Mrs. FIe.p, really quite beside her- 
self, boxes FRED’s ears, shakes Bos, and slaps Lucy. 

Mrs. F. ’Ow dare you dawdle like this ’ere now, ’aven’t you 
‘eard what’s happened ? 

[Bos merely shakes himself. FRE tries to get up, but 
is pulled down by Bos, who perfectly understands that his 
Mother is not really unkind ; Lucy begins to howl at the 
top of her. voice. 

BERNICE (putting out her hand). It’s all right, Lucy dear— 
don’t ery (but Lucy wails on). 

Mrs. F. Ow’ stop yer noise, can’t yer! We ’aven’t got time 
for this sort of thing now—’ere, Lucy, come on! I didn’t mean 
to slap yer, but I’m that put out—come ’ere ! 

[The child at once runs to her mother, who sits on a 
chair and puts Lucy on to her lap. They both cry 
quietly. 

JoE (suddenly). Look here, Mrs. Field—it may be all right 
for you to give in—you’ve no trade union you women—and 
you’re not young, and there’s the kids—but Bernice’s not going 
on any longer in this ’ell, I can tell you that! I’m going to 
Canada to-morrow, and she’s coming with me! We'll be mar- 
ried at the Registry in the morning ; we’re both in the parish— 
I’ve got all the papers (he pulls them out of his pocket). 

Mrs. F. (after a pause of astonishment, deeply offended). 
And never to say a word to me—well, Bernice, I didn’t know as 
you was so artful—that I didn’t—I ’ope you'll be ’appy, I’m sure 
—but it’s that sudden—oh ! what shall I do without you—oh. Oh 
Lordy! Lordy! Oh, Bernice! 

[She throws her apron over her head, and rocks back- 
wards and forwards crying. BERNICE gets up quickly and 
goes to her, kneeling before her. 
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BERNICE. Don’t mother, don’t take on so! I didn’t know 
nothing about it—Joe’s settled it all—don’t cry—I never knew a 
word till this evening, and I don’t know wl at to do now, I don’t 
really—I don’t seem to see how I can leave you and the children 
(she gives a sort of gulp). 

Mrs. F. (mollified). You didn’t know a word neither? You've 
not just sprung this on me, Bernice Field, ’ave you now? 

BERNICE. No, no mother! 

[The CHILDREN get up and run to BERNICE. 

Bos. Don’t go away, Bernice, don’t ! 

FRED (with a sob in his voice). I don’t want Bernice to go. 

[Lucy begins to howl again. 

Mrs. F. (gradually regaining control of her voice). Now, 
you children, stop your bellowing! What ’ave you got to cry for, 
I should like to know. ‘Old your tongues. Bernice’s going to 
get married, and we've all got to be very ’appy and jolly. It’s a 
bit sudden, but that don’t make no difference—we’re going to 
"ave a weddin’. 

(Witt, who has been listening, tries to get out 
of bed, but is too weak. He cannot keep silent— 
all at once he holds out his arms, and with a cry, half of 
love and half of anguish, he calls out. 

WILL. Bernice! Bernice! come here! 

[BERNICE jumps up at once, and pushing past Mrs. 
DENGATE, goes straight to WiLL, who puts his arms round 
her neck and pulls her down to him. He wiil not let her go 

for what seems a long minute—not till a fit of coughing 
obliges him to. ' 

WILL (in a low voice). I can’t stop you, Bernice—I can’t 
stop you—it may be better for you—oh, it may—but it ain’t the 
right way out. 

BERNIcE. I haven’t said I will yet—I haven’t promised— 

Wu. Do you love hin—Joe, I mean?— 

Bernice. I don’t know. 

Witt. If you do, it’s different—you’ve got a light inside of 
you then. Love’s the same thing as dying—it makes you under- 
stand, and not mind things hurting—I know— 

BERNICE. Joe’s been good to me always. 

Witt (tenderly). I know he has—he’s a good chap, Joe is! 
(he speaks with great eagerness, stroking and clasping BERNICE’S 
hands). But oh, Bernice, I can’t think what’s to happen to me? 
If only you could have waited a week or two! I sha’n’t last long 
—but it’s blamed hard to say good-bye to you before (he brushes 
some tears away). 

Bernice. Will, Will—you pull me so hard— 

Witt. Don’t you worry, dear—it doesn’t make no difference 
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really—not really—I know that—I’ve seen through things, and 
nothing of that sort matters. We can’t put it all straight. 
There’s no way except by everybody being different—Not you, 
Bernice—no not you—you’re all love and beauty—and that’s why 
—(he turns his face aside unable to go on). 

BERNICE (in a whisper). What shall I do, Will?—Tell me— 

uick ! 

. Witt. Don’t ask me—you mustn’t—it’s too hard—oh, my 
dear—go !—it’ll be better for you—you’ll have children, and 
there’ll be the sun shining. 

[They hold hands for a moment without speaking, only 
looking sadly into each other’s eyes. In the meanwhile on 
the other side of the curtain Mrs. Friecp has set to work 
again, and so have the CHILDREN. She has been carrying 
on a conversation with Joz, who has sat down in BERNICE’s 
chair, Mrs. DENGATE still hovering inthe background. JoE 
getting weary, says in an undertone to Mrs. FIELD 

Joz. I’m afraid of that there Dengate—he’s full of queer 
notions—he’ll be upsetting Bernice—she ain’t firm yet. 

Mrs. F. (nods her head wisely). Will’s all right—he’s only 
(she taps her forehead significantly). Bernice—when Will’s 
done congratulating of you—come back ! 

[BERNICE gets up and returns, while WiLL lies back 
with his eyes shut. 

Mrs. F. Now then, Bernice—here’s Joe waiting to know if 
it’s Yes or No. 

BERNICE (twisting her hands). I don’t know what to do—I 
don’t know what’s right to do. 

Jog. I’ll tell you what’s right! Come with the man you’ve 
given your word to—you and me can make a life for ourselves out 
there away from all the others. 

BERNICE. Yes—away from all the others? Oh, Will, Will! 
What am I to do? 

Jog. You talk a blasted lot too much to that dotty fool in there 
—what does it matter what ’e thinks about anythink—it’s all 
very fine for ’im—’e’s dying ’e is! 

Mrs. F. Joe’s quite right, Bernice—If I was a young woman 
I’d do the same—I’d come now if it warn’t for the kids. 

BERNICE. But how can you manage, mother, I don’t see as 
how you can—the pay’s cut down and everything. 

Mrs, F. (with a forced cheerfulness which is really pathetic). 
I’m sure I don’t know, but don’t you worry no more about me— 
Joe’s got a good job—you take it on too. I shall work three hours 
more at night, then Bob ’ere can put in a bit more Sundays and 
Saturday afternoons, and there won’t be you to feed, and you 
know you always was a big feeder (she laughs). I’m beginning to 
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think it’ll be retrenchment and reform, same as they say on the 
posters—(more gravely). We shall get along somehow, on’y you 
must ‘urry up and make your fortunes (her voice breaks), you 
won’t want to have yer brothers and sisters in the work-’ouse, so 
you must send me back some ’elp for the children— 

JoE (earnestly). That we will, Mrs. Field—If Bernice’ll 
come I promise we’ll ’elp you all we can. I shall make much 
more money there than ’ere—and tho’ things do come more ex- 
pensive I’m told, we’ll be able to spare a bit—sure. Come, 
Bernice, give in! 

BERNICE. Very well— 

JoE. That’s right (he put his arms round her, and hugs her), 

WiLL (in a tone of excitement). Mother!—come here— 
mother (Mrs. DENGATE goes to him). This is a regular Bank 
Holiday. You’ve got Bernice’s work—never mind how, but 
you’ve got it—four shillings a week isn’t it? not much, but never 
mind—you’ve prevented somebody else having it anyway. And 
now Bernice’s going to be married, and we must have a weddin’ 
party. Pull the curtains right back—now, Mrs. Field, lend a 
hand—put your work away for once, we don’t have weddin’s 
every day—we don’t have a Bernice getting married very often. 

[THE CHILDREN stop expectantly. 

Mrs. F. We can’t Will—we haven’t arf done! 

Witt. Come, Joe, haven’t you got a couple of shillings to 
spare—that would meet the case. 

JOE (unwillingly). Yes—I can run to that, but I’ve got clothes 
to get (he puts the two shillings down on the table). 

Mrs. F. Thank you kindly, Joe—but I didn’t ought to take 
it—and there’s Bernice too, she ain’t fit to be seen—but there! 
we ain’t no time to put her straight before to-morrow, anyway. 

[Mrs. DenGaTE and BERNICE go to the curtain. 

Wu. That’s right, mother—pull them back, quite—I must 
be in this affair. We're going to have a jolly party! Children 
—put your work down—I know how things ought to be done 
at weddin’s (he laughs). 

[Bos, Frep, and Lucy jump up and begin skipping 
about—they call out. 

Bos 

Lucy A party! A party!, Will’s giving a party! 

FRED 


[They run across to his bed—he kisses them all. 
Wit. Now, children, listen to me—at weddin’ parties 
two or three things always happen, and we’re going to make them 
happen here. First we must drink the bride’s health—now 
quick—what can we do, O—I know—mother! get out the bottle 
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the district visitor lady gave you for me, when I’m bad—brandy 
it Is—— 

Mrs. D. No, Will, not the bottle, it pulls you round it does, 
and I can’t buy you no more. 

Witt. Never mind that—get it out I say. Now, Bob, 
you've got a glass, I know, ours is broke—I don’t want to drink 
Bernice’s health in a broke glass ! 

Lucy (who has run to fetch it). Here it is, Will. 

[Mrs. DENGATE very unwillingly has gone to a cup- 
board and got out a bottle. Witt holds it up to the light.. 

Wi. There’s a good lot left—see—(he pours some out into 
the tumbler). Now, Bob, a little water please, it would make 
you splutter to drink it now. 

[Bos brings the water, and Wit is just about to mia 
the drink when an idea strikes him. 

Witt. I know—we’ll have it hot! It’ll be a lot more cheer- 
ful—quick, Fred—the kettle—you were talking about it just now. 

[BERNICE has been standing with her hand in Joxr’s, 
but looking at WiLL. 

Bernice. I’ll do it—[she goes to the fire—sees that the water 
is hot, and goes across to Witu’s bed. 

Wit. That’s right, pour it in—now we must have a lump of 
sugar and a spoon ! 

[Lucy obediently runs and brings both these. 

Wit (stirring). It’s ready now, and, crikey, isn’t it good 
just! Come on, mother, Mrs. Field—Joe—I’m going to make a 
speech first. (His hand and arm tremble, yet he holds the glass 
up.) Ladies and Gentlemen,—I’ve got a health to propose. 
This is to be a loving cup—first the bride will drink—God bless 
her—she’ll stir the waters like the angel at the pool of Bethesda 
—and after that you’ll all be well—Joe’s bitter feelings will stop 
—and Mrs. Field won’t worry no more, and mother sha’n’t cry 
even in the dark—the children don’t want anything bless them 
—a nd I——(he waits a moment) 

BERNICE. Yes, Will—What for you? 

Witw. Well, there’ll be rest for me (he laughs), that’s all 
the healing I want. But now, ladies and gentlemen, if Bernice’s 
going to do all this for us, what are we going to give her? We 
mustn’t be behindhand! She’s very rich already—beauty ?—she’s 
got it—health?—she’s got something like it—love? well, all ours 
belongs to her, doesn’t it? So there’s nothing left to wish her 
but happiness. She’s going into a new country where the people 
are just the same—only there’s a little more room, and when they 
hustle each other it doesn’t hurt so much. That’s it, Joe, isn’t 
it?—and Joe’s going to take her, and look after her, and 
work for her, so that she can keep the red in her lips, and the 
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laugh in her lovely eyes—Let what comes after—come !—Here, 
Bernice, drink !—it’s the loving cup—drink . . 

[Bernice kneels beside the bed and takes the glass 
and puts it to her lips. Then she hands it to Joz, who 
takes a good pull, and wipes his mouth with the back of his 
hand. The children drink nect. 

Mrs. F. (in a low tone) Only a drop, now, Bob—remember, 
it’s Will’s medicine. 

[Mrs. Fietp and Mrs. Denaate scarcely do more than 
touch the liquid ; his mother hands the glass back to Wit, 
who looks at it with a quizzical expression. 

Witt. Here’s health to you, Bernice, here’s wealth to you, 
here’s a new life to you in another world 

[He begins to cough, then he drinks down all the rest 
and lies back exhausted, closing his eyes. Something in 
his tone has profoundly moved even Joz—he shakes him- 
self roughly, and then bends down over BERNICE and puts 
his arms round her. 

Jog. I’ll be good to you, my girl—I will! Trust yourself to me 
—and be ready to start to-morrow at ten—The kids shall all come, 
and see the ship, and see us start—I’ll pay for them—— 

Bos. Golly! what a lark! 

Lucy. I want to see the anchor— 

Frep. Shall we go on the ship, Joe? 

[They all three jump about to express their pleasure. 

Lucy. My! I hope I shan’t be sick. 

Mrs. D. Sick! not you——-why the ship’s steady same as this 
room till it starts. 

Bos. Then the fun begins—(he mimics)—ooop—dooown, ooop 
—dooown ; I seed ’em at the ’oliday trip last year! 

Mrs. F. Don’t, Bob, you make me feel queer like, just to 
think of it! 

Bos. Golly, don’t I wish I was going too! 

FRED. I’m going soon as I’m sixteen. 

Lucy. Taike me too, Fred, won’t yer? 

Mrs. D. (laughing). Just listen to ’em. 

JOE (suddenly). "Ave you got a warm coat, Bernice?—I’m 
told it can be terrible cold. 

BERNICE. I’ve got my jacket. 

WILL (opens his eyes, his cheeks are slightly flushed, and 
he looks better). Now, children, didn’t I tell you there were two 
or three things which must happen at weddin’s—we’ve drunk the 
bride’s health—now comes the present-giving: 

[The children look blankly at one another. 
Bos (suddenly). There’s my shell. I’ll give her my shell (He 
goes to the mantelpiece and picks up a rather large shell, 
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such as can often be found on the beach). ‘Ere, Bernice, it ain’t 
much—but you can ‘ear the sea in it—(He puts it to his ear, 
smiling). 

Witt (interested). Can you? Let me try. 

[He holds the shell up to his ear, and seems to dream 
for a moment. 

Witt. So you can—yes—the waves and the wind—all shut in 
a shell—like us—here, Bernice—here’s Bob’s present. 

FRED. I haven’t got no shell nor nothing— 

Lucy. ’Ere’s my comforter what the church gave me last 
Christmas— [She brings a ragged knitted comforter. 

BERNICE. No, no, Lucy, dear—it keeps you warm, I don’t 
want it. 

Mrs. F. Bernice, ’ere’s yer pore father’s picture for yer, it’s 
the only one I’ve got, ‘cept the one in my jet brooch—but you’re 
welcome to it. 

Bernice. Thank you. [She begins to cry a little. 

Wi (cheerfully). Now it’s my turn. Mother, get down that 
old cape of mine which I used to go out in—it’s no good to me 
now, and it’ll keep Bernice lovely and warm. 

Bernice. No, Will, I can’t— 

Wit. Oh yes, you can! you’re going on the sea—besides, I 
want something from you—give me that grey shawl of yours. 
You wrapped me in it once when I was bad—that’ll keep me fine 
and warm indoors—I want it—please. 

[BERNICE hesitates for a moment. 

Witt (with repressed eagerness). The shawl—quick, the 
shawl. 

[ BeRNIcE takes the shawl off a hook, and wraps it round © 
Witt. Meanwhile Mrs. DENGATE has got down the cape. 
She comes and puts it on BERNICE’s shoulders. 
Mrs. D. (with pride). For all it’s a man’s, you look fine in it. 
[BERNICE mechanically pulls the cape up to her neck and 
stands still, looking almost dazed. The clock begins to 
strike. 

Mrs. F. Good Lord! that’s six! We've wasted nearly an 
hour—come on, children, if we’re going to ’ave a ’oliday to-morrow 
we must work late to-night—come on now. 

[She bustles them back to the table. 

Lucy (whimpering). I’m tired. 

Mrs. F. Yes, you may be, we’re all tired very often, but 
you’ve got to sort them ’ooks and eyes before you go to bed. 

[Obediently the CHILDREN climb to their chairs and 
begin to work. BrRNicE suddenly gives way—she holds 
out her arms wildly. 
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Bernicg. I can’t go!—I can’t go and leave them all like this— 
I can’t. go! 

JOE (roughly, catching hold of her wrist). Don’t be a fool! 
It’s too late to draw back now. 

BERNICE (wildly). No—No, it isn’t—I can’t do it, Joe— 
to think of me on that rolling ship, and them all here starvin’ 
perhaps. Supposing mother falls ill, or anything happens—my 
heart’s going to crack—it’s going to crack—I can’t go and leave 
them ! [Joe drops her hand and turns away. 

JOE. Blast you! 

BERNICE. You go first, Joe! make some money and send it 
back. I’ll come out to you, I promise, when times are better. 

JoE. Better! I dare say you will—you and all your family are 
going to be a drag on me, are you? I’m to have nothing, I am— 
you’re to have my money same as if you was my wife—no fear !— 
you be my wife and I’ll try and do what I can for the rest ; but I 
must ’ave something back—I can’t wait for a woman for years and 
years—it’s now or never, my gal—understand that—if I go out 
alone I go my own way. I shall find someone else there right 
enough—never you fear—but if you’re willing to go, I’m willing 
to take you and do the best by you. 

BERNICE (moaning). I can’t—I can’t go now—— 

[There is a knock at the door, and Mrs. Muccie 
enters. 

Mrs. M. (sweetly). "Ere I am again, you see, like a bad 
shillin’, ’e ’e ’e (a pause). Well, what ’ave you decided? 

BERNICE (stepping forward). Give me the work on the same 
terms as mother, and I’ll take it. 

Mrs. M. (still more sweetly). I’m sorry—but I’ve been to a 
lot of places since I was ’ere, and in justice to myself I find I can’t 
offer any more work at sevenpence ’alfpenny. I’m a woman of 
my word, and I'll stick to my word with Mrs. Field for the 
present—but I can’t give no more work at: sevenpence ’alfpenny ; 
your lodger ’ere was ready to take it at sevenpence—it’ll ’ave to be 
sevenpence or none at all. 

BERNICE. (dully). All right—give me the stuff. 

[Mrs. MuaGcue goes to her perambulator, and hands 
BERNICE a large roll of paper, cardboard, etc.: BERNICE 
sits down at once. 

Mrs. M. Mrs. Dengate, there’s an old woman downstairs just 
dead ; she wasn’t up to much—only did her one pack a day—but 
there’s her work waitin’—it was the walk to the works and back 
which killed ’er, they do say. She got ninepence—but then she 
’ad to walk. You're new at the job, and I do the walk, so you may 
‘ave it for sixpence if you like. 
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Mrs. D. Sixpence a pack, why, that’s ’ardly four bob a week 
—Lor! 

Mrs. M. (fiercely). You’re not going to argufy with me now, 
are you?—you’re lucky to ’ave the job—I’ve been asked for it all 
down the stairs—but I kept it for you, because I knew Mrs. Field 
here would come to her senses and you would be disappointed. 

[She begins packing up her things. 

Mrs. D. I'll do it. 

Mrs. M. This’ll be the price for everyone before long. You 
mark my words. 

JoE (to Mrs. DENGATE). Blackleg ! 

[Witt throws back his head and laughs half hysteric- 
ally. JoxE strides up to him. 

Jog. It’s your fault about Bernice, stuffin’ her head with your 
crazy notions ; look at her now, back at the old slavery ! 

Mrs. M. Good evening. [She opens the door, wheels her 
perambulator out, and closes the door behind her. 

Joz. You ’aven’t got a bit of spunk in you, any of you women ! 
You don’t deserve the vote, nor nothin’ else. I never see such a 
pore-spirited lot in my life. I thought Bernice was a cut above ~ 
this, but she’s as bad as the rest. She’d never do in a new 
country, and I declare I’m more’n ’alf glad she ain’t going to try it. 

[He begins to move towards the door, but the sight of 
BERNICE stops him. He goes to her, and roughly takes the 
work out of her hands. 

Joz. Come with me—don’t be a fool—it’s now or never— 
Come with me, or stay here and rot! 

BERNICE. I can’t go—I can’t leave them. 

Jox (in a hard tone). Then it’s good-bye for ever. You under- 
stand that, don’t you—’ere’s the pin you gave me once, and I'll 
trouble you for that there brooch I gave you—the stone’s good. 

[ BERNICE obediently unfastens the brooch at her throat 
and lays it on the table, instantly resuming her work. 

Mrs. F. (with her apron to her eyes). Oh, Bernice, dear! are 
you sure you’re right? 

Jor. Good-bye. You ’aven’t an ounce of pluck or spirit ! 

Bernice. No. I haven’t. 

JOE. Well, good-bye, then. 

BERNICE. Good-bye. 

[No one moves. Just as Jon reaches the door WILL 
lifts himself in bed. 

Witt. Good-bye, Joe—Good luck! my way’s the best, after 
all! There’s no fare to pay where I’m going—ha!—ha !— 
good-bye. 

[Jor goes out. Mrs. DENGATE to BERNICE. 
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Mrs. D. Can you tell me ’ow to fold these things, my dear 
BERNICE (moving a little). Come and sit here and watch me= 
T’ll show you. 

Mrs. D. Thank you, kindly—I’ll just draw the curtain f 
it’s ’igh time Will was asleep. y 
[She draws the curtain which divides the room in two 

and sits down by BERNICE. 
Frep. Sha’n’t we see the ship now, mother? 4 
Mrs. F. ’Old your tongue! Now then, Lucy, don’t go 
sleep—pass me them cards. . 
[The curtain goes down on the whole family bent or 
their work. q 
EpitH LytTrenTon. — 
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